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RACKRENTING THE LAND AND THE WATER. 


We will now deal with the most important of the defences put 
forward by the Indian bureaucracy, to prove that the people are 
prospering under their rule. They assert that under the British 
Revenue system only a small proportion of the gross produce of 
the soil is taken from the Indian cultivator. This proportion 
was estimated by the official members of the Famine Commission 
at only from 3 to 7 per cent. of the gross outturn. The Under- 
Secretary of State for India last year in his place in Parliament esti- 
mated it at 12 per cent., and John Indigo, with the official optimists 
generally, puts it at ‘less than 10 per cent.’ Even Dr. W. W. 
Hunter, one of the least biassed of Anglo-Indian officials, adopts the 
same figures. He congratulates the people of India on having a 
Government which ‘ objects to sweeping off the whole margin of profit,’ 
and jubilantly asks the question, ‘ What becomes of the surplus which 
our Government declines to take?’! Obviously, if anything like 
90 per cent. of the cultivator’s produce is left to him, he can have no 
cause for complaint. It remains, therefore to consider whether any 
of these estimates at all approach the truth, and if they do not, to 
trace the methods by which officials are enabled, with any colour of 
truth, to publish such statements to the world. 


? The Indian Empire, by W. W. Hunter, C.LE., LL.D., p. 355. 
Voi. XV.—No. 87. 3B 
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It is universally admitted that the most important factor in the 
prosperity or otherwise of the Indian people is the incidence of the 

‘ Land Revenue. Sir Charles Trevelyan confessed this to the Finance 
Committee in these words :— 


It depends upon the accuracy of the information, the accuracy of the calcula- 
tions, and the individual judgment of the Settlement officer, whether there should 
be for the next thirty years a happy, wealthy, well-to-do village community, or 
one which would have a prolonged struggle. How the land revenue is assessed 
determines whether the great agricultural population of India lives in a state of 
comfort, or even affluence, or in a state of misery. I have seen both states of 
things—both extremes. I have seen, by mismanagement of the assessment, by 
over-assessment, whole districts depopulated, to our disgrace, and the people taking 
refuge in the adjoining native states. 

Lord Lawrence, before the same Committee, thus strongly urged 
the importance of moderation in the assessment :— 

When we reflect that probably two-thirds of the whole population depend for 
their subsistence, in one shape or the other, on the cultivation of the land, it seems 
to me that, if the proportion of the produce which the Government demand repre- 
sents could be reduced, it would prove a vast relief to the population. Wherever 
there is a light assessment, and they have had it for any time, you see before long 
that the people clothe themselves and their wives and children, under the one state 
of things, in a very much better manner than under the other. 


In approaching this important enquiry, it is necessary at the 
outset plainly to state that, notwithstanding the tremendous gravity 
of the subject, no serious attempt has ever been made to estimate 
the yearly produce of the soil of India on any sound principle. On 
the contrary, the various Survey and Settlement Departments, to 
which the assessment of the Land Revenue is entrusted in the dif- 
ferent provinces, vie with each other in proceeding on rules least 
adapted to secure such a result. In fact, they usually assess the land 
by an elaborate system of mere guesswork as to its produce value. 
Under former native systems, and even under the older British settle- 
ments, the cultivators themselves and the village authorities were 
questioned as to the productive powers of the land; but in the 
recent settlements, which have resulted in very large enhancements, 
this practice has been abandoned. The Settlement officer knows 
nothing whatever regarding the actual producing power of the soil, 
but merely applies all round a series of mechanical rules, which are 
the derision of every cultivator who understands them. Here isa 
general description of the Bombay rules given by the Famine Com- 


missioners :— 


clay, or gravel in the soil, . . 
nearness of the village to the market town, and the water privileges. 







The soils are classified on a uniform system, according to their depths and their 
faults, such as sloping surface, liability to inundation, or having a mixture of sand, 
. the nearness of the field to the village site, the 





It will be readily understood that the supposed value of land 
assessed under such rules bears little relation to the real value of the 
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crop. Moreover, the same rules, which assess the land according to 
the depth and quality of the soil, are applied whether the rainfall is 
certain or uncertain, whether the atmosphere is moist or dry, warm 
or cold, whether the land be a forest garden, or a reclamation on the 
stony ridges of a mountain side. They are even applied in the valley 
of a river, where the productiveness of the land does not depend on 
the depth of soil at all, but on an alluvial deposit from its yearly 
overflow; and the assessment, once made, is continued on the 
wretched cultivator, though the river may have meantime changed 
its course, and left his land a dry and sandy waste. 

The present system, in fact, leaves the whole question of the 
assessment to the mere discretion of the British Settlement officers, 
who do not know the real amount of produce of the fields. Its 
defects have been admitted over and over again, but, as under it 
large revenues are secured, no remedy is applied. Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan spoke as follows before the Finance Committee :— 


However elaborate the investigations may be in what is called the Revenue 
Settlement, it really after all entirely depends upon the opinion of the Settlement 
officer. No doubt about it. I have made settlements myself, and so I know. 


And the following verdict was recorded in 1876 by Mr. Carpenter, a 
member of the Deccan Riots Commission :— 


The data for ascertaining the true rent of land do not apparently exist.? 


Mr. Lyon, another member of that Commission, wrote as fol- 
lows :— 


The survey system can at best afford avery rough method of obtaining an 
approximate valuation. An examination of the system shows clearly that it would 
be nothing less than miraculous, if anything like the true value was ascertained from 
such evidence. 


Sir James Caird, in his official Report on the Condition of India, 
recognises the same truth as follows :-— 
The officers engaged in many cases admit that they have no special knowledge 


of the quality or value of land. Nothing more alarms the people than a new survey 
of their fields. 


Meanwhile the officers, aware of the cravings of the Indian 
Government, feel that their whole prospects in the service depend upon 
the amount of their returns from a long-suffering peasantry. Mr. 
J. M. Maclean, editor of the Bombay Gazette, and a strong supporter 
of the British system generally, stated, in his evidence before the 
Finance Committee, as follows :— 


So great is the demand for money at headquarters, that it creates a very un- 
wholesome zeal in the officials of the Revenue Survey Department to get as much 
revenue as they possibly can, and to screw up the land assessment as high as 
possible. 

* Parliamentary Papers, 2071 of 1878, p. 78. 
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said before the same Committee :— 


smarter they would appear to be in the eyes of their superiors. 





Sir Bartle Frere, Governor of Bombay, on the same occasion 
testified :— 


The danger in India always is that the Government officer will strain a little 
in favour of Government. There is always a tendency to look upon a man who 
gives you a good balance sheet as an extremely good administrator. 






It will not be wondered at that, acting under such rules, and under 
such bias and pressure from its superiors, the Survey and Settlement 
Department has become subdued to what it works in, like the dyer’s 
hand, and strains its enormous powers against the miserable ryots, 
Sir C. J. Wingfield, Chief Commissioner of Oude, thus described how 
the officers stretched their powers, so as even to assess fields which 
had no existence except in their own imagination :-— 










You put a rate on the cultivated land, and then the Settlement officer throws 
in something for culturable. He says,‘I think this is culturable, and there is 
population enough in the village to bring it under cultivation. I will put sixpence 
That is the sort of way it is done. 






an acre on this land.’ 





It thus comes to pass that the Survey Departments throughout 
India have now only two objects—first, to screw as much of the 
ryot’s produce out of him as possible, and second, to convince them- 
selves and the public that they are after all taking only a very small 
share of it. Let us now examine how they go to work to attain these 
two somewhat incongruous objects. 

Although the arbitrary rules of the principal Survey Departments 
practically exclude the question of the amount of either the gross or 
net produce from consideration, yet, unreasonably enough, it is asserted 
on paper that officers acting under these rules ought never to raise the 
assessments above 50 per cent. of the net produce, or true rent, leaving 
an equivalent balance to the ryot, after defraying the cost of cultivation. 
This Rule was formally laid down in 1864 by the Secretary of State for 
India, as the Magna Charta of the Indian cultivator, which all the 
Survey and Settlement Departments in India were bound in duty to 
carry into practice. It is on the strength of the mere existence of this 
Rule, irrespectively of whether or not it is carried into practice, that 
authoritative statements are made in Parliament that our demand on 
the ryot never exceeds one-half of the true rent of the land. Yet every 
well-informed person in India admits that the Rule is absolutely a dead 
letter, and that the people are sunk in poverty simply because they have 
little or no surplus produce left to them. 

Whenever the net produce of any village or district has been 
tested, the assessment has been proved to amount to a percentage 
very different from one-half of it. In the proceedings of the 
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Revenue officers were under the impression that the more they collected the 
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Deccan Riots Commission, stock was taken of the gross produce 
of the village of Nepti, which was found to value Rs. 12,001 
in a favourable season. The assessment amounted to Rs. 2,392. 
The cash expenses of cultivation, and the cost of bare family 
maintenance, were proved to amount to Rs. 14,352. There was 
therefore not only no net produce whatever, but a clear deficit of 
Rs. 2,351. In another village named Chas, the gross produce was proved 
to be worth only Rs. 7,939, whereas the cost of cultivation, including 
bare maintenance, amounted to Rs. 12,136. In both these cases it was 
found that the deficit was made up, and the whole assessment paid, by 
the earnings of labour apart from agriculture altogether, by carrying 
grass and firewood, by working on the roads, by cart-hire, and the 
miscellaneous employments rendered possible by the vicinity of a large 
town. No wonder that Sir William Muir, when Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-Western Provinces, had occasion to write as follows in a 
memorandum dated 1874 :— 


Whenever his camp passed through districts in which the land-tax had been 
materially increased, the Lieutenant-Governor was assailed by bitter complaints of 
loss and hardship among the people. 


About the same time Mr. (now Sir) C. Bayley spoke as follows in 
the Council at Calcutta :— 


He believed that he was within the mark when he said that, in three-quarters 
of a century, during which our Government has held the North-Western Provinces, 
there was scarcely a district in those provinces which had not suffered, wholly or 
partially, from over-assessment. 


Sir G. Campbell, in his chapter on ‘ Tenure of Land in India,’ in 
the Cobden Club Series, quotes the following from a Report of the 
Madras Board of Revenue :— 


The bulk of the people are paupers. They can just pay their cess in a good 
year, and fail altogether ir a bad. 

Sir Bartle Frere is admitted by John Indigo to be the ‘ classicai 
authority on the Revenue Settlement of the Maratha country.’ He 
was himself pars magna in regulating the Settlement Department, 
and is a witness naturally biassed in favour of its operations. Yet, 
in a Minute dated 1875, he at once accounts for all this poverty by 
plainly stating that throughout India the Secretary of State’s Rule 
is habitually ignored, and has, in fact, become ‘a mere paper t- 
struction.’ He frankly declares that, so far from only taking half of 
the net produce, the assessments made on the miserable ryots really 
resolve themselves into three very different categories: namely, first, 
‘a land-tax, fixed more or less arbitrarily, absorbing a varying pro- 
portion of the net produce ;’ second, ‘a full rent, leaving nothing to 
the cultivator but the wages of his labour and the interest on his 
capital ;’ and third, ‘a full rent and something more, sometimes 
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trenching on the wages of labour or the profits of capital.’* Shortly 
after this Minute was penned, Sir Louis Mallet, as Under-Secretary 
of State for India, officially reviewed it, and, instead of subtracting 
anything from the above description, he himself added the following, 
as a fourth category, to Sir Bartle Frere’s three :— 


In many cases lands have been assessed which yield no rent at all, and barely 
pay the cost of cultivation. 

Finally, Sir W. Wedderburn, who is the best witness of all, being 
an experienced officer in the Bombay Civil Service, in a recently 
published pamphlet called ‘Revenue Enhancements,’ reviews both 
Sir Bartle Frere’s and Sir Louis Mallet’s statements, and himself 
adds yet one more to the above four miserable categories of ryots 
extortionised by our paternal Government, in the following words :— 

We must regretfully add yet a fifth and still more grievous case: namely, Class V., 
where the total crop is insufficient to pay the cost of cultivation, and where the 
assessment must be paid out of wages earned elsewhere, or from cash obtained from 


the money-lender. 


It may well be asked, How can even our enthusiastic Revenue 
officers, enjoying comfortable salaries, and with their whole interests 
inclining them to take a cheerful view of the ryot’s prosperity and 
power to pay, succeed in so utterly ignoring the rule which should 


form the very foundation of their labours? The question is all the 
more pertinent as the Secretary of State, aware that the Settlement 
Department, while ignorant of agriculture, is ever interested in justi- 
fying its own existence by increasing the public revenue, has insisted 
on practical checks being applied to its operations, and, with this 
view, has long ago ordered the Governments of the different provinces 
to inaugurate a system of ‘ crop experiments,’ with the object of testing 
what proportion the assessment bears to the true rent, or net produce, 
after defraying the costs of cultivation. 

In order to carry out the Secretary of State’s instructions with 
regard to any given holding, three separate points have obviously to 
be determined : namely— 

Ist. The real quantity of the gross produce of the holding. 

2nd. The amount in money for which the gross produce can be 
sold. 

3rd. What part of that amount is swallowed up in the costs of 
cultivation, including the bare maintenance of the cultivator and his 
family. 

The third of these amounts being deducted from the second, the 
remainder will be the value of the net produce, or the true rent of 
the land, one-half of which Government might justly take to itself, 
under the Secretary of State’s ruling. 

The importance of strict accuracy and impartiality in the conduct 


* Famine Commission Report, Appendix I. p. 139. 
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of the above-named ‘crop experiments’ will be patent to everyone. 
Let us see what steps are taken to secure such a desirable result. 
The Indian Government, no doubt sincerely desirous of supporting 
the proceedings of a department so valuable to it, has entrusted 
these test experiments, which are intended solely as a check on the 
Survey and Settlement Department, to that Department itself, exactly 
on the principle of setting down one’s manager to audit his own 
accounts. It need hardly be said that the results arrived at are 
such as to bear out the previous guesses of the officers themselves. 
The Department accordingly, from time to time, solemnly gives. 
judgment in its own favour, declaring that the ‘crop experiments’ 
clearly prove that the assessment errs, if anything, on the side of 
leniency. 

The nature of these experiments, as carried on throughout the 
length and breadth of India, must now be explained. Obviously the 
first thing required is to discover what is the real quantity of the 
gross produce. To effect this the Settlement officer stands by the 
side of a field, perhaps 15 acres in extent, covered, say, with ripe 
millet, every stalk of which stands eight feet high, and endeavours 
to select ‘ by the eye’ a small patch one-eighth of an acre in extent, 
‘which shall correctly represent the average of the whole field.’ 
Having performed this extraordinary feat, admitted to be impossible 
even by the most practised agriculturist, he reaps and measures the 
corn on the little plot, and, multiplying the result by 120, he records 
that he has got the figure of the crop of the whole 15 acres. A 
moment’s consideration will show that the principle of this ‘ experi- 
ment ’ amounts to deliberately turning the law of averages upside 
down. To thresh out and measure the corn of the whole 15-acre 
field, and divide the total by 120, would correctly determine the 
outturn of an average plot of one-eighth of an acre. But the 
converse operation is opposed to all principles of arithmetic and 
common sense, and is only useful in giving the greatest possible 
latitude to the carelessness and personal bias of Settlement officers, 
seeking diligently for means to justify the exactions of their own 
department. 

Obvious as these facts are, it may, nevertheless, perhaps be 
alleged that well-meaning stupidity alone has dictated or invented 
the absurd process just described. Such an allegation might have 
been fairly made but for the awkward facts, that the erroneous charac- 
ter of the process has already been thoroughly exposed, and that the 
authorities have notwithstanding taken no steps to alter a system 
which adapts itself so wonderfully to the exigencies of their revenue 
accounts. The reports of these experiments, on the face of them, 
show results so contradictory as inevitably to arouse suspicion in 
every unbiassed mind. Their outcome is, in fact, just what might 
naturally be expected. The crop is largely over-estimated by select- 
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ing too favourable a specimen for experiment, and the flagrantly 
erroneous system adopted multiplies the original error just 120-fold. 
At any time the Local Governments could have checked their 
Settlement officers by causing several whole fields to be reaped and 
measured; but they have carefully avoided taking any such step. 
Nay more, they have deliberately shut their eyes to the results pro- 
duced by a highly trustworthy practical farmer belonging to their own 
service, who, free of all departmental interest or bias, carried out a 
series of similar experiments to completeness, with the special object 
of testing their accuracy. The experimenter is Mr. Stormont, of the 
Government Farm in Khandeish, Bombay Presidency. With all the 
skill at the command of a trained agriculturist he selected, according 
to his very best judgment, specimen plots in seven different fields. 
Having first made the customary calculations based on the produce of 
the specimen plots, he reaped and measured the crop of the whole 
fields, in order to check the operation. The result of his carefully 
conducted experiments was such as to cover the whole system with 
absolute ridicule. The specimen plots gave an average value to the 
crop of 2/. 5s. per acre, whereas the actual outturn of the fields 
proved to value only 19s. 6d. per acre. These facts are well known 
to the Revenue authorities, yet the iniquitous system still goes 
steadily on. 

The second thing required is to estimate the value in money of 
the supposed gross outturn of the ryot’s field, in order to see 
whether, after deducting the cost of cultivation, his assessment will 
not exceed one-half of the remainder, as required by the Secretary 
of State’s ruling. To do this, an ingenious system is adopted. 
A record is made of the mere nominal prices of grain in all the 
chief villages of the district, ignoring altogether the quantities sold 
in each place. A fallacious average is then made by simply adding 
the prices together, and dividing by the number of villages. This 
method always tells severely against the ryots. On the ordinary prin- 
ciples of supply and demand, the lowest price of course obtains where 
the most corn is offering, and the highest in small and remote places 
where little or no grain exists, and where prices are merely nominal. 
Five years ago, Mr. Déddbhai Naéoroji proved to the India Office that 
this palpable misapplication of the principle of averages, habitually 
applied by the Government of India, has the effect of totally mis- 
representing the real price of grain. Taking, by way of example, 
their own figures of prices in the Central Provinces, he proved that, 
by correctly averaging them according to the amounts sold at each 
place, the real average price realised by the cultivators was proved to 
be only 3s. per maund: whereas, by means of the erroneous system 
adopted—and deliberately sustained to this day—the price was shown 
to be no less than 5s. 6d. per maund. Thus the experimenter, having, 
as already shown, first injured the ryot by overestimating the 
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quantity of the crop, further injures him by largely overstating its 
money value. 

The third and last thing necessary to determine the extent of 
net produce, or true rent, is to get a fair idea of the average cost 
of cultivation of the ryot’s holding. True to their character, the 
Settlement Department have adopted the following method. Having 
already overstated the amount, first of his gross produce, and next 
of the price he obtains for it, they now, in the last place, ignore the 
fact that he has a wife, and on an average three children, and that 
these, as well as his pair of draught bullocks, must have their daily 
food during twelve months,whether he possesses a holding of 5 or 20 
acres. They accordingly allow to a holding of the average size of 10 
acres only the cost of sustenance of half a man and one bullock 
during nine months of the year, instead of that of five persons and 
two bullocks for twelve months, an allowance which only represents 
about one-seventh part of the real cost of cultivation. Then, 
deducting this last erroneous result from their own previous fallacious 
estimates of both bulk and value of the gross produce, they gravely 
allege that the fictitious remainder represents the net produce, and 
then proceed to fasten on the wretched ryot as his land-tax one-half 
of the apocryphal figure so arrived at. 

We can now have an exact statement both of the alleged and of 
the real position of a ryot with a holding of the average extent of 10 
acres, yielding, say, 400 lbs. per acre. By the fallacious system of 
‘ crop experiments,’ the amount of his produce is set down at 113 
maunds of 82 Ibs. instead of 49 maunds. By the erroneous system 
of averaging prices, its value is placed at 5s. 6d. per maund instead 
of 3s., and lastly, his costs of cultivation are only reckoned at 2/. 19s. 
instead of 16/. 28. Accordingly the ryot is compelled to pay his 
taxes to Government, not from the proceeds of his land at all, but 
from the wretched earnings of his wife and children, whom he hires 
out to labour in the fields of some more fortunate neighbour.‘ 

Last November I caused a careful examination to be made of the 


4 The following are the calculations given in the text reduced to tabular form, 
taking the maintenance of adults at 6s. 6d. each, children at 3s. 3d. each, and a pair 
of bullocks at 4, 2d. per month: 
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records kept in four villages, named Singoli, Taradgaum, Pakrapura, 
and Tirreh, in the Sholapore district, extracting at random the 
accounts of 14 families, consisting of 97 persons, who farmed 586 
acres. Their entire produce only averaged 154 lbs. per acre, and 
actually realised 1321. 0s. 11d., that is, only 4s. 6d. per acre. The 
assessment and local cess on these people amounted to 531. 15s. 4d., 
or ls. 10d. per acre, that is 40 per cent of their yross produce. 
There remained to defray the necessary cost of cultivation, labour, 
and maintenance of the ryots, their families, and their cattle only a 
sum of 78/. 5s. 7d., that is not 16s. per head per annum. Of neces- 
sity, these fourteen families are now in debt to money-lenders to the 
extent of 500/. Towards this debt they were only able last year to 
pay 49/. 2s., which is less than one-half of the interest due, the re- 
mainder being, of course, added to the principal. They provided for 
the entire assessment, and all but 29/. 4s. 7d. of their own mainten- 
ance, by the toil of their wives and children in other occupations, 
rendered possible by the proximity of the town of Sholapore.” Yet 
the land-tax of these wretched creatures was at the last assessment 
raised from 32/. 12s. to its present figure of 53/. 15s. 4d., an increase 
of no less than 64 per cent. 

The real fact is, that the Indian Survey and Settlement Depart- 
ment is a scientific engine for wholesale rackrenting, operating prac- 
tically without any check whatever. Admittedly, the only limitation 
on its enhancements is that the over-assessed ryot may throw up his 
land. But the check is merely nominal. The ryot has nowhere else 
to go, and so, as long as life can be barely supported, he must 
struggle on. 

We are never tired of descanting on the justice of our system, as 
compared with that of the Mogul Empire. But that empire offered 
the ryot no less than fowr methods of accurately determining the 
Government share of the produce, any one of which he could elect to 
clavm. Either a certain part of the land, when sown, might be set 
aside as representing the total Government share, or an amicable 
estimate of that share might be made on the standing crops, or the 
cultivator could claim a rough division of the produce by heaps, or 
he could demand a precise division of the grain by measure. Our 
system, on the other hand, purposely withholds from the ryot all 
chance of having his assessment compared with the total produce of 
his fields, so much so that our very Administration Reports alto- 
gether decline to entertain the question. We thus practically refuse 
even to consider the actual crop, yet we speak as confidently as if 
we had actually reaped it and measured it, and calmly assure the 


5 This is the reason why, by the confession of the Settlement Department, holdings 
are assessed at a higher rate, because of ‘the nearness of the village toa market 
town.’—Famine Commission Report, Part II., p. 124. 

* Thomas's Rerenue Resources of the Mughal Empire, p. 9. 
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world that we take at most one-eighth of the gross, or one-half of the 
net produce, leaving the remainder in the hands of a happy and con- 
tented peasantry! The reader can now answer Dr. Hunter’s question 
—‘ What becomes of the surplus which our Government declines to 
take?’ Where is it? 

And this is the state of things under which the official optimists 
shout loudly that they at present only take 3 to 7 per cent., and 
blandly instruct the Under-Secretary of State for India to assert in 
his place in Parliament that ‘the revised assessment is equal to 
about 12 per cent. of the gross produce,’ their own rules meanwhile 
being framed so as to prevent any check being put upon the state- 
ment. Ve victis! Any arithmetical process, however unsound, 
is good enough for the laudable purpose of diverting into the 
Government treasury the proceeds of the labour of ‘a conquered 
race.’ 

The fallacious system of averages already described is adopted at 
this moment, in the teeth of repeated exposure, within the precincts 
of the India Office itself. Parliament has obliged the Indian Govern- 
ment to furnish a yearly Report on the Moral and Material Progress 
of the country. A highly-paid Statistical Committee is maintained 
at India’s cost to supply the necessary information. One of the most 
important things which should be set forth in the Report is a state- 
ment of the average prices realised for the produce of India, for 
comparison with the amount of taxation. But the Indian bureau 
have deliberately defeated the intention of Parliament, by framing 
their average tables on the radically unsound principle already 
alluded to, with the result that their information becomes not only 
worthless, but mischievous. These tables purport to give the average 
selling prices of produce in the different districts; and it is simply 
obvious that, in order to find the average per bushel realised by the 
cultivators for any given crop, say rice, throughout a whole province, 
it is necessary first to multiply the number of bushels produced in 
each district by the price current there, next to add together the 
results of this operation for all the districts of the province, and 
finally to divide the aggregate by the total number of bushels 
produced in all the districts. Instead of this, the Government of: 
India simply add together all the prices, and divide by the number 
of the districts, taking no account whatever of the quantity produced 
and sold at each price! Thus, if, in one large district, 1,000,000 
bushels were produced, and sold at 2s. per bushel, and if, in a small 
district of the same province, only 1,000 bushels were produced, and 
sold at 10s. a bushel, the India Office would deliberately inform the 
English people that the average price received by the cultivators 
throughout these two districts for all their produce was 6s. a bushel ; 
whereas, in point of fact, it was only two shillings and two-fifths of 
a farthing! As out of these two shillings the cultivator has to pay 
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about a shilling to Government, the difference between the balance 
left to him in reality, and in the imagination of the India Office, 
may readily be computed. It may be that the erroneous system 
above described was originally adopted out of sheer incompe- 
tence; but then, if so, why has it not been departed from, after 
the enormous injustice of it has been repeatedly and thoroughly 
exposed ? 

No wonder that, with such tables and such false prices before 
them, the India Office are quite unable to make up their minds 
whether the ryot is most enriched by high prices with scanty crops, 
by low prices with ample crops, or even by low prices and scanty 
crops combined! It is thus that we find, on page 41 of the Return 
of Moral and Material Progress for 1880-81, three opposite 
conditions obtaining in three different provinces, and all working 
together for the ryot’s good :— 

In the Punjab the harvests were rather below the average. The high prices 
which had prevailed for some years are said to have resulted in a marked improve- 
ment of the agricultural classes. 

In the Central Provinces abundant harvests were everywhere reaped, and the 
prices of all the staple grains were reduced, in some instances, by as much as 50 per 
cent. These easy prices were a boon to all non-agriculturists, while the agricultural 
classes sufficiently profited by the general good outturn of their crops. 

In Ajmere the crops generally were below the outturn of an average year. 
Prices, however, remained low, and there was consequently no distress among the 


people. 


Nor is it matter for wonder that, with such erroneous informa- 
tion, the officials should so far deceive themselves as really to 
believe that the ryot is at this moment too lightly taxed, and that 
inhuman theories and suggestions—the absurdity and cruelty of 
which would be at once apparent if applied to the smallest and 
humblest class of our own countrymen at home--are gravely pro- 
pounded by India’s alien rulers, as the panacea for the sufferings of 
scores of millions of helpless peasants. There is at this moment in 
India a powerful party in the Revenue Department, who, while fully 
admitting that the peasantry are steeped to the lips in poverty and 
debt, in very mockery of their sufferings allege that, so far from this 
being caused by over-assessment, ‘ there has been a tendency of late 
to take too little rather than too much as land revenue;’? and who 
actually urge a large increase of land-tax, as the best means of raising 
these famine-stricken creatures from poverty to affluence! ® 

Equally shocking are the methods employed by the Indian 
Government for taxing improvements made by the ryot’s own capital 
and labour. The result of their policy in this respect has been 
plainly recorded by Sir James Caird, who truly says that the Indian 

7 Finances and Public Works of India, p. 18. 
® See note by Mr. C. A. Elliott, Secretary to the Famine Commissioners, Famine 
Commission Report, Appendix I., p. 86. 
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cultivator, having been so often the victim of bad faith, now ‘ will 
not Jay out a penny on the holding which is liable to future increase 
of assessment.’® Asa rule, the Indian farmer is so poor, that it is 
ridiculous to talk of his laying out capital on his holding, in the 
English sense. The sole capital he possesses is the labour of his own 
hands, and of his wife and little ones. But he employs this without 
stint whenever there seems fair hope of a return from the investment. 
In the cool season, when the dry crops were growing, it used to be a 
common sight to see the ryot himself, with no weapon but a blunt 
iron lever in his hands, day after day, with arduous toil, sinking a 
shaft inch by inch into the rocky soil, bis wife meantime plying the 
shovel, while their little children, with tiny wicker baskets on their 
heads, carried the débris to the surface by a winding path. All 
worked with a will, for, after perhaps three years of unremitting 
labour, the excavation would one day become a well, to the great 
joy of all their hearts. And thus it comes to pass that, with no 
capital except the labour of the people, the only kind of ‘ tenants’ 
improvements’ which exist in India consists of wells. There are, 
however, many millions of such wells, all dug in this way by the 
people themselves, free of all cost to Government. The Famine 
Commission estimated the extent of land irrigated from these at no 
less than 12,000,000 acres, a figure which is probably much under 
the truth. It is fully admitted, in principle, that a ryot’s taxation 
should not be increased in consequence of irrigation from these wells ; 
but, in practice, all, or nearly all, are nevertheless brought under 
crushing taxation, by one specious device or another. In fact, the 
increase of rent levied on this class of tenants’ improvements usually 
amounts to no less than from 500 to 1,600 per cent. over and above 
the dry-crop rates! The Under-Secretary of State for India was 
made by the India Office categorically to deny this, last year in 
Parliament, with reference to the Bombay Presidency, in these 
words :-— 

A Bombay landholder cannot be taxed on his own improvements; nor, if he 
digs a well, can his assessment be increased on that account, either during the 
currency or on the expiration of the settlement. 


The following particulars will show Mr. Cross how much faith should 
be placed in the asseverations of his India Office advisers. 

Sir Bartle Frere, Governor of Bombay, in his evidence before the 
Finance Committee, spoke as follows :— 


As a general rule, there is a separate tax upon the land which is irrigated by 
water raised from wells, which involved considerable cost to the cultivators in their 


construction. 
Mr. Kazi Shabudin, a Deputy Collector, before the same Com- 
mittee, testified as follows :— 


® Parliamentary Papers, 2732 of 1880, p. 9. 
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All wells pay a separate assessment. All irrigated lands have a water assess- 
ment charged upon them, in addition to the land assessment. It is about four or 
five rupees per acre, and in some places mdre. At present the ryots do not know 
what the Government might do if they invested what capital they have in wells, 
and that prevents them from digging wells. 


In 1865, however, an awkward circumstance took place, which 
threatened to destroy the profits drawn by the Survey Department 
from such tenants’ improvements. By pressure from the Home 
Government a special section was introduced into the new Survey 
Act passed in that year. It declared that increased taxation should 
be levied, not with reference to improvements made by owners or 
occupants, but with reference to general considerations of the value 
of land, &e.’ 

Here seemed certainly a formidable obstacle to the taxing of 
private wells, but it did not for a moment disconcert the plans of 
the zealous Survey officers. They at once found a way out of the 
difficulty, which, instead of curtailing their powers over tenants’ 
improvements, had the merit of giving them even greater lati- 
tude than before. While nominally removing the tax from a 
ryot’s well, they could easily decide that the ‘ value of the land’ was 
increased by possessing water within a certain distance from the sur- 
face! They could then proceed fully to recoup the treasury by 
taxing the water among ‘ general considerations.’ Indeed, this new 
device was clearly much more effective than the old, inasmuch as it 
could be applied with equal facility whether a well was dug on the 
land or not! Accordingly, on the 30th of March, 1865, Mr. Ellis, 
the Revenue Commissioner of the Northern Division, earnestly recom- 
mended to the Bombay Government nominally to abolish the well- 
tax, and at the same time to substitute for it a tax ‘on the 
water-producing capacity of the soil.’ 

Captain C. J. Prescott, the Superintendent of the Revenue Survey 
in Guzerat, when reporting on this project on the 1st of December, 
1864, began with a frank admission that ‘ the assessment of wells dug 
at the expense of private individuals is contrary to all principle.’ But 
he immediately went on to say: ‘The only question is whether it is 
needful.’ In other words, he contended that, if the State wanted the 
money raised by the well-tax, the question as to its justice or injustice 
to the ryot should not even be considered. Deciding this ‘only 
question’ in the affirmative, Captain Prescott joined forces with Mr. 
Ellis, and officially urged the Government to abolish the well-tax, so as 
to comply with the new Act, but at the same time to levy an equivalent 
tax ‘on land generally.’ It is not an unknown method to excuse 
the commission of one injustice by pointing to the existence of 
another still more flagrant. By this species of logic Captain Prescott 
was able completely to justify the designs of his Department. He 
urged that the new proposal was really not half so bad as another 
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practice already existing, by which the lands of one ryot, if situated 
near the well of another ryot (though having no right whatever to 
irrigation therefrom), were already charged with the full water-rate, 
as having ‘ the capacity of being watered’! Other ryots, he likewise 
contended, possessed wells which had become utterly useless, but the 
tax upon them was not remitted. Finally, he removed the last 
scruple of his superiors, by pointing out that this levying of a water 
tax on dry lands was not nearly so unjust as another habitual practice 
of his Department, whereby the rents of tenants were raised solely 
because of their sobriety, energy, and skill in farming! Writing to 
Government on the 24th of June, he made the following confes- 
sion :— 

We often vary even the dry-crop rates of neighbouring villages, because of 
differences between the wealth or skill of their inhabitants. Much more must we do 
so in the case of irrigated lands. 


An unforeseen obstacle, however, arose to the carrying out of 
this movement, which would have defeated the intentions of Her 
Majesty’s Government. It was discovered that the proposed in- 
creased tax ‘on the water-producing capacity of soils,’ which was 
depended on to reimburse Government for the loss of the direct 
well-assessment, could not be levied, for a very sufficient reason : 
namely that not only the proposed increase but the whole well-assess- 


ment was already charged on extensive tracts of country possessing 
no wells whatever, on the ground that they possessed water ‘ within a 
very moderate distance from the surface.’ Captain Prescott’s reason 
for having thus already assessed these tracts was that he considered 
them ‘natural garden land,’ though not only had Government made 
no wells, but many of the fields were not irrigated at all. The direct 
well-assessment was therefore retained, and also the water-rates on dry 
lands, in order that all classes might be treated with impartial 
injustice. And thus the new Act, expressly forbidding the taxation 
of tenant’s improvements, was deliberately turned into an engine for 
increasing such taxation. 

Three years after the above Act had come into operation, an in- 
fluential vernacular journal (Natiwe Opinion) gave an illustration of 
the results of the proceedings which have just been described. On 
the 29th of November, 1868, it pointed out that, in the single dis- 
trict of Neriad, no less than 7,614 acres were taxed as ‘ irrigable,’ 
whereas only 3,705 acres were irrigated at all, and these all from 
private wells. On all this land the tax had been raised from Rs. 6 to 
Rs. 17 per acre, or nearly threefold, not only by taxing the ryots’ 
own improvements, but by taxing improvements which had no 
existence. 

The Survey Department, however, necessarily felt themselves 
somewhat ill at ease. While thus maintaining the direct well-tax, 
they feared that an impost so obviously unjust could not long 
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endure, in the face alike of the Act of 1865, and of the strong 
opinion of the English people against taxing tenants’ improvements. 
The astounding proposal was therefore brought forward that the ryot 
who had dug a well should be asked, in lieu of paying a yearly well- 
tax, to capitalise the same on the spot, by a payment of fifteen years’ 
tax in advance. In other words, the ryot was to be called on to buy 
up his own improvements from Government, for cash, at fifteen years’ 
purchase! The proposal, monstrous though it was, was promptly sanc- 
tioned by the Bombay Government. Fortunately, however, it re- 
mained inoperative, for the simple reason that no ryot had faith 
enough in the Government thus to pay any little capital he had in 
advance into its hands. Events have shown how foolish he would 
have been to do so. A Conservative Government came into power in 
England, and the Act of 1865 was promptly superseded by a fresh 
one of 1879, which contains a special section, deliberately re-con- 
ferring on the Settlement Department the right of taxing tenant’s 
improvements, in the following words :— 

Nothing in the preceding section shall be held to prevent a revised assessment 
being fixed with reference to the value of any natural advantage, when the im- 
provement effected from private capital and resources consists only in having created 
the means of utilising such advantage. 


Let us interpret this elastic section in the words of the Bombay 


Government itself. ‘Government has a right,’ say they, ‘to levy a 
rate by virtue of the water below the surface,’ which is simply ‘ dor- 
mant till the water is produced.’'® The water, be it seventy feet 
below the soil, is ‘a natural advantage,’ and the digging of a well by 
the wretched cultivator, who put his whole little capital and years of 
labour of himself and his family into the work, is only ‘ creating the 
means of utilising such advantage.’ Under this provision the system 
of taxing wells obtains at this moment, just the same as when it was 
thus described, on November 15, 1868, by the influential native 
journal already mentioned :— 


With the greatest economy, the ryot saves every pie from his income, denying 
himself sometimes even the most ordinary comforts, and at last succeeds, with the 
joint exertions of himself and his family, in sinking a well, which to him is a source 
of earning his bread, a source perhaps as necessary as his pair of bullocks or his 
plough. According to the present system of assessment, all wells which existed at 
the time of the new survey have been held liable to a water-rate. Government 
has not contributed a farthing, and even the repairs of these wells have been carried 
out by the ryots out of their private resources. What right, then, has Government 
to this extra assessment on well-water? The ryot feels that Government has 
broken faith with him. 

* But the evil does not stop here. It is not simply the land in which a well has 
been sunk that has an extra cess levied upon it. All the adjacent lands are sub- 
jected to garden rates, whether the holders of them derive the benefit of the neigl- 
bouring well or not. Where they do not, it is manifestly cruel to tax them. 


1° Bombay Government Resolution of the 26th of March, 1868. 
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Where they do, it is by paying to the owner of the well an additional charge for 
the use of the water. The ryot has thus two parties to pay for the use of a single 
benefit—the Government and the owner of the well. It has been suggested that 
the ryots should redeem the extra assessment by a fifteen years’ purchase. Such a 
suggestion carries absurdity on the very face of it. Is it the ryot that is to enjoy 
the interest upon the outlay of the capital invested by him in his well, or is it the 
Government, who has done nothing in the matter ? 


Such proceedings as those described are far from confined to a 
single Presidency. The methods prevailing throughout India gener- 
ally of taxing the cultivators for their own improvements, and yet 
pretending not to do so, are the most ingenious and shameful possible. 
A recently published paper by Mr. Gribble, the Collector of Cuddapah, 
throws light on the whole miserable question as affecting the Madras 
Presidency." After confessing that one cause which prevents the 
digging of wells by the peasantry is the want of a ‘ fixed tenure,’ 
that officer goes on to ask and answer the question, ‘ How comes it 
that though wells are so valuable, and water generally easily obtain- 
able, comparatively so few wells are dug?’ His answer proves that, 
in Madras, just as in Bombay, while purporting not to tax wells dug 
by the cultivators themselves, the officials contrive to do so under 
every possible pretext, and that there is hardly a situation in India 
where a well could possibly be dug, which is not capable of being 
drawn under assessment by the ingenuity of the ever active Survey 


Department. The Collector thus admits the practice :— 


I may broadly say that, whenever a well is so constructed that it is supposed to 
derive its supply from a river, a channel, or a Government source, the land under 
it pays a wet and double crop assessment, even although the well may have been 
built by private enterprise. J¢ ts supposed that such wells get their supply by 
means of percolation. 

Thus, if in an alluvial valley a hundred wells have been already 
sunk, at a cost of a hundred pounds each, by the confiding cultivators, 
the Government have only to throw a dam across the head of the 
valley, and form a tank of some description, in order to found a 
pretext for raising five or even tenfold the assessment upon the ill- 
starred ryots throughout the whole tract of country. It may perhaps 
be thought that, in order to sustain such a pretext, the Government 
would at least require to keep the tank full of water. No such 
formality is needed. If the Government tank is there, the ryots’ 
wells are taxed all the same, although the tank may have been dry 
for years. The injustice, not to say the absurdity of such a system, 
struck Mr. Gribble very forcibly. ‘How did it happen,’ he per- 
tinently asked, ‘that in the famine year, when every tank in the 
district was dry, wet cultivation was carried on from these wells ? 
There could have been no percolation then!’ Mr. Gribble was 
mistaken. The percolation of water from a dry tank is a phenomenon 


" Famine Commission Report, Appendix V., p. 88. 
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quite familiar to our zealous Settlement officers. Mr. Gribble sorrow- 
fully added: ‘ The fact that such a rule exists must ordinarily act as 
a prohibition against further well-construction ; and I consider it not 
only unjust, but impolitic.’ 

Whatever might be said of the injustice, it appeared, however, 
that the Department were not unprovided with a reason, on grounds 
of ‘ policy,’ for steadily taxing these ryots’ wells, under the plea of 
‘percolation.’ It appears that ‘an experienced Settlement officer,’ 
in an unguarded moment, let out to Mr. Gribble the secret reason, 
which was this. The percolation was known to be imaginary. The 
supply from the ryots’ own wells was known to be quite sufficient. 
The tank water was therefore altogether unnecessary, and the wells 
were taxed in order to prevent the ryots from using their own 
water, and to compel them to take and pay for water from the 
tank. ‘If, said this experienced officer, ‘no charge were made on 
water taken from these wells, the ryots would take water from them 
only and leave the tank water unused.’ 

It does not even save a ryot from enhanced assessment that his 
well is situated on so high a level ‘ that it can supply water to fields 
which, under no circumstances, the Government tank can command.’ 
¢ Even in this case,’ adds Mr. Gribble, ‘ the land so irrigated will pay 
a full wet assessment, just as if it had used tank water.’ And why 
not ? ask the logicians of the Survey Department. Why should the 
cultivator whose field is situated above a tank be treated with less 
injustice than his neighbour who owns land below its level? Has it 
not been already officially decided that water can percolate from a 
dry tank to the fields below? Why should it not also run up hill to 
suit the pressing exigencies of the British Revenue system? If there 
be any valid reasons why it should not, they are clearly not worth 
discussing. Ve victis! The laws of nature need not be considered 
immutable when dealing with the possessions of ‘a conquered race.’ 


So much for tanks; but how about river valleys? It is un- 
fortunately impossible for the ryot any more than anyone else to 
prove a negative, and so he cannot prove that the water in his well, 
dug in an ordinary river valley, does not percolate from the river. A 
splendid field for extortion is thus opened up to the ‘ experienced 
Settlement officer,’ who straightway taxes all such wells, on the 
ground that the river water is the property of Government. All 
Mr. Gribble could do in discussing this iniquitous system was to 
record his protest against it in the following words :—- 


As regards our rivers, I think this rule is unjust. The water which these wells 
take causes no loss to anyone. There are still millions of gallons which empty 
themselves unutilised into the sea; and it is so important that a well should be 
constructed wherever possible, that, as long as such a well is constructed from 
private capital, I would impose no extra assessment on it. 
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Such being the state of things, no one will wonder that Mr. 
Gribble had occasion regretfully to point to ‘8,000 to 10,000 ruined 
wells in a single district, which a comparatively small expenditure 
would suffice to put into working order,’ and that he concluded by 
declaring the following to be the disastrous, though natural, result of 
such a system :— 

The ryots almost always spend what capital they have in rent-free lands, in 
preference to ryotwari lands. A ryot improves his inam land by digging wells, 
and generally leaves his ryotwari lands unimproved. 

It would surely reflect on the ryot’s wisdom were he to do otherwise. 

In the Bombay Presidency, Sir W. Wedderburn certifies that the 


same miserable result is going on :— 


The cultivator, the capitalist, and the State are at present engaged in a 
wretched struggle over a meagre dry crop, while the wells remain undug, and the 
soil unwatered ; fighting for the husks and leaving ungarnered the golden grain,!” 


After Mr. Gribble’s most careful investigation, great weight may 
be given to the decision at which he arrives, which is as follows :— 


The only inducement required for encouraging the digging of wells in wet lands 
is the abrogation of the rule that a charge will be made if water is taken from 
them.!° 

The financial exigencies of the Indian bureaucracy are, however, 
such, that they cannot afford to perform even such an obvious act of 
justice as to abandon the water-rate on wells built by the ryot’s own 
capital and labour. They have, however, for the evil a panacea of 
their own. The ryot will not voluntarily dig a well at his own 
charges, for the mere barren purpose of having the profits all 
wiped off into the Imperial treasury. The Government do not 
choose to let him reap the profits, so as to induce him to dig 
one for himself. But they can call into use their despotic power. 
They can dig a well for him with the funds of the State, against 
his will, at thrice the cost at which he could dig it himself, and 
then compel him, through means of a special tax, both to refund 
the principal and interest by instalments, and to have the assess- 
ment of his land raised fivefold or even tenfold for ever, on the 
ground of his using ‘Government water.’ This scheme is already 
in actual operation in the Moradabad district, and, if ‘successful’ 
there, it is to be extended to the whole of India. In the eyes of 
the European bureaucracy this measure has two crowning advan- 
tages, not possessed by the alternative scheme of exempting a well 
dug by the ryot himself from increased taxation. In the first 
place, the whole profits of the irrigated crops, and of the incessant 
toil necessary for growing them, will be taken by the Government, 
and not by the cultivator, who will ever afterwards be reduced to a 

12 A Permanent Settlement for the Deccan, p. 12. 
* Parliamentary Papers, 3086, V. of 1881, pp. 88 to 90. 
3c 2 
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mere hewer of wood and drawer of water on his own land under its 
quintupled burdens. In the second place, large salaries, certified by 
the Lieutenant-G :vernor of the North-Western Provinces to amount 
to as much as 5,000/. in each small district, will be drawn by British 
officers, for superintending the compulsory well-digging.'* However 
the wells themselves may turn out, this latter feature of the scheme 
is far too valuable to be overlooked. All other advantages are con- 
tingent, but this one is steadfast and sure. 











What would be the feelings of an Irish tenant if placed under 
such a system as that above described? Verily, in three short 
months he would find out that the little finger of the Anglo-Indian 
official is thicker than the loins of the Irish landlord. 








J. Seymour Keay. 


4 Famine Commission Iep ort, Appendix V., p. 96; Parliamentary Papers, 3086, 
V. of 1881. 
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COLOUR, SPACE, AND MUSIC FOR 
THE PEOPLE. 


I BeLiEVE I may assume that many Londoners have a general idea of 
the objects and ways of action of the Kyrle Society, and have seen 
enough of the poorer inhabitants of their city to realise that they 
need the gifts it brings them; but the work of the Society increases 
year by year, and the Committee feel that it is now necessary to 
secure if possible a larger measure of public support. I propose, there- 
fore, here to indicate what forms of useful action this might take. 

Before I enter upon this, the main subject of my paper, let me 
say, once for all, that I am not among those who have any tendency 
to exaggerate the importance of beauty. The Kyrle Society might be 
described as one formed for giving pleasure to the poor, but its founders 
certainly have no idea that it brings to them the principal sources of 
joy. The certainty of loving guidance, the near presence of a Father 
by us day by day, form so immeasurably the greatest joy in life that 
it seems to me both sad and extraordinary to hear people talk as if 
music and painting filled so large a part of their horizon, and assume 
that under what they call ‘ wretched circumstances’ life is necessarily 
cheerless. To any one who knows the way in which a thought of 
God transcends all sorrow and subdues all fear, the idea of there being 
any life which need be forlorn sounds strange. Again, the second 
great source of human joy lies in family ties: these exist in all classes, 
and circumstances, however trying, only bring out more strongly the 
blessing of this family life to every man and woman who enters into 
the inheritance of love by the fulfilment of duty. These two primary 
blessings, the power of entering into divine and human love, we all 
possess—high and low, rich and poor. 

But how about the secondary gifts—music, colour, art, nature, 
space, quiet? Let us pause fora moment to reflect how unequally are 
these divided. In late years, I suppose, many of us have tried to share 
them with those who have least of them, but how far—how very far— 


1 Adapted from a paper read before the Kyrle Society at Grosvenor House on 
the 24th of March last. 
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are they yet from reaching with any sort of frequency thousands upon 
thousands of our fellow-citizens! Can we do more than alter this state 
of things? That is the question I propose to consider here. Can 
this little society help any one to do more, can it expand to anything 
like the extent which is needed ? 

I said I would certainly not exaggerate the value of the things it 
provides. I believe I would rather ask my readers to pause and con- 
sider whether they should not try to supply these things, not because 
they are large gifts, but because they are small; or, to speak more 
precisely, to give them not because they are magnificent gifts, but 
because they should be so common. Think, those of you who have 
had any country life as children, how early the wild flowers formed your 
delight ; remember, those of you who can, what the bright colour of 
flag, or dress, or picture was; recall the impression of concerted music 
when first its harmonies reached you ; live over again the glad burst out 
of doors into any open space where you could breathe and move freely ; 
trace onward from earliest childhood what, in developed forms, these 
gifts of nature, colour, painting, music, and open space have been, and 
then, summoning before you the scene you best remember in poor 
London—I will not describe any—picture it for yourselves this time 
—resolve whether you will try for your part henceforward silently, but 
steadily, to send there something of all the splendour, brightness, 
harmony, you gather round you in your London homes. 

For instance, there are doubtless on your own walls pretty papers, 
various and harmonious colours, and probably something in the way 
of pictures. I went the other day to see the Hospital for Accidents at 
Poplar, which has applied to the Society for decorations which cannot 
be completed without more money. The hospital is mainly for men. 
It is close to the docks, where there are many accidents. Most of the 
patients are strong men, or big lads, suddenly struck down, bread- 
winners cut short in their work—many of them crippled for life. 
Tedious enough at best will be to them the six weeks’ idleness till the 
broken leg or arm is healed. It is little enough, but will those of you 
who can paint give them anything more cheerful to look at than the 
distempered wall? ‘ He will never get up again,’ said the nurse to me 
as she looked towards the bed of a man whose spine was injured. 
* How long shall you keep him here?’ I asked. ‘As long as ever we 
can spare a bed,’ she replied. While he pauses there, before going back 
to the cramped room at home, or to the hopeless workhouse, what 
shall his surroundings be? Can you carry his thoughts anywhere 
away from his own blasted life? Can you do so through his eyes, by 
means of those vivid and abiding images which penetrate deep 
through organs formed to be links between God’s visible world and 
our minds? Shall any picture of our Lord's life recall the Great 
Healer? Shall any cottage scene carry the man’s mind back to his 
ebild-life in the country? Shall story in form make him forget him- 
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self, even for a few minutes, in some other life, the illustration of an 
incident transporting him into other scenes and times? You think 
a good deal of an amusing book if time drags when you lie ill, and 
books are much needed in hospitals too, but to those who are not 
accustomed to read much, to many who are more used to things than 
to books, a picture is more living, and easier to look at, than a 
book. 

Again, colour is intended to be a perpetual source of delight. 
From the early pleasure in a scarlet dress for dolly, and a gilt top, on 
to the glow and splendour of Venetian art, from the buttercup to the 
sunrise, all bright colour exhilarates and gives a sense of gladness. 
Till you stay a little in the colourless, forlorn desolation of the houses 
in the worst courts, till you have lived among the monotonous, dirty 
tints of the poor districts of London, you little know what the colours 
of your curtains, carpets, and wall-papers are to you. See how the first 
thing the Irishwoman does when she gets any affection for her tiny 
room is to pin up a coloured print, or put a gay quilt on her bed. 
Notice the effort of the prosaic English workman to procure pictures 
in gilt frames, wax flowers, or a red or green table cover. Instantly, 
if we come upon these little signs of care and taste, however rude, we 
feel a sense of relief if we have been wading through the multitudes 
of monotonous, colourless, dreary rooms, approached by staircases as 
desolate, which disgrace our courts and alleys. Let the room we 
enter be small, low, even dark, if but one touch of colour strike the 
eye it rests there thankful. So instantly, so strangely, does the human 
soul recognise, and rest in, one of God’s gifts even when surrounded by 
the degradation man has too often brought into his Father’s bright 
world of beauty. 

In their own little homes we may trust the human heart, which 
is the same everywhere, wherever it has a chance of scope for the 
elasticity which is in it, to teach the inhabitants to provide these 
natural sources of simple pleasure. When not quite oppressed by 
toil and poverty, the father makes window-boxes for his nasturtiums, 
the girl puts on her bright ribbon, the mother hangs up the red eur- 
tain. But there are certain rooms where we ask the poor to come 
in to see us, or to enjoy entertainments. Call them schoolrooms, 
mission-rooms, parish-rooms, what you will. Thanks to the better 
understanding of the wants of those who work all day, these are in- 
creasingly used for parties and amusements. I asked you just now to 
consider what your own London sitting-rooms would be if you with- 
drew all colour from them; I will ask you now to think what yon 
would feel if you were giving a party and all the colour were suddenly 
to disappear. You feel at once that, though your guests come from 
bright homes and will return to them, the loss would be_depressing. 
Do you not think we ought to be ashamed if weany, longer leave 
in their present ugliness the parish-rooms which are the only 
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drawing-rooms where our various hard-working clergy and ministers 
can entertain their poor neighbours, and our fellow citizens, for us ? 
I have visited many a one for the Kyrle Society when decorations 
have been asked for, I have accepted the loan of many, kindly 
lent me for parties of my own tenants, and I must say my heart has 
sunk at the forlorn look. Dirty distemper, or at best of a pale, dingy, 
yellowy brown if quite new; flat ceilings often blackened with gas 
and smoke; heavy, long, comfortless benches, frequently without 
backs ; old dusty cords to the windows; no mantel-piece, bracket, or 
pillar where one can put a glass of flowers ; not a picture on the walls 
unless some wretched rolled glazed print or map; not a curtain to 
introduce colour, or break the line of square, flat windows; draughts 
under the doors; black coal-scuttles, broken fenders—everything 
ugly, everything dingy. If there are any tea-things, they are sure 
to be of the commonest; if there are any urns they probably leak. 
Bare and hideous, their surfaces broken with nothing but holes made 
by nails torn out from the plaster, the walls stare at one. Cleanliness 
and good repair are the primary needs, and these the Kyrle Society 
does not profess to supply. But when these are secured, the place 
still looks cheerless without colour or decoration. Many such rooms 
have been put in order by their owners, encouraged by the promise of 
the Society that decoration would then be supplied. Many such now 
await treatment. More volunteers to paint, more money to buy what is 
needed, are now asked for, for fresh applications reach us continually ; 
there are some hundreds of such rooms which ought to be done. 
When from the bare homes, when out of the streets, when from 
the dark courts, you ask your poor neighbours to turn in to their 
parish-parlour, [ am sure you do not wish this to be your prepara- 
tion to receive them, you, whose walls blaze with gold and mirrors, 
and who put down red cloth to step from carriage to hall. Paint the 
walls, lighten them, brighten them, for the love of colour is a 
human instinct. 

We often have to lend from our store of flags and mottoes, coloured 
table-covers, and pretty vases, a number of things for evening parties 
in rooms such as these. Increase our stock of such if you can; they 
are borrowed continually by workers in poor districts, and transform 
the ugliest rooms for the time, and make pleasant variety in those 
which are not dreary. If you send scrap-books or illustrated books, 
try, so far as is easily possible, to send them in bright covers. 

The workers who live habitually in a dingy, shabby district feel 
this need of colour quite as much as the poor. We ought to think 
of them; they are leading a forlorn hope against enemies we only 
fight from a distance. It would strike you very much to hear many 
of them speak, as they have often done to us, as if the ugliness of the 
eastern districts were almost unbearable after a time; and I remem- 
ber well happening to be present at a Committee of the House of 
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Commons when a deputation of hardy working men, representing 
sixty-eight trades, came up to speak about model lodging-houses. 
There was no sentiment or nonsense about them, but it was evident 
from every sentence how painfully the ugliness oppressed them : ‘ dread- 
ful sameness,’ ‘ dreary whitewash,’ ‘ miserable monotony,’ and similar 
expressions occurred over and over again from them as they protested 
against the uniform, barrack-like look of many blocks of buildings. 

To come now to the musical branch of the Kyrle work. We have 
a choir which meets every Wednesday evening either for practice at 
the West End of the town, or for performance in poor neighbourhoods. 
Its main function is to perform oratorios in churches, chapels, and 
halls. ‘The company, as far as possible, accept invitations to perform 
in large and central buildings, and go to different quarters of London. 
The singers reach home very late at night, owing to the enormous 
distances. Often they have to go as far beyond Aldgate station as 
that is from Hyde Park ; in fact, at Aldgate’they feel almost home, so 
far does that waste of small houses extend which we call the East End. 
This fact serves to show how far many of the audiences live from the 
main centres of good, cheap music. Sometimes the church is filled 
with the very poor, to some of whom the impression made by the 
music is evidently new: the worn face often looks as if the listener 
were wrapped away, penetrating in thought into some vista of awe, 
wonder, and peace. Sometimes the church is crowded by working 
people, intelligent, very attentive, and tolerably comfortable-looking, 
but, one would guess, rarely carried beyond the somewhat prosaic 
routine of their daily lives. 

May I say here how small and mean appears to me the common 
habit of indifference about helping industrious, thrifty working 
people, who show no evidence of want? Indeed, I notice not 
only an indifference about helping them, but a want of interest in 
them. There is a depraved hunger for rags, sharp need, and slums, 
which pollutes some who profess charity. ‘I should like to go where 
there is condensed misery,’ a lady said lately in the cheeriest tone. 
‘My dear madam,’ I should like to have said,‘ are you indeed so 
uneducated and dull? You have, I presume, never felt any. If 
you had known what misery was, you might have known what 
blessing it brought if rightly met; but if you had yourself known 
what meeting it thus costs, what ruin and havoc it leaves, if the 
human soul is overwhelmed by it instead of riding on the crest of 
its great wave, you would pause a little before you take courage to 
look at it.’ But, short of this utter callousness, there is a certain 
excited temper abroad which almost amounts to a longing to see 
extreme want. There is, in a court I know well, a great blank, 
high, bare, black wall, which rises within a few feet gftha@, back 
windows of a number of rooms inhabited by the poor, 1 have shown 
it to many ladies and gentlemen, and have saidfhow cheerless it 
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made the rooms. Some feel it, and seem to realise what sitting 
opposite to it day after day would be. Some say it isn’t so very 
dark, and almost seem to add, ‘Can you show us nothing worse?’ 
Then I never do. I know it is partly a difference of imaginative 
sympathy, not necessarily of kindliness, but to me the want felt by 
those who have little of this world’s goods is too solemn to disclose 
it to those who haven’t imagination enough to feel it other than as an 
exciting show. Those who haven’t the power to feel even a slight 
pain affecting any man as if it hurt them too, those who cannot 
enter into the sense of satisfaction in rendering a little fuller and 
gayer the somewhat same life of worthy working people, who by 
thrift and industry have raised, or kept, themselves above the brink 
of pauperism, can have no human sympathy which can entitle them 
to lift the veil of greater want, or enter the haunts of sin. So at 
least I feel. 

To return to the music. Besides the choir, for which additional 
members are needed, the musical secretary is glad to receive the 
names of those who will sing or play at any of the numerous smaller 
concerts in school and mission-rooms, for which help is asked. Four- 
teen oratorios have been performed by the choir during the past year, 
and thirty-three smaller concerts. 

One of the musical branches owes its rise and main support to 
the kindness of Lady Brabazon. It has for its object the provision 
of concerts in hospitals and workhouses. Thirty-one performances 
have taken place during the past year. Singers and other performers 
are gladly welcomed for these concerts also. I ought to point out 
that money is needed for the musical branch of the Society. So large 
a body of volunteers requires—so my experience teaches—always a 
certain amount of paid work if their full power is to be made avail- 
able. Kind as they are, one cannot expect conductors, organists, 
accompanists, and professional singers to give their time week after 
week ; then there is often printing to be paid for, and the hire of 
pianos. Our performances cost about 128]. in the past year, an 
average of about 1/. 12s. each. The choir has done much, it has 
brought in a large number of those who give valuable time freely, 
and we ask earnestly for funds to carry on the work. 

Let me say a few words about the distribution of flowers. All 
must know how much pleasure it gives. Many, I hope, send flowers 
somewhere for the poor, and I would not be understood as for 
a moment suggesting any alteration to those who now send to 
anyone. But to those who do not I should like to point out that 
we have special facilities for introducing flowers among those who 
are not easily reached by other organisations. The sick and old in 
hospitals and workhouses have many claims to every sort of allevia- 
tion of their condition, and those who come to class or library where 
flowers are distributed should certainly have them too if possible; 
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but let it be remembered also that we have a machinery for giving 
them quickly, and therefore quite fresh, in the worst courts among 
those who have not yet reached the point of availing themselves of 
any of the good work near them. The houses under the care of 
myself and the ladies working with me contain a number of such 
families, and our frequent visits to every room bring us, and with us 
the flowers, into the homes of those who for various reasons are not 
going to any school, chapel, or mission-room. 

I come now to the largest and most costly branch of the Kyrle 
Society’s work—that of providing Open Spaces. During the past 
year three disused burial grounds have been handed over to the 
Society to be laid out, previous to their being taken over by the 
several vestries of the parishes in which they are situated ; funds to 
the amount of 700/. have been collected, which will enable us to com- 
plete all three: one of them is already open to the public, the other 
two will be opened as soon as the grass is ready. After long nego- 
tiations with the vestries concerned, arrangements have just been 
made that they should take over and open to the public another such 
garden in the south of London, so soon as the Kyrle Society has laid 
it out. The spring is coming on, and, if the year is not to be lost, 
the work ought to be put in hand at once. It will cost, I believe, 
about 300/., of which 50/. is in hand. This burial ground is 
situated in a very crowded neighbourhood. I am sure if you saw the 
swarming populution, locked out from such a garden of the future, 
and thought what it would be to them if opened next July or 
August, you would help us to render it available by that time if 
possible. The process is somewhat costly; the paths must be strong 
and wide, the drainage must be good; such a space is often very 
useful in affording light and air to a whole row of cottages if the 
high brick wall surrounding it is replaced by an iron railing; then 
there are grass guards to be provided, beds for flowers to be made, 
grass to be sown, perhaps trees and shrubs to be planted, and a great 
number of strong seats to be placed. After these are once paid for, 
the vestry undertakes the whole cost of maintenance and care- 
taking. 

To those, however, who wish to make a gift to a neighbourhood 
which will be valued by thousands, these gardens form an excellent 
opportunity for doing so. It came out in evidence before the House 
of Lords Committee, at the time the Kyrle Society helped to save 
the St. James’s burial ground from being absorbed by the London 
and North-Western Railway, that as many as 10,000 persons often 
visited another ground in the parish on a fine summer Sunday after- 
noon. If, then, you wish to give what will be enjoyed by many, you 
may enrich these gardens. One lady has just given us a fountain. 
As an example what has been found in other places to enhance the 
pleasure such gardens afford, I may enumerate aviaries full of bright 
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birds, or gold-fish for the fountains; summer houses for the old or 
feeble to sit in; invalid chairs to be borrowed to bring the delicate 
woman or child to the garden; periodicals to be lent by the gate- 
keeper ; filters and mugs for drinking water. All are appropriate 
and valued gifts. One friend from Southampton, and one from 
Reading, sent a large contribution of suitable shrubs; one lady gave 
money to buy red and white hawthorn-trees, laburnums, almonds, and 
lilacs; and we have also had welcome presents of bulbs and of 
ferns. 

Besides this living colour, we are trying to introduce inscriptions 
in permanent mosaic on the blank walls which often bound the gar- 
dens. In my printed letter to my fellow-workers this year, I referred 
to one such scheme in the following words :— 

I had hoped to have received contributions to pay for placing an inscription in 
a Lambeth garden. The design was most kindly drawn and given to the Kyrle 
Society by Mr. Statham. The words were George Herbert’s :— 

§ All may have, 
If they dare try, a glorious life or grave.’ 


I liked to think of the words being there ; they were to run the whole length of 
the blank outside wall of the churck which bounds the garden. I believed the 
words might go home to many a man as he hurried along the crowded thorough- 
fare near, if he caught sight of them between the trees, their colour attracting his 
notice perhaps, first, in its contrast with the dreary dinginess all round. 


May I here express, as I have no other way of thanking the kind 
donor, my great delight, on returning home a few days after that 
letter was circulated, to find on my table 30/. in notes, accompanied 
by a few words from an anonymous friend to say that the gift was 
for this inscription? This donation so nearly completed the amount 
required that the mosaic is now being executed. 

The need of these small gardens is now so generally recognised, 
and so much has lately been written about it, that I will not dwell on 
it here, except to point out the near connection of the subject with 
one just now attracting special attention, namely, the overcrowding 
of the homes of the poor. We all know that if people go into the 
country in summer with a large family, they say often, ‘ It will not 
matter having so small a house; the garden is so large.’ What the 
private garden is to the one family, that the common garden is to the 
many families. These little London spaces become to the people summer 
nurseries, play-rooms, sitting-rooms, and dining-rooms. Think how, 
when the hot sun renders all the little houses in the London court 
oppressively stifling, the air blows cooler by the seats under the 
plane-trees ; fancy how much fresher the rooms are for the children to 
return to if they have been skipping out of doors in the twilight up 
to bed-time. I saw a woman with her work-basket comfortably 
settled in a summer-house in a garden at Stepney the other day mak- 
ing a shirt: she told me she always brought her work there in sum- 
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mer. I have seen dozens of men take their dinners into these gar- 
dens in hot weather instead of going to the public-houses. ll this 
makes the at best too narrow homes more healthy, more comfortable, 
mere quiet. 

May I in this connection mention a gift which one landowner 
is about to make? He notices that at Kensington and Paddington, 
where it is no longer possible to give separate gardens even to the 
rich, a strip of common garden is sometimes allotted to a row of 
houses or a square; for this advantage presumably much higher rent 
is paid by the householders. His poor tenants cannot pay for 
separate gardens, nor even for a space in common, but he has resolved 
to set apart freely, and devote in perpetuity for a public garden, at 
least two acres of land on the estate which he owns. So far as I 
know, this will be the first land which could have been sold for 
building which has been given, in perpetuity, for garden or recrea- 
tion ground to Londoners by anyone. Let the name of Mr. Evelyn 
be remembered as the man who has led the way in this particular 
form of public benefit. 

There are two legislative measures bearing on this subject which 
I believe to be greatly needed, and which I earnestly trust may be 
secured this year. One is the passing of the Disused Burial Grounds 
Bill, now before the House of Commons, which was introduced by 
Mr. John Holland. It is intended to preserve from the encroach- 
ments of builders all burial grounds, consecrated or unconsecrated. 
The want of such an Act has been felt for some time, and has been 
specially illustrated lately by the difficulty of preventing the Peel 
Grove Burial Ground from being used as a site for workmen’s dwell- 
ings. The builder there and in other places proposes to put a layer 
of concrete over the graves, and to build on that. He avoids dis- 
turbing the bodies, and hopes thus to conform to the letter of 
the law. To say nothing of the importance of preserving these 
grounds as breathing spaces, the danger to health would be great if 
such houses were erected: hollowed by graves as the earth is, the 
concrete is sure to settle, cracks in it will be made, and the gases 
will rise into the warmed houses. Yet it seems doubtful whether 
anyone has power to interfere ; the Home Secretary, I believe, can- 
not, as no bodies are moved. The houses can indeed be closed as 
insanitary after they are built, but it remains to be seen whether a 
vestry will ‘ruin a poor man,’ as it will be called, if they condemn 
the houses when once the builder has expended money on building. 
It is to be earnestly hoped that in the hurry of an exciting session 
nothing will happen to interfere with the passing of the Bill. 

The other legislative reform which seems to me needed is one in 
the Metropolitan Building Acts, or by-laws of the Metropolitan 
Board which regulate the amount of space to be left behind all new 
dwelling houses. The amount should not be a fixed one, as at 
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present, but should vary in proportion to the height of the house. 
London has no such provision, and it is sad to see the miserable 
allowance of yard left between the very high houses now so common. 
The permission thus to build probably only acts as a means of ena- 
bling ground landlords to command higher ground rents. Certainly 
it has of late years become impossible to build houses of moderate 
height, for land is let at a price caleulated on the assumption that 
many stories will be built. 

There is one branch of the open space question to which I 
specially desire to ask attention. Not that many of us can do 
very much to forward it, except by cultivating that large hope 
which often leads to great results, because it keeps before the mind 
of hundreds objects which it would be good to attain, and then, when 
opportunity arises, people care to attain them. The hope I would 
desire that we should all keep steadily before us is that of securing 
additional large open spaces on the outskirts of London. [If all our 
little churchyards, if the few available squares, were all thrown open, 
if our School Board playgrounds were not, as now, closed on the 
children’s one-holiday Saturday, we have still, taking into account 
the Embankment and the parks, very little open space in proportion 
to the population. More and more as the houses creep out over the 
fields in the suburbs, and especially as they cover the hills near 
London, the people feel the loss. I can remember when one had 
not far to walk to reach the country; now the places which were 
then hayfields are covered with villas. Where working people used 
to wander out on Saturdays and holidays, by Highgate, by Hamp- 
stead, by Camberwell, by Deptford, everywhere the ground is being 
built over. Common after common has indeed been saved, Epping 
Forest and Burnham Beeches; but, so far as I know, no land which 
could legally have been sold for building has ever yet been given to, 
or bought for, the people of London, by any of her citizens, to be 
kept as open space, except the few acres about tobe given by Mr. 
Evelyn. We lost the Swiss Cottage Fields, we lost Paddington 
Park, but that is no reason for despondency ; year by year, from tiny 
beginnings, we have seen the interest in this subject deepen and 
grow, and the day will come when more open space will be given for 
the people, I believe. There is now once more a movement in this 
direction set on foot, which to the utmost of our power we may each 
help. I refer to that for providing additional open space on the 
north of London. Papers explaining what is proposed may be procured 
from Mr. Edmund Maurice, Sydney Cottage, Hampstead. Some may 
know that many commons have been saved on the south of London, 
but that only one existed on the north. The rights of the lord of the 
manor over that one—Hampstead Heath—were bought up by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. It is, however, only 240 acres in extent. 
Beyond it Kilburn, Willesden, Finchley, are becoming masses of 
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houses; up to it, over our lost Swiss Cottage Fields, Fitz-John’s 
Avenue and many other roads are uniting Hampstead to London. 
For all that vast district the small 240 acres will soon be the only 
park. It will have to serve as well, unless the hands of the leaders of 
this new movement are adequately strengthened, for a great new dis- 
trict also which will assuredly creep up the Highgate slopes as soon 
as the land north of Kentish Town is in the market. There is a hill 
—Parliament Hill—just north of that large crowded district of 
Kentish Town ; up this hill the poor now stream in thousands; from 
its top you can see all London lie at your feet ; there you always get 
a breeze, and sight of the sunset ; there the children can still play on 
the grass. We are getting more and more—quite necessarily, but 
rather sadly—in our parks to regard grass as too rare and costly to 
step on. Near Kentish Town we can still walk on it and pick butter- 
cups. Is there really no one who will save even a few acres of this 
land near the homes of the poor, the more valuable as it saves them 
from having to approach the Heath by a long, weary walk through 
streets ? 

Other efforts are being made in the south to preserve Pepys Hill 
and the Hilly Fields. These attempts all spring from the instinct 
which makes people long to keep the power of walking up the hills 
near their homes. 

Will it ever occur to any very rich man or woman to buy some 
such place for London? I sometimes think so, and hope it may be 
soon, for every year the country is further off, and land grows 
dearer. 

There are many kinds of gifts which have now a demoralising 
effect on the poor ; never did men more desire to be generous, never 
did their generosity find expression in ways which proved so mis- 
chievous. The gift of a man’s time and heart is now, as ever, helpful, 
but we want to offer money too, in such measure as we are entrusted 
with it. Such gifts as this of common land could do nothing but 
unmixed good. The space, the quiet, the sight of grass and trees 
and sky, which are a common inheritance of men in most circum- 
stances, are accepted as so natural, are enjoyed so wholly in common, 
that, however largely they were given, they could be only helpful. 
Have you ever thought what the sense of quiet is to the member of 
a poor family? Many of them have never for years been alone, 
hardly ever been in silence; crowd, noise, dirt, confusion all round. 
Your excursion trains and vans only carry noise into the country ; 
let the people stroll from their own homes up the hilly fields, and 
you may be sure it will do them good. 


I have been asked to add a few words about the houses of the 
people, but what can I say? There has been so much said. Is it 
not better just now silently to do? If, after all the talking“ and 
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writing, you yourselves are meaning henceforward quietly and natu- 
rally to know a few poor people as your friends, you will soon learn 
how to help them, and how they help you. Then, perhaps, the 
homes will be better. We are all parts of one great human family ; 
you know very well that your friends in general provide themselves 
with houses and the necessaries of life. It is not otherwise with 
these poorer neighbours. You can give them flowers and come 
nearer to them thereby, but if their intercourse with you is mainly 
that of receiving chance half-crowns or dinners, or living as recipients 
of your bounty, you will find little manly human fellowship possible, 
See, then, first that the homes are not bolstered up with gifts. 

And, secondly, may I add that much has been said lately of Miss 
Octavia Hill’s plan of managing houses for the poor? There is, 
believe me, no plan in it at all. There is indeed some technical 
knowledge essential—more, perhaps, than people realise who seem to 
think they can manage houses without training. But success in this 
depends no more on any plan than does that of a young lady who 
begins housekeeping. Certain things she should indeed know, but 
whether she manages well or ill depends mainly on what she is. So 
it is with me and all the fellow-workers who undertake the charge 
of houses for or with me. If we are patient, firm, gentle, punctual, 


ersevering, courteous, ready to learn, quick to see, and swift to 
2> ’ ) ) 5) 


execute what is needed, economical as to expenditure, and liberal in 
plans for good, clever as to tangible things, and full of sympathy in 
spiritual ones, then the houses and families under our care will 
steadily progress, but in so far as we fail in these characteristics—and 
we fail uften—so far our courts and tenants, like our homes and 


families, suffer. 

Only, somehow, if we set our desires on trying to help, and lose 
thought of ourselves in others, our mistakes and failings seem to sink 
into insignificance, and the great purpose we have at heart prospers, 
and little by little, as the years go on, steady progress is made in the 
outward things, and the sense of affection and relationship between 
us and our tenants deepens, and out of our imperfect work our 
Father leads us, and all we love, onward towards His own perfec- 


tion. 
Octavia HI. 





THE FORTHCOMING 
ARAL RACE AT NEWMARKET. 


On the 2nd of July next a weight-for-age race will be run at Newmarket by 
horses of pure Arabian blood.— Racing Advertisement. 


Azout four years ago it was permitted me to sketch in the pages of 
this Review my ideas about the Arabian as a thoroughbred horse, 
and to call attention to the advantage it might be to English 
breeders to acquire a fresh strain of pure blood in addition to that 
already possessed by them. I argued that, the functions of the 
thoroughbred being twofold—namely, those of a racehorse and of a sire 
for half-bred stock—-the existing English horse could not be relied on 
as fulfilling either duty in an entirely satisfactory manner. As a race- 
horse he was degenerating in stoutness if not in speed ; and as a sire 
he had acquired certain faults of constitution and temper which, 
while leaving him the best we had, made him no longer the best we 
could aspire to have. I contrasted him with the Arabian on both 
these points, and to the Arabian’s advantage. Admitting that, as 
things stood at present, no imported Eastern horse could hope to 
run with English thoroughbreds successfully on the turf, I neverthe- 
less stated my opinion that speed was distinctly an Arabian quality, 
and one which a few generations of careful selection under more 
favourable conditions than any the desert afforded could be developed 
in England out of pure Eastern sources. I maintained, moreover, 
that asasire the Arabian was already the English thoroughbred’s 
superior. He had courage, temper, beauty, and above all, soundness 
of constitution, such as the other no longer had ; and his inferiority, 
if inferiority there was, lay only in his size. This defect certainly 
could be lessened by good feeding and the English climate; and 
I expressed my confidence that the Arabian might, even in point of 
size, become the other’s equal. At any rate, a height of 15 hands 
2 or perhaps 3 inches might be reached; and beyond this limit there 
was no practical advantage for breeding purposes. 

The paper led to some discussion. In my zeal for the Arabian, I 
had, fortunately or unfortunately, let drop some disparaging words 
with regard to his rival more than the occasion required, and the 
disciples of Admiral Rous were roused. Yorkshire breeders would 
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not hear a word of doubt cast on the descendants of Eclipse and 
Herod, as the best of possible horses in the best of possible worlds; 
and it was proved to demonstration by sporting writers on the one 
hand that our modern ‘racing machine’ was in fact nothing but an 
improved Arab so far ahead in development that to go back to 
unimproved sources was a mere retrogression ; and on the other, that 
the superior qualities of the English horse were due not at all to his 
Eastern sires, but to certain maternal ancestors of indigenous breed, 
figured in the stud lists as ‘dams unknown,’ and especially to a 
famous ‘old Vintner mare,’ of unascertained pedigree, but believed 
to have nothing Eastern in her origin. Mr. John Osborne, of Epsom, 
was my most powerful opponent, and I fear he got the better of me 
in his argument respecting the lineage of the English horse, for he 
is a profound scholar in stud lore, and perhaps I owe him still some 
apology for having overstated in some degree my case; but others 
came to my rescue, and notably among them Major Upton, who, with 
Mr. Henry Chaplin, had first brought the matter forward some years 
earlier than the date of my own suggestion. Sir Francis Doyle, too, 
in a learned and amusing treatise, compared the various breeds of 
antiquity, and argued in my favour, urging that not only should 
Arabian studs be formed, but studs also of Etruscans, Barbs, and 
white Anatolians, should such be discoverable still in their ancestral 
homes; while, finally, a famous statesman and still more famous 
scholar did me the honour of connecting my experiment with his 
own classical researches into the origin of the Parthenon horse and 
the wooden horse of Troy. There, in the bypaths of ancient erudi- 
tion, the discussion lost its way and stopped. 

But, like all discussions where a true principle is involved, it had 
served its purpose. Attention had been excited, and those who had 
had most to do with thoroughbreds were those most ready to acknow- 
ledge the major premiss of my argument, namely, the fact of their 
ever-growing and radical defects. With regard to my minor premiss, 
the merit of the Arabian, I had put my argument already into the 
practical form of importing eighteen mares from the desert and two 
stallions, the nucleus of my present stud; and they began to attract 
visitors. The late Prince Batthyany was, I think, the first member 
of the Jockey Club who took sufficient interest in the matter to come 

‘ to see my stud, and he at once pronounced the importations to be 
thoroughbreds in miniature, and strongly encouraged me to persevere, 
spreading their fame, moreover, among his friends, and inviting me 
to Newmarket to preach at headquarters the new gospel of Arabia to 
the elders of the sporting world. The good old Prince, now alas 
gathered to his fathers, was himself more than an elder, and his 
recollections went back to the days of Colonel Sibthorpe and Lord 

George Bentinck ; and some of these little desert mares, he used to 

say, reminded him of the time when he first rode as a light-weight 
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at Goodwood, in days when ‘ English horses still had short backs and 
good legs.’ Lord Calthorpe, too, came, and Captain Machell, and 
Mr. Clare Vyner, and all gave me advice and encouragement, and 
many others whom I need not speak of here by name. But I will 
remark in passing that the most appreciative judges of the Arabian 
have almost invariably been racing men. These are uniformly struck 
with the quality of what they see, and recognise at once the Arab’s 
strong points where they are stronger than the English thorough- 
bred’s, his powerful loins, good feet, and clean sinews. Hunting men, 
on the contrary, are as a rule unfavourable judges. They nearly 
always appraise a horse by his size and apparent power of frame, and 
they find the Arab lacking in bone and substance, and, as they say, 
altogether too light for their work ; and according to their notions 
they are right, for a heavy horse is wanted in the hunting-field, 
where many a fence in the day’s run has to be crashed through by 
sheer weight. Yet there is no finer natural hunter than the Arab, no 
bolder jumper or more intelligent performer across country. Cavalry 
men, again, and old Indians I find fanciful in their judgments. 
When they like Arabs, which is not always, they generally have seen 
or possessed some one favourite horse which has become to them a 
type by which they judge the rest. Or they have some special 
point to which they look exclusively as a test of breeding, and so 
overlook that general symmetry which is the Arab’s real character- 
istic. The truth is, the Arab is a thoroughbred, and must be judged 
as such or not at all. He is a bad ‘ dealer’s horse,’ and attracts little 
attention at the shows. But by breeders he is appreciated; and 
trainers and all who have had experience of blood stock understand 
him at a glance. 

My visit to Newmarket was, thanks to Prince Batthyany, who 
spared no pains to help me, a success. I felt indeed a little at first 
as Saint Paul may have felt at Athens, preaching true doctrine to 
the worshippers of an unknown god; but I found the stubbornest 
unbelievers amiably inclined, and all were delighted to listen, even 
that rank Conservative Lord X. whose view of the Arab horse was, 
that if he had any merit he had got it from certain thoroughbred 
sires imported to Arabia by Newmarket sportsmen at the time of the 
Crusades. The argument was a new one, and I confess confounded 
me; but, I have reason to believe that nevertheless his Lordship, 
better than his words, supported me no less than my other friends in 
the proposal which was the upshot of my visit, namely, that a weight- 
for-age race should be sanctioned by the Jockey Club to be run for 
by Arab horses only. 

Such, in any case, was the origin of the race. And I think it 
will be of interest before it is run, if I report progress as to the 
result of my own special experiments in Arab breeding at home, and 
then give some description of the principal horses which are likely 
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to compete in it with mine. The entries for the event have passed 
all expectations in point of number, and the race is now nearly sure 
to be a good one; and it must be remembered that it will be the 
first race of the kind run in England for more than a hundred 
years. 

The assumption on which the whole experiment has been based 
has been of course that stock foaled in this country would, by the 
action of the English climate combined with good feeding, increase 
in size, and probably also in speed ; and the first half of this proposi- 
tion we have, I think, already verified. Thus my oldest colt, Purple 
Emperor, is now a five-year-old, and his present owner (for I sold him 
two years since) informs me that his height is 15 hands 2 inches— 
the height of his dam being only 14 hands 3 inches—and he describes 
him as a handsome well-shaped horse. 

My second colt, Hadramaut, by Kars, 14 hands 2} inches, out of 
Hagar, 15 hands, I gave as a yearling to Major Meysey Thompson, who 
has had him on his farm these three years near Mullingar in Ireland, 
where he has been well fed and cared for. He is now a four-year- 
old and measures 15 hands 4 inch. His owner writes of him :— 
‘ Hadramaut has been out hunting several times during the winter, 
ridden by his lad, and is a most splendid jumper. This country is 
one of the biggest in Ireland, and wants a very big bold jumper, as 
well as great cleverness—but he has never made a mistake.’ 

Both these colts are entered for the Newmarket race. 

My own entries are :— 

Halfa, own sister to Hadramaut, a beautiful chestnut three- 
year-old filly standing 15 bands 4 inch, which but for her perfect head 
might well be taken for an English thoroughbred, as indeed she often 
has been taken. 

Shiraz, 15 hands } inch, by Kars, 14 hands 24 inches, out of 
Sherifa, 14 hands 24 inches, also a three-year-old filly, with more 
bone and length than Halfa but less racing-like. She too has acquired 
something of an English shape, and it is difficult, looking at her 
beside her little Arab dam, a Nejd mare from Ibn Saoud, not to be 
astonished at so marked and sudden a change. 

The third—Damascene—is of the same age, an upstanding colt 
with four white legs, unmistakably an Arab, and a very handsome 
one. His height, as a three-year-old, is 14 hands 3 inches ; his sire, 
Pharaoh, being 14 hands 3 inches; his dam, Damask Rose, 14 hands 
2 inches ; but he has still much to grow, and cannot well finally remain 
under 15 hands 1 inch. 

Besides these, my best two-year-olds are Jeroboam and Purple Ibis, 
14 hands each, and Nebuchadnezzar, a July colt, at present 13 hands 
3 inches. All these will certainly pass 15 hands 1 inch when fully 
grown, and I expect one or two of my present yearlings to reach fully 
15 hands 2 inches, while the foals of the year are still more’promising. 
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There are, of course, a few exceptions to the general improvement 
noticed, but very few. The general run of the young stock are not 
only taller but more lengthy than their sires and dams, have deeper 
girth, and have not fallen off in bone. I consider, therefore, that in 
point of increased size the experiment is proved; and, by selecting 
the largest fillies to continue it, I have no doubt whatever now that 
we shall reach in a few years an average as well as an exceptional 
height of 15 hands 2 inches. I do not wish for more. 

Of other English-bred colts entered for the race I hear of two :— 

Mr. Baird’s Hadeed, a bay three-year-old, which he bred in 
Scotland from a horse and mare imported from Egypt some years 
ago. Hesays of him :—‘ My colt Hadeed is doing well. He is a very 
strong horse, but does not look like galloping. I am much better 
pleased with the younger ones. I have a two-year-old 14 hands 
14 inches, and a yearling 14 hands.’ 

Captain Tryons Asil, also a three-year-old, is out of a mare 
imported from the Euphrates in 1880. At two years old he measured 
14 hands 3 inches, but I do not know his height this year, although 
I understand he is very well grown, perhaps the tallest of the three- 
year-olds ; and this, with Mr. Algernon Bourke’s King Solomon, 
closes the list as far as home-bred horses are concerned. 

But, it will be asked, though increased size has been gained, how 
about increase of speed? This, unfortunately, we cannot gauge with 
a tape measure as we can height and girth, or with any certainty with a 
stop-watch, nor do I think that even this year’s race at Newmarket 
will entirely answer the question or give us more than a first line by 
which we may afterwards reckon certain progress. In the meantime, 
however, and as affording some clue for our speculation, it may be 
not unprofitable to inquire into the statistics of Arab racing as it is 
carried on in India, for from this alone we can learn something—and, 
as I have been lately spending some months in that country, I will 
jot down the information I have been able to acquire and give it as 
an argument for what it may be worth. Arab racing in India may 
be divided under two heads—galloway and pony racing, in which as a 
rule the Arab carries all before him, and horse racing proper, where 
he is pitted against Australians, or country-bred horses of mixed 
English or Australian origin. Against these, I must confess, he is 
admittedly at a disadvantage ; and there are only two Arabs now on 
the Indian turf who, to my knowledge, ever venture to try conclusions 
with other than inferior specimens of the thoroughbred Australian. 
It is a moot point, again, how far the Australian himself stan‘ls 
behind the thoroughbred of our own islands, and so how far the best 
Indian Arabs would be able to run with these last; but I think we 
may take it for granted that none would have much chance on any- 
thing like equal terms, or even if entered for the Goodwood Cup at 
the Goodwood Cup allowance of 28 Ibs. One thing, however, is clear 
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to all who know anything of Indian racing, and it stands strongly in 
favour of my theory—namely, that ,between Arab and Arab every 
inch of height is an advantage. With hardly an exception the bigger 
horses run away from the little ones ; and where the blood is of equal 
quality, size is a certain test of racing merit. Thus the two best horses 
on the Indian turf this year are also the two tallest, Sherwood 15 hands, 
and Euphrates 15 hands 1 inch, the latter horse being probably the 
fastest at heavy weights as well as the tallest which has ever run in 
India. I saw him myself, at Bombay, last February, do his two miles 
in 3 minutes 49 seconds, carrying 10 stone on his back, and canter 
in, an easy winner; this on a round course with almost dangerous 
curves; and I think it will be admitted that for many an English 
horse such time at such weight would have been no mean perform- 
ance. Sherwood, too, I have seen run hardly less well, and, indeed, by 
some he is considered as becoming now the better horse, for Euphrates, 
who is aged and has never been spared, is beginning to run stale. 
Next to these stand Young Revenge and Dictator, both the property 
of Abdul Rahman Minnee, the famous Arab dealer of Bombay, 
horses from 14 hands 3 inches to 15 hands. Indeed, the only little 
horse who is able at all to hold his own with the second class of such 
tall Arabs as these is the pony Rex, whose astonishing performances, 
in spite of his low height, 13 hands 3 inches, are the single exception 
wanted to prove the rule. But Rex is in reality no pony, but a weight- 
carrying racehorse on a low scale of inches, owning the best shoulders, 
the longest and deepest frame, and the stoutest heart, of any four-footed 
beast alive. As high a price as 2,000 guineas has been offered for 
him, and he is regarded by all racing men in India as a prodigy. 
Thus we may argue with some confidence that increase of size will, 
to a great extent if not in absolute proportion, be accompanied in 
our English-bred Arabs by increase of speed. 

I took much pains, while at Bombay this winter, to ascertain the 
facts of Arabian horse-dealing correctly; and I find that in my 
former article I did injustice to the Indian racing Arab, and in 
hardly less degree to his importer, the honest ‘ gombaz,’ who brings 
him from the desert as a colt for sale. With regard to the latter, I 
saw much of him at Abdul Rahman’s stables, and all that I saw con- 
vinced me that he is a favourable specimen of his class, and may, as 
a rule, be relied on to say fairly what and whence the animal is 
which he is selling. Not always, of course, for just as there are real 
and false Arabian horses, so there are real and false Arabian dealers. 
No one would be wise, for instance, to trust the word of a Persian of 
this class, or of an Iraki unsupported by more authentic witnesses. 
But, sitting in conclave with Abdul Rahman and such true Arabs as 
Eyd et Temimi, Ali ibn Amr, and Eyssa el Kurtass, I think no man 
need doubt the truth of what he hears. Eyd et Temimi, especially, 
who is a Bedouin of the noble tribe of Harb, and knows the desert as 
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hardly a man living knows it, may be relied on implicitly for all he 
avers, and I was able to test his accuracy both as to horse-lore and 
intertribal politics in innumerable instances. Abdul Rahman himself 
too, though not a Bedouin, is a noble type of the town Arab of Nejd, 
being the scion of a well-known family of Shagra in Kasim; and, 
horse-dealer though he has been for the last thirty years in Bombay, 
has never been untrue to the traditions of his birth. It gives one a 
better feeling towards one’s kind to mix with men like these, and to find 
the old Arab maxim holding true in their case, even under the trying 
circumstances of their life in India, that, far from horsedealing being 
with them, as with us, a demoralising trade, ‘the possession of noble 
horses serves to ennoble man.’ Abdul Rahman, in his thirty years’ 
history of buying and selling, has never been charged with an unjust 
dealing, or with taking an unfair advantage, and has maintained at 
its original high level his repute as a man of lofty principles and 
stainless character, while many an instance is recorded of him of 
generosity in his dealings inexplicable by the common rules of com- 
mercial practice. 

Conversing daily with these gentlemen, I learned the history of 
most of the horses now running on the Indian turf, and though the 
origin of some of them is lost, most of them have authentic pedi- 
grees, and the best have been brought from those same Anazeh tribes 
which I have myself visited. Thus, Euphrates is a Kehilan om 
Soura, brought by Ali el Khereyri from those tribes. He is now ten 
years old, and has lost an eye, but is still a grand horse. His large 
bony head is just what the Bedouins admire, and galloping he has a 
stride quite out of proportion even to his great length. His defects, 
to my eye, area rather short neck and rather long cannon-bones ; 
but there is no question as to his blood or merit as a racing Arab. 
Like most of the Indian horses, he has had his ups and downs of 
fortune, having been bought at one time by a veterinary surgeon for 
a few rupees on account of a supposed lameness; and being now 
beyond purchasing price, in the hands of the Maharajahs of Jodpore. 

Dictator, Hercules, and Rataplan, are also Anazeh horses, and I 
was much gratified by finding in Abdul Rahman’s stables, under the 
name of Proximo, a magnificent Kehilan el Akhras horse, whom I 
remembered well having seen ridden, five years before, by Jeddan ibn 
Mehed, near Palmyra, and which I knew had been taken from him 
forcibly by Ali Pasha of Deyr, two summers later. 

Sherwood, on the other hand, is from the Montefik tribe, bred by 
Khazal el Miftah on the lower Euphrates, a Saadan Togan, and per- 
fectly ‘ masbut’ (of known breed), the Arabs assure me, although his 
English trainer, Bowen, thinks from his style he must have an English 
cross in his blood. I looked this horse well over, in his stable and 
out of it, and though he certainly has some English points, a straight 
shoulder among others, I see no reason to doubt his‘complete authen- 
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ticity. He certainly is a wonderful performer, but I believe his 
success is due in part to the great superiority of the training he 
receives over that of any other stable in India. The native trainers 
nearly always, I am told, ask too much of their horses, and run them 
out of all form by an abuse of trials and preliminary gallops. Sher- 
wood, too, was discovered as a racehorse only by accident. Bought 
by Colonel Gonne, after having been refused as a troop-horse, he made 
the Afghan campaign as second charger, and was at one time forced 
to carry a pack. Then he was promoted to ‘ sky racing’ and at last, 
having changed hands, he fought his way slowly to his present posi- 
tion at the head of the Arab turf in India. 

Little Rex, already mentioned, is looked upon by Eyd et Temimi 
as his own special horse, for he was bred by his own tribe, the Harb, 
and bought by himself as a yearling of his breeder, as he relates 
with pride, for forty-five silver dollars only. He is a Hamdani Simri, 
and is the typical horse of Nejd. He again was only found out to be 
what he is in a racing sense comparatively late in life. He is now 
eight years old. 

Indeed, the only distinguished racehorses whose blood is unknown 
are Crusader and Young Revenge, the former having been bred at 
Bahreyn from a nameless mare; the second, though clearly of the 
highest breeding, never having been traced to his original home. 

I am sorry that neither Euphrates nor Sherwood nor Rex 
have been entered for the race at Newmarket; but one of the horses 
already named has been entered, namely, Dictator, the property of 
Abdul Rahman, and winner of many races last year and the year 
before ; and Kismet also, who ran successfully this winter in Bombay, 
is on his way to England, while a third, Reformer, also left India 
to run for Lord William Beresford, but, unfortunately, died in the 
Red Sea. 

It is remarkable that all the horses I have spoken of, with the 
exception of Kismet, a dark chestnut, are bays; and I think this fact 
bears out the Bedouin axiom that bay is the fastest colour, and 
perhaps also Colonel Hamilton’s theory that it is the true colour of 
the indigenous wild horse of Arabia. Certain, however, it is that 
nearly every horse of high calibre now running in India is bay, and 
I know of only one first-class grey and two first-class chestnuts in 
training. Among the galloways and ponies this is not so; and I 
understand the reason to be that the smaller horses are from Nejd, 
where grey is the prevailing colour, whereas the larger are from the 
Anazeh, where it is bay. Twenty years ago it was a very rare occur- 
rence for a Sebaa or Fedaan (Anazeh) horse to find his way to India ; 
and twenty years ago also the best racehorses were flea-bitten greys. 
But the order of things is no) reversed, and Abdul Rahman assures 
me that not only are the bay horses which now arrive at Bombay 
better than the modern greys, but better as racehorses than those 
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which used to come. The demand for speed has, as a natural conse- 
quence, produced speed; and the dealers can better afford now to 
buy Anazeh horses, since the price given for first-class Arabs at 
Bombay has become higher, and also because with increased facilities 
of steam transport the risk has become smaller. 

While, however, the price given for first-class racing Arabs has 
increased, the general demand for them has fallen. I asked Abdul 
Rahman how many Arab horses passed through his hands yearly, and 
he told me ‘about seven hundred,’ as compared with the fifteen 
hundred imported when he started in business thirty years ago. 
There is no longer, he says, so great a demand for them either for 
cavalry or for carriage work, Australians having taken the place of 
Arabs for both these purposes; and, except for racing, no one now 
will give a long price for the latter. He considers, moreover, that 
out of the seven hundred, fifty only are what the Bedouins would 
consider thoroughbred, and most of these fifty fetch from 1501. to 
300/., and are put in training. The rest go for under 50l., many of 
them being in fact worth very little. Besides these there are Per- 
sians, animals for which Abdul Rahman has a supreme contempt ; 
and it is indeed difficult for one who has seen anything of these 
coarse clumsy brutes to understand or accept the statement that the 
Wellesley Arabian had any connection with their blood. Mares very 
seldom come to India, because there is no demand for them for 
breeding purposes, and because they are far more difficult to procure 
in the desert, and far more expensive. 

But to return to the race in England. Besides the horses I have 
mentioned, Lord Strathnairn enters two, which, if I mistake not, 
are the same as the two he exhibited last year at Islington. Of their 
merit as racehorses it is impossible to guess anything, but it is safe 
to surmise that they will be running under the disadvantage of 
having had no training in their young days, and being now both 
aged horses. Major McCall’s horse, Wanderer, is, I believe, the same 
as a horse which ran two years ago under that name in India, but I 
have not seen him. Dictator is an upstanding showy bay with great 
length, but rather light and high on the leg, though he girths well. 
He is considered to be, after Euphrates, Sherwood, and Young 
Revenge, the best horse on the Indian turf. Kismet is a dark 
chestnut, greyhound shape, and trains very fine. He and Dictator 
are both fast horses according to Indian standards; but the voyage 
will have been against them, and it is likely they may not have 
recovered their full form by July. Proximo and Rataplan are horses 
of eight and nine years old, the former the finest Arab I ever saw, 
and said to have great speed, but, either from some point of. temper 
or of training, he has never won a race in India; the lattera beautiful 
blood-horse, but rather past his best racing’days. I ought them for 
stud purposes and not for racing, and have entered them to guard 
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against accidents in making up the race, rather than in the hope of 
their winning. 

We had hoped to have secured entries from some of the Conti- 
nental studs ; for France, Italy, Germany, Austria, and Russia all have 
their Arab Haras. But no sign of life has been given by them, and it 
is probable that these studs look more to the production of stallions for 
cavalry remounts than to racing ventures. Count Potocki has, how- 
ever, an Arabian stud in Russian Poland, which, dating as it does 
from nearly a hundred years ago, should have been able to send 
something of value as a specimen, and it is to be hoped that another 
year, if the race is continued, he will send a colt or two to compete 
in what might well be made an international contest. Unfortunately 
the added money is not a large sum—300/.; and though the stakes 
will this year bring the total to be run for to 650l., that figure is 
not high enough to tempt owners from a great distance. If horses 
have been sent from India it has been due rather to public spirit on 
the part of their owners than considerations of commercial interest. 

Having thus sketched the history and main features of the race, 
it only remains to me to hope that should it prove a success—as there 
seems now every prospect of its doing—the project of Arab breeding 
in England will receive its tinal sanction from the Jockey Club by 
the race being increased in value, and made an annual event. My 
experiments have so far exceeded my expectations that I am now 
more than ever convinced that the plan rests upon a sound basis, and 
that it will confer a serious benefit on the country without ruining 
those who practise it. My first sale of pure Arabian stock two years 
ago brought in an average result of 150 guineas for all the animals 
sold, from two years old and upwards ; and, according to a calculation 
recently made by my agent, and based upon this average, the cost of 
my stud (and I have had from thirty to forty head in my stables) has 
represented only 500/. of yearly loss—that is to say, little more than 
my stable bill in former days; for I now get all the work I require— 
driving, riding, and even a little hunting—out of my Arabs. We 
have no doubt been singularly fortunate, for during the six years over 
which the experiment has been tried we have not lost a single im- 
ported animal, or had a case of serious illness among them. But this 
is not all fortune (though it is dangerous to boast), for it surely 
signifies that the imported stock, with their desert constitutions, are 
less subject to the ills of civilised and premature mortality than 
common stock can be. There have been, on the other hand, more 
than a necessary number of accidents to the foals. Two mares have 
never bred a foal to live ; several have injured themselves in a purely 
accidental manner; one yearling has broken a blood-vessel, and 
another has died of liver disease. They seem to suffer a little from 
the climate in their first year, but once in their second they are as 
healthy as their progenitors ; and, what is most of all satisfactory, no 
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single colt or filly has broken down in limb or health through 
training. 

With regard to management, they are treated as English thorough- 
breds are treated—that is to say, the mares live in rough farm boxes 
through the winter, and are out in the paddocks during the summer. 
They are not clothed at any season, and in winter get coats like bears. 
The yearlings are well fed, but not forced in their growth, and we 
take them up in their second autumn to handle and to mount. They 
require next to no breaking, and may be ridden as hacks comfortably 
at three years old, or driven in light work. They have developed no 
vice, and [ trust they never will. 

In conclusion, I can confidently recommend others to do as I have 
done. Good Arabian mares of the best blood may be purchased in 
the desert at from 200/. to 250/.—I got many of mine for less—and 
they will find the results far more satisfactory than by breeding any 
other class of created beings; for in pure Arabian breeding, while 
the stock is almost uniformly good, there are every year delightful 
surprises, which give an element of unbounded hope to the breeder. 
Every now and then a colt appears, recalling like a vision the shape 
and beauty of horses figured in old prints and books of the last 
century ; the Godolphin, the Bloody-shouldered, the Darley Arabian, 
stand before you ; and beyond even these you seem to see an outline of 
the ideal horse which is the object of your dreams. On these you 
build a fabric of expectation ; and as they improve each day, and 
grow beneath your eyes, you feel that you have at last that ideal in 
your grasp, whose chase alone brings happiness. 

Therefore I say to all who have 5001. a year to spend on happi- 
ness, spend it on Arab breeding. Truly, ‘the possession of noble 


horses ennobles man.’ 
Witrrip Scawen Buont. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


WORDSWORTH AND BYRON. 


(CoNCLUDED. ) 


Bur if Mr. Arnold is somewhat erratic and eccentric in the dis- 
play of his preference for Byron as a poet, how may we decorously 
characterize the insular or individual eccentricity of his preference 
for Shelley as an essayist and correspondent? ‘Except for a few 
short things and single stanzas, his original poetry is less satisfactory 
than his translations, for in these the subject-matter was found for 
him ’—as for instance in the Cyclops of Euripides and the Homeric 
poem on an infant cattle-stealer ; topics, it is obvious, far above the 
reach of the man who could rise no higher on his own account than 
the author of the Cenci. ‘Nay, I doubt whether his delightful 
Essays and Letters, which deserve to be far more read than they are 
now, will not resist the wear and tear of time better, and finally come 
to stand higher, than his poetry.’ I will follow Mr. Arnold’s lead, in 
the selection of a French phrase to pass sentence on this judgment : 
it is not merely ‘ saugrenu,’ it is simply ‘inqualifiable.’ Shelley—or 
Shakespeare, for that matter—is hardly more superior to Byron in 
poetry than in prose is Byron to Shelley. Shelley’s letters are in 
general very ‘nice,’ as women say—very ingenuous, and rather lady- 
like; the letters of a candid and amiable young person who tries 
steadily to see for himself, without any great faculty of insight or capa- 
city for getting away from his own subjective line of vision. Byron’s 
are full of violence, insolence, bluster, affectation, hypocrisy, preten- 
tion, bullying egotism and swaggering nonsense: but no less certainly 
and unmistakably are they the letters of a man with a great gift for 
writing, a man of commanding genius, of indisputable and insup- 
pressible powers. There are no doubt passages in them which are 
merely foolish or feeble or vulgar, as in Shelley’s there are passages 
and touches of exquisite truth and felicity, of admirable feeling and 
good sense and delicacy; but the general characteristics of either 
correspondence are such as have just been indicated. Byron’s letters 
would be worth reading, had they been written by the obscurest of 
dilettante dabblers in politics or literature: if at every turn there is 
something to provoke irritation or repulsion, at every other turn 
there is at the same time something to excite admiration or amuse- 
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ment. Nobody, I should have thought, or at least only a very few 
specialists who have almost a craze for the literature of ‘ Elegant 
Epistles,’ would dream of reading Shelley’s if they had not been 
written by the hand which wrote his poems. 

The fact is—and it is a fact which for some time past has been 
growing only too perceptible to some of Mr. Arnold’s most cordial 
and earliest admirers—that to him, in spite of all Wordsworth’s 
guidance, years have brought the unphilosophic mind. Like Philip 
van Artevelde, he was ‘very philosophic in his youth ’—I will not 
add, with Sir Henry Tayior’s self-contemplative hero—‘ and twilight 
of philosophy.’ It is now just thirty years since he began to rebuke 
his generation for its irregularity and waywardness and undisciplined 
bewilderment of taste. Eccentricity, whimsicality, caprice—the 
mood of mind in which a man would rather say a new thing that is 
not true than a true thing that is not new—such were the subjects of 
his fervent and strenuous remonstrance: and such are now, in more 
instances than one, the dominant notes or the distinctive qualities of 
his literary criticism. At all events, at all hazards, at any price, he 
is bent upon startling the reader with some vehement and wayward 
affirmation of his insurgent and rebellious originality. Because his 
countrymen accept Shakespeare, Milton, and Shelley as poets of the 
first order, he is impelled to insist that an Athenian—that a country- 
man of Aschylus—would have been simply disgusted or diverted by 
Hamlet, Othello, or King Lear; to present for the respectful con- 
sideration of Englishmen the shallow, narrow, captious, pointless and 
irrelevant animadversions of M. Scherer upon Paradise Lost—re- 
marks in which if there are haply some grains of truth and reason, 
they are as stale and rancid as the critic’s general conclusion is un- 
tenable and worthless ; and to write himself down an eccentric too 
rampant and extravagant in his dogmatism for the atmosphere of 
Crotchet Castle, by advancing an opinion that the first of English 
lyric poets deserves remembrance chiefly as a writer of occasional 
prose. Let me have leave, as a loyal and a lifelong admirer of Mr, 
Arnold, to remark that no critical reputation can possibly survive 
much more of this sort of thing; that it is annually becoming more 
and more difficult for the most devoted and sincere goodwill to regard 
him as a serious judge or authority on questions of literature, or to an- 
swer those who think it impossible for him to be considered by steady- 
going and rational students as other than the most brilliant and the 
most harebrained of all eccentric dealers in self-willed and intem- 
perate paradox; and that surely no scholar, and still more surely no 
poet, can regard with equanimity such a risk of being confounded 
with the Carlyles and Emersons of his day as must inevitably be in- 
curred by a writer whose estimate of Shelley is such as hitherto has 
found utterance only from Craigenputtock or from Bedlam, from 
Concord or from Earlswood. For not only does he lack the excuse 
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which may be pleaded alike for the transatlantic and the cisatlantic 
pseudosopher, that each had failed as a poetaster before he began to 
yelp at the heels of poets: he is, with the single exception of Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere, the only man who has ever written a poem so exactly 
after the manner of Shelley that both in style and spirit it is not un- 
worthy of the honour to be mistaken for a genuine lyrie of the 
second order among the minor poems of our greatest lyric poet. 
Should this be thought too high praise, it will not be denied that the 
echo of Shelley’s-voice in its fainter but not least exquisite modula- 
tions has been caught with incomparable skill and precision in an 
early lyric—*Joy comes and goes’—which has very justly been 
honoured by insertion among the self-selected Poems of Matthew 
Arnold. 

If Shelley’s assault on Wordsworth’s political character is to be 
taken as any partial explanation of the fact that professed Words- 
worthians are even more prone to depreciate Shelley than mono- 
theistic worshippers of Shelley are prone to overlook the greatness 
of his spiritual debt to the influence of Wordsworth, I cannot but 
think the explanation somewhat less than creditable to their good 
sense or ‘ sweet reasonableness.’ On the other hand, there is truth 
in Mr. Arnold’s remark that ‘almost every one who has praised 
Wordsworth’s poetry has praised it well’: and of this truth we have 
three eminent examples yet among us besides that of the speaker 
himself. It would be difficult to pronounce, if not impertinent to 
aim at pronouncing, whether the praise of Wordsworth has been 
most weightily and most worthily uttered by Sir Henry Taylor, by 
the Dean of St. Paul’s, or by Mr. Leslie Stephen. Each of these 
three most distinguished writers has successively taken up his parable 
in praise of that venerated master and in exposition of his doctrine. 
Of. Wordsworth on his ethical side, of the soundness, the sanity, 
the profundity of his direct or indirect teaching, the influence and 
the sources of its comforting, fortifying, and ennobling powers, it 
would be impossible to speak better and dangerous to speak other- 
wise than each of these has done after his own fashion. I would not 
indeed take upon myself to affirm that those who have praised it well 
have always praised it wisely. Devotior to Wordsworth, if it has a 
tendency to exalt, has also a tendency to infatuate the judicial sense 
and spirit of his disciples; to make them, even as compared with 
other devotees, unusually prone to indulgence in such large assertions 
and assumptions on their master’s behalf as seem at least to\imply 
claims which it may be presumed that their apparent advocates 
would not seriously advance or deliberately maintain. It would in 
some instances be as unreasonable to suppose that they would do so 
as to imagine that Mr. Arnold really considers the dissonant doggrel 
of Wordsworth’s halting lines to a skylark equal or superior to 
Shelley’s incomparable transfusion from notes into words of the spirit 
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of a skylark’s song. Such an instance is afforded us by the most 
illustrious—with a single exception—of all Wordsworth’s panegyrists. 
After an exposition of his philosophy second only in value, if indeed 
it be second, to the tribute offered by Coleridge, Sir Henry Taylor 
prefixes to some excellent remarks on the poem of Michael the follow- 
ing explanation of his preference for such work to the work of other 
poets. ‘It is an attribute of unusual susceptibility of imagination 
to need no extraordinary provocatives; and when this is combined 
with intensity of observation and peculiar force of language, it is the 
high privilege of the poet so endowed to rest upon the common 
realities of life and to dispense with its anomalies,—leaving to less 
gifted writers’ such as AXschylus and Shakespeare ‘the representa- 
tion of strange fatalities and of “ nature erring from itself.”’ No 
better example than this could possibly be chosen of the kind of 
writing which has done so much to estrange so many from study or 
appreciation of a poet whose most distinguished admirers apparently 
find it necessary to vindicate their admiration by the attempted 
establishment of a principle which if it has any practical significance 
or import whatsoever would result, when logically and duly carried 
out, in the acceptance of such critical canons as would reject Othello 
and the Oresteia, on the ground of inferiority in subject, from the 
high station in which they are to be supplanted by such claimants 
as Peter Bell and the Idiot Boy. If Wordsworth’s claims as a poet 
can only be justified on grounds which would prove him a deeper 
student of nature, a saner critic of life, a wiser man and a greater 
poet than Shakespeare, the inference is no less obvious than inevit- 
able: Wordsworth’s claims as a poet must in that case go by the 
board altogether, and at once, and for ever. It is not in any way 
incompatible with the truest and the deepest admiration for the loftiest 
of all pastoral poems to enter a respectful protest against this un- 
luckiest of all critical conclusions: and to repeat that protest with 
some energy when we come upon such a parallel as almost’ immedi- 
ately follows it. The critic observes with most unquestionable 
justice that ‘the language of the poet, as the symbol of his power, 
contributes mainly to the effect.’ He adds, with no less unimpeach- 
able accuracy, that ‘there are many readers who would in vain 
search the language of Mr. Wordsworth for tokens of this power— 
many to whom, in such narratives as Michael, his language would 
be a dead letter as well as his theme. There are many also to whom 
the language of David in his lamentation over the death of Absalom 
would be a dead letter, were it not in the Bible that they read it. 
To such readers violence is power ; abrupt and startling ejaculations,’ 
such as those of which the language of David’s aforesaid lamentation 
is wholly and solely composed, ‘ or extravagant figures of speech,’ such 
as pervade the poetry of the Hebrews from end to end, exposing 
it no less than the poetry of Shakespeare to the consistent ridicule of 
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Voltaire, ‘constitute the language of passion.’ Now, if we are to 
understand that ‘the language of passion’ is what the poetry of 
Wordsworth aims at rendering into accurate and rhythmic speech, 
we can only say that no man ever fell more deplorably short of his 
aim. And if this is not what we are to understand, to what purpose 
is this reference? We are compelled either to regard it as absolutely 
idle and irrelevant, or to assume that the author of Michael is ac- 
cepted by the author of Artevelde as a master of the language of 
passion: and in that case those who would range themselves on his 
side must evidently resign all previous notions, reject all previous 
examples, of that language. The psalms of David, the hymns or the 
imprecations of the prophets, the lamentations or the raptures of the 
Book of Job, are examples of poetic passion less consonant and less 
reconcilable in language and in style with the Wordsworthian canon 
than even the poetry of Aéschylus, of Shakespeare, or of Hugo. ‘ The 
enthusiasm which lies in the language of reserve,’ and which we are 
bidden to recognize in Wordsworth as a test of poetic superiority, is 
certainly no distinguishing note of theirs. In the wail of David, in 
the wail of Cassandra, in the cry of Lear over Cordelia, of Othello 
over Desdemona, of Triboulet over Blanche and of Fabrice over Isora 
—in each of these unsurpassable masterpieces of passionate poetry 
there sounds the same keynote of unbridled and self-abandoned agony, 
the same breathless and burning strain of music wrung forth without 
reticence or reserve from the uttermost depths of human suffering. 
The diversity of style between them is perhaps as wide as may be 
possible between various forms of equally perfect and equally sublime 
expression discovered by poets of various ages and countries for equally 
profound and equally permanent varieties of human emotion. Surely 
it was not the aim of the great poet so eloquently mispraised, if not 
sometimes so perversely misinterpreted, by the exponents of his de- 
mands on our admiration—surely it was not the aim of Wordsworth 
to work on the same lines, to rule in the same province as do these. 
Meditation and sympathy, not action and passion, were the two main 
strings of his serene and stormless lyre. On these no hand ever held 
more gentle yet more sovereign rule than Wordsworth’s. His com- 
mand of all qualities and powers that are proper to the natural scope 
and adequate to the just application of his genius was as perfect as 
the command of those greater than he—of the greatest among all 
great poets—over the worlds of passion and of action. And there- 
fore, if his unwary and uncritical disciples would abstain from forcing 
the question upon their readers by dint of misapplied or unqualified 
eulogy, few or none would care to recall the fact that when Words- 
worth, at the age of twenty-six—the age at which Keats died and 
Shelley had not four years more to live,—made his one attempt to 
invade that province of poetry which above all others requires from 
its invaders a mastery of such resources as Shelley could command at 
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the age of twenty-seven—an imaginative grasp and a sympathetic 
understanding of action and of passion,—the result was a tragedy to 
which perhaps somewhat less than justice has been done on the score 
of literary power, but which, in the moral conception and development 
of its leading idea, is I suppose unparalleled by any serious produc- 
tion of the human intellect for morbid and monstrous extravagance 
of horrible impossibility. Some invention perhaps might be recovered 
from the earliest and most frantic romances of Eugéne Sue, written 
in what Dumas has indicated—borrowing a favourite reference from 
the pure-minded and high-souled Sainte-Beuve—as the Sadique stage 
of that novelist’s youthful inspiration, which if set beside this young 
imagination of Wordsworth’s might seem, in point of sheer moral 
monstrosity, to come as near it ‘as moonlight unto sunlight, or as 
water unto wine.’ Or if Byron had ever carried out his vague design 
to dramatize the last stages of the life of the emperor Tiberius—to 
‘extract a something, of my tragic, at least, out of the gloomy se- 
questration and old age of the tyrant—and even out of his sojourn at 
Capree (!)—by softening the details, and exhibiting the despair 
which must have led to those very vicious pleasures’—we might un- 
doubtedly, had the poet succeeded in preserving the moral effect of 
‘such solitary horrors’ while expunging their loathsomer aspects of 
physical abomination, have rejoiced in the possession of a tragedy as 
eccentric and abnormal in its motive and its morality as Wordsworth’s, 
This is the story: a virtuous young man, misguided by false infor- 
mation, has been led into the folly of committing a peculiarly cruel 
and cold-blooded murder on the person of an innocent friend. The 
virtuous young man, on discovering his regrettable error, is for a 
time, not unnaturally, dejected and despondent: but a sudden and a 
happy thought crosses his mind: he will seek out some younger and 
yet more virtuous map, and induce him by similar misrepresentations 
to commit a yet more cruel and a yet more cold-blooded murder on 
the person of some yet more unoffending victim than his own: and 
then there will be two of them, in Mr. Pecksniff's moving phrase, to 
walk the world together. This brilliant idea is as happily carried 
into execution as it was ingeniously conceived : the second young man 
is induced, by a judicious appeal to the finest emotions of his moral 
nature, to murder the blind old father of his betrothed bride by 
leaving him to die of exposure and starvation in a moorland wilder- 
ness. Now I will not ask whether or not this is a probable or a 
pleasing or a proper subject for tragic poetry: but from the purely 
ethical or moral point of view I should really be curious to see its 
parallel, in any branch of any literature, as a sample of the monstrous 
and the morbid. ‘Il n’y a que les poétes vertueux,’ says a French 
critic of my acquaintance, ‘ pour avoir de ces idées-la.’ It is in no 
spirit of irreverence towards the august memory of its author that I 
refer to a work which is usually and discreetly passed over in expressive 
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silence by the disciples who preach to us his gospel: but when a 
poem written at the age of twenty and never designed for publication 
is cited as a typical example of another and a greater poet’s powers, J 
must be allowed to observe that however unjust and however absurd 
it would be to cite this play of Zhe Borderers, completed by Words- 
worth at the age of twenty-six and published by Wordsworth at the 
age of seventy-two, as an adequate and important specimen of his 
work, it is a hundred times more unjust and it is a thousand times 
more absurd to cite the poem of Queen Mab as an adequate and im- 
portant specimen of Shelley’s. And none but a very rash and a very 
ignorant partisan will venture to deny that if this burlesque experi- 
ment in unnatural horror had been attempted by any poet of less 
orthodox and correct reputation in ethics and theology than Words- 
worth’s, the general verdict of critical morality would almost certainly 
have described it and dismissed it as the dream of a probably incurable 
and possibly a criminal lunatic. I am very far from thinking that 
this would have been a justifiable or a reasonable verdict: but I have 
no manner of doubt that it would have been a popular one. And 
when Shelley wrote the greatest tragedy that had been written in any 
language for upwards of two centuries, he was just one year older than 
was Wordsworth when he perpetrated this hysterical and spasmodic 
eccentricity of moral and imaginative perversion. Upon the whole, 
I venture to think that the Wordsworthians, from Sir Henry Taylor 
to Mr. Matthew Arnold, might not unreasonably be counselled—if it 
were not now too late—to break themselves of a habit in which they 
have hitherto been prone to indulge—the habit of girding and gibing 
at Shelley as a morbid and delirious visionary, notable mainly for 
fantastic feebleness of moral idea and uncertain hold on moral fact : 
a nervous, unmanly, unnatural, unreal, unwholesome sort of poet. A 
man might be capable of aberrations as strange and fantastic as the 
wildest passing theories of Shelley, and yet incapable of conceptions 
so perversely and abnormally horrible as inspired the tragic Muse of 
Wordsworth and compelled the prostrate admiration of Coleridge. 
On the other hand it may be argued that this merely negative advan- 
tage on Shelley’s side can weigh little or nothing against the positive 
superiority of Wordsworth in successful treatment of the most vital 
problems which a man has to face in the conduct of life or the de- 
velopment of thought. ‘Neither Byron nor Shelley,’ says Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, ‘can see any satisfactory solution, and therefore neither can 
reach a perfect harmony of feeling. A true man ought not to sit 
down and weep with an exhausted debauchee.’ Certainly he ought 
not: and had not Byron’s better moods, and above all the very latest 
utterance of his nobler spirit in the highest key of verse to which he 
could attain, borne witness that he was capable of something better 
than ‘sensual caterwauling’ in the gutters of a questionable pleasure- 
house, there would be nothing to plead on Byron’s behalf against this 
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far from soft impeachment. ‘ He cannot afford,’ proceeds the ablest 
exponent of ‘ Wordsworth’s ethics,’ ‘to confess himself beaten with 
the idealist who has discovered that Rome was not built in a day, 
nor revolutions made with rose-water.’ But does Shelley confess 
himself beaten? He may express at times a wish that the bitter cup 
of which all such men as he have drunken and must drink, that the 
cup of disappointment and dejection may, if it be possible, pass from 
him: but he is no more ‘ beaten’—no more abased, unmanned, dis- 
couraged or disenchanted—no more reduced to submissive despair or 
spirit-broken acquiescence—than Milton after the Restoration or 
Hugo during the second empire. And, since the Wordsworthians 
will not permit us to blink such questions and eschew such compari- 
sons as may hardly redound to their master’s credit so greatly as they 
seem to think, it must be asked by some who would be the last to 
deny that it is indeed ‘an accursed thing to gaze on prosperous 
tyrants’ of the Napoleonic type ‘ with a dazzled eye,’ whether it is at 
all a less accursed thing to gaze with a complacent eye on tyrauts of 
a type devoid even of Napoleonic pretention to glory—on such a 
government as befouled Great Britain and Ireland under the last and 
loathsomest of the very Georges? It is of course to Wordsworth’s 
credit that the prestigious influence which turned the heads and per- 
verted the hearts of the Byrons and the Hazlitts of his day with fac- 
titious and flatulent admiration of their country’s enemy should have 
taken no effect on his saner and manlier habit of mind: but it is 
equally of course to Wordsworth’s discredit—if we must needs take 
these matters into account—that he should have wanted the good 
sense, the high principle, the far-sighted and impartial reason, which 
made the Holy Alliance appear to men like Landor more despicable 
than Bonaparte and no less hateful than Napoleon. 

Mr. Arnold, with the exquisite sagacity which distinguishes his 
judgment when undisturbed by the instinct for paradox and undis- 
coloured by the influence of prepossessions, bids us be on our guard 
against the pretentions of his brother Wordsworthians to establish the 
fame of Wordsworth as a poet on the foundation of his merit as a 
teacher of ethics or philosophy. Had a younger voice than Mr. 
Arnold’s, or one whose utterance carried with it less weight of autho- 
rity than his, presumed to offer such an opinion or suggest such a 
warning, an instant retort would have rung from every corner of the 
critical camp, to the effect that this audacious objector had succeeded 
only in displaying the shallowness of inteiligence which accompanies, 
indicates, and chastises such laxity or perversity of the moral sense, 
such blindness or such impotence of spiritual perception or feeling, 
as could alone have emboldened him to maintain so insolent and 
obtuse a fallacy. But the most blatant of wrangling moralists will 
hardly impute Mr. Arnold’s view of the subject to any such infirmity 
of inner vision or natural obliquity of mind. And the few sentences 
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which follow, transcribed from the preface to his admirable volume 
of selections from Wordsworth, express the exact truth with such 
absolute precision of justice that no other words could hope to con- 
vey it as forcibly or as finally as these. 

‘We must be on our guard against the Wordsworthians, if we 
want to secure for Wordsworth his due rank as a poet. The Words- 
worthians are apt to praise him for the wrong things, and to lay far 
too much stress on what they call his philosophy. His poetry is the 
reality, his philosophy,—so far, at least, as it may put on the form 
and habit of “a scientific system of thought,” and the more that it 
puts them on,—is the illusion. Perhaps we shall one day learn to 
make this proposition general, and to say: Poetry is the reality, 
philosophy the illusion. But in Wordsworth’s case, at any rate, we 
cannot do‘him justice until we dismiss his formal philosophy.’ 

It was Augustine, I believe, who invoked in jest or in earnest a 
curse on those who had anticipated him in the utterance of his 
ideas: a sentiment! very worthy of one who maintained, in con- 
tradiction to the divinest word ever uttered upon earth, that ‘of 
such’ as little children was not ‘the kingdom of heaven’ but 
the vestibule of hell. For my part, I would rather invoke a blessing 
on any one who has done me the great and most thankworthy service 
of saying in better words than mine, and with more authority than 
I could hope to command, what otherwise I should have striven to 
say in language less effective and phrase less memorable than his. 
Here at length is the first thoroughly right thing said about Words- 
worth, the first thoroughly right note sounded in his praise, that ever 
—if I may venture to speak my mind—has touched the key in which 
the final judgment of the future will express its decision in favour 
and in honour of this great and misappreciated poet. His earlier 
disciples or believers, from the highest to the lowest in point of 
intelligence—from a young man like Mr. Henry Taylor to a young 
man like Mr. Frederick Faber,—all were misled, as it seems to my 
humble understanding, by their more or less practical consent to 
accept Wordsworth’s own point of view as the one and only proper 
or adequate outlook from which to contemplate the genius and the 
work, the aim and’ the accomplishment of Wordsworth. Not that be 
did wrong to think himself a great teacher: he was a teacher no less 
beneficent than great : but he was wrong in thinking himself a poet 
because he was a teacher, whereas in fact he was a teacher because he 
was a poet. This radical and incurable error vitiated more than 
half his theory of poetry and impaired more than half his practice. 
So much at least, if not something more, is equally deplorable and 
true: but when it has been duly admitted and deplored, the majestic 
and inviolable figure of his fame which remains standing, unshaken 
and unsullied, above ail but the great and beside all but the greatest of 
his kind, towers high enough to darken and to dwarf the pretentions 
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of the Byrons and the Southeys in scarcely less degree than itself is 
overtopped and overshadowed by the proportions of Homer or of 
Shakespeare. 

It is with poetry—though few seem practically inclined to admit 
this—as it is with any other art: the fewest possible touches, the 
slightest possible shades of colour or of sound, suffice to show, what 
all the explanation and demonstration in the world will fail to de- 
monstrate or explain, the rank and character of the genius which in- 
spired them. If there were no more left us of Wordsworth than is left 
us of Sappho, but if these relics were fragmentary examples of the 
poet at his best, it would be waste of breath to argue, when none 
who knew anything of poetry could choose but see, that here had 
been a poet in time past, the latchet of whose shoes a Byron or one 
greater than a Byron would not have been worthy to stoop down and 
unloose. 

When the highest intelligence enlisted in the service of the 
higher criticism has done all it can ever aim at doing in exposition 
of the highest things in art, there remains always something un- 
spoken and something undone which never in any way can be done 
or spoken. The full cause of the full effect achieved by poetry of the 
first order can be defined and explained with exact precision and 
certitude of accuracy by no strength of argument or subtlety of defi- 
nition. All that exists of good in the best work of a Byron ora 
Southey can be defined, explained, justified and classified by judi- 
cious admiration, with no fear lest anything noticeable or laudable 
should evade the analytic apprehension of critical goodwill. No one 
cap mistake what there is to admire, no one can want words to define 
what it is that he admires, in the forcible and fervent eloquence of a 
poem so composed of strong oratorical effects arranged in vigorous 
and telling succession, as Byron’s Isles of Greece. There is not a 
single point missed that an orator on the subject would have aimed 
at making: there is not a touch of rhetoric that would not, if de- 
livered under favourable circumstances, have brought down the house 
or shaken the platform with a thunder-peal of prolonged and merited 
applause. It is almost as effective, and as genuine in its effect, 
anything in Absalom and Achitophel, or The Medal, or The Hina 
and the Panther. It is Dryden—and Dryden at his best—done out 
of couplets into stanzas. That is the very utmost that Byron could 
achieve ; as the very utmost to which Southey could attain was the 
noble and pathetic epitome of history, with its rapid and vivid 
glimpses of tragic action and passion, cast into brief elegiac form in 
his monody on the Princess Charlotte. And the merits of either are 
as easily definable as they are obvious and unmistakable. The same 
thing may be said of Wordsworth’s defects: it cannot be said of 
Wordsworth’s merits. (The test of the highest poetry is that it eludes 
all tests. Poetry in which there is no element at once perceptible 
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and undefinable by any reader or hearer of any poetic instinct may 
have every other good quality; it may be as nobly ardent and in- 
vigorating as the best of Byron’s, or as nobly mournful and contem- 
plative as the best of Southey’s: if all its properties can easily or 
ean ever be gauged and named by their admirers, it is not poetry— 
above all, it is not lyric poetry—of the first water. There must be 
something in the mere progress and resonance of the words, some 
secret in the very motion and cadence of the lines, inexplicable by 
the most sympathetic acuteness of criticism. Analysis may be able 
to explain how the colours of this flower of poetry are created and 
combined, but never by what process its odour is produced. Witness 
the first casual instance that may be chosen from the wide high 
range of Wordsworth’s. 
Will no one tell me what she sings ? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago. 
If not another word were left of the poem in which these two last 
lines occur, those two lines would suffice to show the hand of a poet 
differing not in degree but in kind from the tribe of Byron or of 
Southey. In the whole expanse of poetry there can hardly be two 
verses of more perfect and profound and exalted beauty. But if 
anybody does not happen to see this, no critic of all that ever 
criticized, from the days of Longinus to the days of Arnold, from the 
days of Zoilus to the days of Zola, could succeed in making visible 
the certainty of this truth to the mind’s eye of that person. And 
this, if the phrase may for once be used without conveying a taint of 
affectation—this is the mystery of Wordsworth: that none of all 
great poets was ever so persuaded of his capacity to understand and 
his ability to explain how his best work was done, his highest effect 
attained, his deepest impression conveyed ; and yet there never was 
a poet whose power, whose success, whose unquestionable triumph 
was more independent of all his theories, more inexplicable by any of 
* his rules. Did we accept and apply to his own work the definitions 
he gives us of his object and the tests which these offer of his success 
or unsuccess, we could not but reject some of his noblest work as in- 
sufficient or improper, while awarding the honours of a preposterous 
acclamation to some of his most absolute and hopeless failures. 
There is hardly in any literature a poem of more perfect power, more 
awful and triumphant beauty, than The Affliction of Margaret: yet 
it is impossible to cross or contravene the critical judgment which 
refuses to this monologue the praise which it assigns to that of 
Tennyson’s modern Rizpah—the praise of utter and poignant fidelity 
to possible and indisputable truth. Not the most exclusive disciple 
of the elder laureate will affirm that he has come as near as high 
poetry can come to the actual expression of very life itself in con- 
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summate and impeccable simplicity of tragic truth: not the dullest 
or most malignant of detractors will deny that his successor has done 
so. In the pathos and the passion of naked nature the later is above 
all comparison with the earlier poem: but in the quality at which 
Wordsworth forbade his disciples to aim, as he abjured for himself all 
pretention to aim at it—in sublimity of poetic diction and expression 
he is here so far above Tennyson as to recall and indeed to rival the 
very loftiest magnificence of Milton or of Shakespeare. Inheritance 
of the lion’s den,—an incommunicable sleep,—such phrases are 
doubtless as strange to an old countrywoman’s vocabulary as the 
language of Lear to the lips of a savage British chief, as the language 
of Macbeth to the lips of a savage Scottish thane: but then, as trans- 
lations of natural thought and feeling into the sovereign style, the 
eternal and universal dialect, of imaginative and passionate poetry, 
they are no less true than these to a higher standard than the stan- 
dard of realistic or literal veracity. Indeed, though on this point I 
cannot venture to differ from Mr. Arnold’s estimate without a cordial 
sense of diffidence and reluctance, it does not seem to me that the 
highest distinctive qualities of Wordsworth’s genius are to be found 
in what is usually considered his most characteristic work. In homely 
accuracy and simplicity he is equalled by Cowper and distanced by 
Burns: for the great Scotchman is not more certainly his superior in 
humour, animation, and variety than in vivid veracity of accurate 
and sympathetic representation. Few poets were ever less realistic 
than Milton: few at least ever depended less on accuracy of transcrip- 
tion from the simple truth and modesty of nature for the accomplish- 
ment of their highest and most abiding aims: and yet the place of 
Wordsworth, whose own professed aim was to study and to reproduce 
in the effects of his verse the effects of nature in their most actual 
simplicity, is rather with Milton or with Pindar than with Cowper 
or with Burns. He wants indeed the constancy of impulse, the 
certitude of achievement, the steadfastness of inspiration, by which 
Pindar and Milton are exalted and sustained through the whole 
course of their spiritual flight from summit to summit of majestic 
imagination and moral ardour; their sovereign sway and masterdom 
lay hardly within reach of his less imperial spirit: the ethics of Words- 
worth are scarcely so solid and profound as theirs, so deeply based on 
righteousness and reality, on principles of truth and manhood invari- 
able and independent of custom or theology, of tradition and of time. 
But is there anything in modern poetry so Pindaric—in other words, 
is there anything at once so exalted and so composed, so ardent and 
serene, so full of steadfast light and the flameless fire of imaginative 
thought, as the hymn which assigns to the guardianship of Duty or 
everlasting law the fragrance of the flowers on earth and the splen- 
dour of the stars in heaven? Here at least his conception of duty, of 
righteousness, and of truth is one with the ideal of A‘schylus, of 
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Alighieri, and of Hugo: no less positive and pure, no more conven- 
tional or accidental than is theirs. And in a lesser lyric than this 
we find the same spontaneous and sublime perfection of inspired 
workmanship. None but a poet of the first order could have written 
the eight lines in which the unforeseeing security of a charmed and 
confident happiness is opposed to the desolate certitude of unforeseen 
bereavement by a single touch of contrast, a single note of compari- 
son, as profound in its simplicity as the deepest wellspring of human 
emotion or remembrance itself. No elaboration of elegiac lament 
could possibly convey that sense of absolute and actual truth, of a 
sorrow set to music of its own making,—a sorrow hardly yet wakened 
out of wonder into sense of its own reality,—which is impressed at 
once and for ever on the spirit of any reader, at any age, by those 
eight faultless and incomparable verses. 

As the poet of high-minded loyalty to his native land, Words- 
worth stands alone above all his compeers and successors: royalist 
and conservative as he appeared, he never really ceased, while his 
power of song was unimpaired, to be in the deepest and most litera} 
sense a republican; a citizen to whom the commonweal—the ‘ com- 
mon good of all,’ for which Shakespeare’s ideal patriot shed Czsar’s 
blood less willingly than his own—was the one thing worthy of any 
man’s and all men’s entire devotion. The depth and intensity, the 
fixity and the fervour of his interest in personal suffering and indivi- 
dual emotion did but help to build up, to fortify and consolidate, 
this profound and lofty patriotism. But in what we may call his 
more private capacity as a poet the most especial and distinctive 
quality of his genius is rather its pathetic than its meditative, its 
tragic than its philosophic note. A poet of action he never claimed 
or wished to be: as a poet of meditation, of spiritual insight or 
ethical doctrine, he has been—if it may be said without irreverence— 
perhaps alike overrated by others and by himself: but as the poet 
of suffering, and of sympathy with suffering, his station is un- 
equalled in its kind. Here, except when he is floated away on the un- 
confined and wide-weltering waters of his limitless blank verse, he never 
seems to me—as even to Mr. Arnold I find that he sometimes seems 
—to go wrong. Like those English settlers in Ireland who became 
ipsis Hibernis Hiberniores, I find myself on this point more Words- 
worthian than the most eminent of contemporary Wordsworthians. 
He complains that his fellow-disciples ‘will speak with the same 
reverence of Zhe Sailor’s Mother, for example, as of Lucy Gray. 
They do their master harm by such lack of discrimination. Lucy 
Gray is a beautiful success: Zhe Sailor’s Mother is a failure.’ To 
me I must admit that it seems the finer success of the two: the 
deeper in its pathos, the more enduring in its effect, the happier if 
also the more venturous in its simplicity. But on the other hand 
Mr. Arnold places at the close of the narrative poems elected by him 
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for especial honour, as a crowning example of Wordsworth’s excel- 
lence in that line, the first book of the Excursion, detached from 
the others and presented under the title of Margaret as a separate 
and independent idyl, side by side with the faultless and ever memor- 
able poem of Michael. It is through no pleasure in contradiction, 
but with genuine reluctance to differ from the majority of Words- 
worth’s ablest and most sympathetic admirers, that I say what I 
have always thought, when I avow an opinion that as surely as 
Michael is a beautiful success, Margaret is a failure. Its idyllic 
effect is not heightened but impaired by the semi-dramatic form of 
narrative—a form so generally alien to Wordsworth’s genius that 
its adoption throughout so great a part of the Excursion would of 
itself suffice at once to establish and to explain the inferiority of 
that poem to the Prelude. But in this particular instance the 
narrative drags even more heavily than in the case which affords 
Mr. Arnold a single exception to his practical rule of universal 
tolerance or enjoyment. He can read, he tells us, with pleasure and 
edification, everything of Wordsworth, except Vaudracour and Julia. 
Certainly that episode is a somewhat ‘ heavy-gaited ’ and torpid off- 
spring of the poet’s blameless Muse: but this is not the only occa- 
sion on which she seems to stand sorely in need of a shove from some 
critical Baxter of more potent and more dexterous hand than Jeffrey. 
Whatever of interest or pathos there may be in the Wanderer’s 
record of Margaret’s troubles is fairly swamped in a watery world 
of words as monotonous and colourless as drizzling mist. The story 
would be sad enough, if there were any story to tell : and Words- 
worth, in his ‘ wiser mind,’ might have turned the subject to some 
elegiac account: but all the main effect—in spite of certain details 
and certain passages or phrases impossible to any but a master of 
pathetic emotion—is washed away by the drowsy and dreary over- 
flow of verses without limit or landmark. The truth is that Words- 
worth, of all poets worthy to be named in the same day with him, 
stood the most in need of artificial confinement and support to 
prevent his work from sprawling into shapeless efflorescence and 
running to unprofitable seed ; though, if any one were to speak of his 
blank verse in a tone of sweeping and intemperate irreverence, no 
doubt the great names of Lorton Vale and Tintern Abbey would rise 
up before all our memories to shame the speaker into silence: Milton 
alone could surpass, perhaps Milton alone has equalled, the very 
finest work of his great disciple in this majestic kind: the music of 
some few almost incomparable passages seems to widen and deepen 
the capacity of the sense for reception and enjoyment and under- 
standing of the sublimest harmonies. And outside the range of 
blank verse it is not of Milton only that the genius of Wordsworth 
at its highest should remind us: it is not with Milton’s only that 
this genius may profitably be compared. Wordsworth, says Mr. 
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Arnold, is not of the same order with the great poets who made such 
verse as he takes to represent at its best and highest the special 
genius, the typical force, of Homer, of Dante, or of Shakespeare. A 
poet of the same order with these, or with such sovereign masters of 
lyric style as Pindar and Coleridge and Shelley, he may not be—I 
should say myself that he most unquestionably was not: but if we 
look to detached lines and phrases,—a method greatly favoured 
and skilfully practised by Mr. Arnold,—there is no poet of any 
time or nation beside whom Wordsworth need fear to stand. 
There is nothing of style, in the highest sense, more Shake- 
spearean in Shakespeare than such a turn of expression as ‘the 
engines of her pain, the tools that shaped her sorrow’: there 
is nothing outside Aischylus so Aischylean as the magnificent and 
daring accuracy of tlie single epithet which brings before us a 
whole charge of storming breakers as they crowd and crash upon each 
other. No type has ever so well represented, none could possibly 
represent so well, the furious confusion and the headlong pressure of 
their onset, as that one word which makes us hear and see, across 
wind and lightning, the very sound and likeness of the ‘ trampling 
waves.’ All that Wordsworth could do—and the author of the Ez- 
eursion could do much—to make us forget his genius is itself forgotten 
when such a line, such a single phrase as this, revives in our memory 
the vibration of its music, the illumination of its truth. Forty 
thousand Byrons could not, with all their quantity of fustian, make 
up the sum of poetic eloquence—an eloquence born of faithful and 
joyful insight, of fancy-fed but fervent loyalty to nature, and to the 
style whose art itself is nature—which is comprised in this one line 
of Wordsworth’s. Nor need we look only to single lines or stanzas 
for proof of the poet’s occasional or momentary equality with the 
greatest: the one little nameless poem to which I but now referred 
as incomparable has a lyric perfection and purity of ring not sur- 
passed by any single note of Shelley’s, with a depth and gravity of 
emotion suppressed in the very act of expression to which I can re- 
member no parallel in the range of song. ‘If I had, as Mr. Arnold 
puts it, ‘to pick out poems of a kind most perfectly to show Words- 
worth’s unique power,’ I should choose this one of all his shorter lyrics 
as distinctly unequalled by any other of them for exaltation and 
condensation of strength: while among his longer poems I should 
find it ‘hard—almost impossible’—to make so positive a choice. 
But assuredly I should place on the one hand the Ode to Duty, on 
the other hand the Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle, as instances 
of decisive and perfect success, high—upon the whole—above the 
Ode on Intimations of Immortality. That famous, ambitious, and 
occasionally magnificent poem—which by the way is no more an ode 
than it is an epic—reveals the partiality and inequality of Words- 
worth’s inspiration as unmistakably as its purity and its power. Five 
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stanzas or sections—from the opening of the fifth to the close of the 
ninth—would be utterly above all praise, if the note they are pitched 
in were sustained throughout: but after its unspeakably beautiful 
opening the seventh stanza falls suddenly far down beneath the level 
of those five first lines, so superb in the majesty of their sweetness, 
the magnificence of their tenderness, that to have written but the 
two last of them would have added glory to any poet’s crown of fame. 
The details which follow on the close of this opening cadence do but 
impair its charm with a sense of incongruous realism and triviality, 
to which the suddenly halting and disjointed metre bears only too 
direct and significant a correspondence. No poet, surely, ever 
‘changed his hand’ with such inharmonious awkwardness, or ‘ checked 
his pride’ with such unseasonable humility, as Wordsworth. He of 
all others should have been careful to eschew the lawless discord of 
Cowley’s ‘immetrical ’ irregularity: for, to say the least, he had not 
enough of * music in himself’ to supply in any measure or degree what- 
ever the lack of ordered rhythm and lyric law. Coleridge alone of all our 
poets ever wrote a single poem of any length which was also a poem of 
evenand harmonious excellence in that illegitimate and anarchic fashion 
—for method itis none ; Dryden and Wordsworth alike,and Keats noless 
than Shelley, fell short of this unique and unqualified success: and even 
so great a poem as Dejection is certainly less great by far than the same 
poet’s ode on France. But if any proof were needed by any human 
intelligence or any human ear of the necessity for a law of harmony, 
the advantage of a method and a principle in even the most ‘ unpre- 
meditated art,’ no better proof could be required than a comparison 
of the poem last named with its sister ode ‘on the departing year,’ 
or of the regular with the irregular lyrics in Hellas or Prometheus 
Unbound. And if even Shelley, and if even Coleridge himself, all 
but omnipotent gods of song and utterly unapproachable in master- 
dom of music as they were, could not do their very best when working 
without a limit and singing without a law, how much less could any 
such miracle be expected from the far less infallible voice, the far less 
wonder-working hand of Wordsworth? In so short a poem as the 
address To Hartley Coleridge, six years old, irregularity has a charm 
of its own: but that incomparable little masterpiece makes no 
pretention to the structure of a regular ode: and in any case it could 
be no more than an exception which would prove the rule. That 
unique power of which Mr. Arnold speaks so happily and so truly is 
nowhere displayed in more absolute purity of perfection than in those 
divine and enchanting verses. The peculiar note of Wordsworth’s 
genius at its very highest is that of sublimity in tenderness. On this 
point again we must look only to the very highest poets of all for a 
parallel to this great, though most unequal and uncertain, most, lawless 
and irregular poet. The pathos of Homer and schylus, of Shakespeare 
and Hugo, is not merely allied or associated with sublimity, it is 
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itself sublime. Coleridge, a name second to none of all time for splen- 
dour and sweetness of inspiration, is tender and sublime alternately ; 
Wordsworth at his best is sublime by the very force of his tenderness, 
And sometimes, even where no such profound note of emotion is 
touched as to evoke this peculiar sense of power, the utter sincerity and 
perfect singleness of heart and spirit by which that highest effect is 
elsewhere produced may be no less distinctly and no less delightedly 
recognized. This quality of itself is no doubt insufficient to produce 
any such effect: and Wordsworth, it may be confessed, was liable to 
failure as complete as might have been expected, when, having no 
other merit of subject or of treatment to rely on, he was content to 
rely on his sincerity and simplicity alone; with a result sometimes 
merely trivial and unmeritable, sometimes actually repulsive or op- 
pressive. At other times again the success of his method, or rather 
perhaps the felicity of his instinct, was no less absolute and complete, 
even when the homeliness or humility of the subject chosen would 
have seemed incompatible with loftiness of feeling or grandeur of 
style. All readers who know good work when they see it must ap- 
preciate the beauty of his Tribute to the Memory of a Dog: all must 
feel the truth and the sweetness of its simplicity: but hardly any, I 
should suppose, have perceived on a first reading how grand it is— 
how noble, how lofty, how exalted, is the tone of its emotion. Here 
is that very sublimity of tenderness which I have ventured to indicate 
as Wordsworth’s distinctive and crowning quality: a quality with 
which no other poet could have imbued his verse on such a subject 
and escaped all risk of apparent incongruity or insincerity. To praise 
a poem of this class on the score of dignity would seem to imply its 
deficiency in the proper and necessary qualities of simplicity and 
tenderness: yet here the loftier quality seems to grow as naturally as 
a flower out of the homelier and humbler element of feeling and 
expression. On the other hand, it seems to me undeniable that 
Wordsworth, who could endow such daily domestic matters, such 
modest emotion and experience, with a force of contagious and irre- 
sistible sympathy which makes their interest universal and eternal, 
had no such birthright of power, showed no such certitude of hand, 
when dealing with the proper and natural elements of tragedy. A sub- 
ject of such naked and untempered horror as he attempted to manage 
in his semi-dramatic idyl of The Thorn—one of the poems elected 
by himself for especial mention as a representative example of his 
work, and of its guiding principle,—instead of being harmonized by 
his genius into tragic and pitiful and terrible beauty, retains in his 
hands ‘the whole ghastliness and dreadfulness of a merely shocking 
and hideous reality. Had Victor Hugo chosen such a subject, his poem 
when first read would have produced, it may be, an effect as harrow- 
ing as Wordsworth’s: but at every fresh reading the sense of beauty 
would have grown upon us, the sense of horror would have waned ; 
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till at last the impression of pain was utterly effaced and absorbed 
in an emotion of pure and high delight—such delight as takes deepest 
root in the seed-plot of deepest tragedy. But here on a sixth or seventh 
reading the effect remains identical——_an effect of unmodified and 
haunting horror. This poem is among idyls what A Yorkshire Tragedy 
is among plays: and the abuse of misapplied power is more obvious 
—not to say, more offensive—in the idyllic than in the dramatic 
form of art. Wordsworth has explained, with curious and character- 
istic particularity, his conception of the imaginary spokesman who is 
supposed to be fond of relating such an episode of rural tragedy, and 
prone to expatiate with punctilious and methodical persistency on all 
its dismal and miserable details: and the result produced, I should 
suppose, in the mind of almost any possible reader, is a sense that if 
living in his neighbourhood he would have been careful to give that 
retired mariner the widest possible berth on all conceivable occasions; 
and this in spite of the wonderful touch and flash of poetic imagina- 
tion which all Wordsworth’s intense and concentrated self-will could 
not enable him utterly to suppress or persistently to subdue. For 
that must be, I should imagine, a most exceptional corner of the 
country, in which one is liable to fall in with a merchant captain 
retired from business, and given to spinning the longest yarns out of 
the {blackest thread of tragedy, who lets drop in the course of his 
oceanic and illimitable garrulity such a pearl of imaginative expres- 
sion as this: 
At all times of the day and night 

This wretched Woman thither goes ; 


And she is known to every star, 
And every wind that blows. 


Those two lines alone, however dramatically and rationally improper, 
are genuinely and poetically impressive: the effect of the whole is 
not: it is purely and prosaically oppressive, dismal as the greyest of 
Scotch mists, or even as the yellowest of London fogs : the lungs of the 
imagination are clogged with a sense as of damp and dense depression 
while we read it. Coleridge, in his otherwise Wordsworthian poem of 
The Three Graves, has shown how a subject of homely horror, a tale 
of humble and simple wickedness, of simple and humble suffering, 
may be treated with poetic propriety and with tragic exactitude: the 
garrulity of his narrator is almost as realistic as that of Wordsworth’s, 
and quite as realistic as any form of serious poetry will properly 
allow: but it is not crude, it is not repulsive, and it is not tedious: 
it has nothing but what is merely external in common with such a 
poem as The Thorn. 

But only for an instant can it ever be forgotten or can it ever 
seem doubtful that to Wordsworth above all other poets might have 
been addressed that superb apostrophe — 
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Tu donnes pour mesure, en tes ardentes luttes, 
A la hauteur des bonds la profondeur des chutes, 


Every such instance of his inability to realize his favourite ideal of 
realism throws into more vivid relief his imperial mastery of com- 
mand in a far higher field of art than this. The very year which 
produced such doleful examples of eccentricity in dullness—relieved 
by hardly a touch here and there of attentive tenderness and truth— 
as The Thorn and The Idiot Boy, produced also the imperishable 
poem on Tintern Abbey: a poem which wants but the excision of one 
or two futile phrases, the reconstruction of two or three nerveless 
lines, to make perfect and unquestionable the justice of its claim to 
be ranked with the most triumphant successes of English poetry. 
Again, among the Memorials of a Tour in Scotland, 1803, we find 
side by side the astonishing admonition ‘to the sons of Burns’— 
astonishing no less for its unspeakable platitude of expression than for 
the taste which could dictate such a style of address on such an occa- 
sion—and the four glorious poems which give back with such serene 
perfection of stately ease and high simplicity the very spirit of the 
Highlands in their severe peace and bright austerity of summer. In 
the lines To a Highland Girl, in Glen Almain, Stepping West- 
ward, and The Solitary Reaper, the purest note of Wordsworth’s 


genius is discernible in such fullness and sweetness of fervent thought 
and majestic sympathy, that the neighbourhood of any verse less noble 
than this is yet more inexplicable than regrettable. Two of these, 
Glen Almain and the Reaper, are throughout as perfect examples 
of the author’s metrical instinct as of his peculiar tone of meditation : 
a point of as much or as little importance to a poet’s work as is the 
command of line and colour to a painter’s. 


He sang of battles, and the breath 
Of stormy war, and violent death : 


there is a simple-sounding couplet, with no very definable quality of 
musical expression in its cadence; yet the reader who should fail to 
recognize in it the distinguishing note of Wordsworth’s power would 
at once prove himself incompetent as a judge of poetic style. And 
in such lines—austere, august, but sweet beyond the most polished 
and perfumed verse of any more obviously elaborate melodist—all the 
best poems representative of Wordsworth are rich enough to satisfy 
any taste unspoilt by too much indulgence in metrical confectionary. 
Wordsworth was so great a master of the strict and regular octo- 
syllabic measure, that at times its proverbially ‘ fatal facility’ seems 
in his hands alone to have lost all danger: its fluency gains strength 
and weight, its ease assumes gravity and grandeur. It is just and 
fit, therefore, that the noblest tribute ever paid to his name should 
be couched in verses not only worthy of his own hand, but written in 
this very simple and very exacting metre: so easy to work in badly, 
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and so hard to work in well, that perhaps one poet alone has learnt 
all the effect of its elegiac resources from this master of the difficult 
and simple secret. Whether we do or do not agree at all points with 
the pupil as critic or commentator, it is none the less undeniable that 
the perfect, the final, the supreme praise of Wordsworth will always 
be sought, always cherished, and always enjoyed in Mr. Arnold’s 
memorial verses on his death. Here if anywhere is the right chord 
struck, the just and exact meed of honour assigned to a poet whose 
work was for so long the object of blundering blame and no less 
blundering praise. ‘ Wordsworth’s healing power,’ his gift of direct 
or indirect refreshment, the comfort and support of his perfect and 
pure sincerity in all his dealings with nature, can best be felt, can 
only perhaps be felt in full, when we consent to forget and succeed in 
forgetting his excursion or excursions into the preacher’s province, a 
territory dense and dubious with didactic quags and theosophic briars. 
In his own far loftier land of natural contemplation, when least medi- 
tative with any prepense or prefixed purpose, he could do such work 
and give such gifts as no other poet has given or has done. It was 
not when engaged in backing the Wanderer’s moral paces against 
those of the heavily handicapped Solitary, or in reinforcing the 
verbose reiterations of that inexhaustible itinerant with the yet more 
indefatigable infacundity poured forth upon ‘ the pensive Sceptic’ by 
‘the philosophic Priest,’ that Wordsworth was either a prophet or a 
poet. He sees deepest when he flies highest: and this, if I mistake 
not, is never in the Excursion, seldom in the Prelude, often in 
his earlier sonnets, and oftenest perhaps of all in such poems as par- 
take almost equally of the lyric and the elegiac tone. In such a 
poem, for example, as Resolution and Independence, there is a 
breath of prouder music, a ring of keener sound, than we expect or 
admit in elegy: it has more in its highest notes of the quality proper 
to lyric style—when the lyrist is likewise a thinker: to the lyric style 
of Sophocles or Pindar. And only in such work as the highest and 
rarest even of theirs may any one think to find the like of such a 


verse as this one :-— 


The sleepless soul that perished in his pride. 


I will back that against any of Mr. Arnold’s three representative 
quotations from Homer, from Dante, and from Shakespeare. It is 
like nothing from any other hand: the unspeakable greatness of its 
quality is Wordsworth’s alone: and I doubt if it would really be as 
rash as it might seem to maintain that there is not and will never be 
a greater verse in all the world of song. 

And this, it should be duly borne in mind, is not an eccentric 
and incongruous exception, such as proves the rule of dullness in the 
work of many a toilsome writer who in the course of his life’s labour 
on stony or sandy or miry soil may once or twice have hit upon 
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something like a gem. This is asuperb but hardly an unique example 
of Wordsworth’s peculiar power; of the true, the sublime and pro- 
found genius which redeems all his unaccountable shortcomings and 
effaces all recollection of his besetting and obtrusive infirmities; and 
which may well make us unwilling to be reminded that, in justice to 
the claims of even greater men—and these assuredly are Lut a small 
minority on the roll of illustrious names,—we must not forget how 
bad, how very bad, is a very considerable portion of his work: if ever 
tempted to do so, we need only open the Facursion at random, 
and the Sortes Wordsworthianw will too probably lay before our 
shuddering sight such an example as this, which the chance of 
random consultation has just brought under mine :— 
‘ Though,’ said the Priest in answer, ‘ these be terms 

Which a divine philosophy rejects, 

We, whose established and unfailing trust 

Is in controlling Providence, admit 

That, through all stations, human life abounds 

With mysteries.’ 


And we, whose delight in the noble genius of Wordsworth is an 
established and unfailing source of reverential gratitude, admit that, 
through all recesses of rubbish, nothing more portentously abject in 
expression can be sought for with any plausible hope of success, than 


this insuperable if not incomparable instance of ponderosity in pla- 
titude. It is remarkable that so great a poet and so religious a man 
as Wordsworth should usually have shown himself one of the feeblest 
and flattest of religions poetasters. Not to speak of the holy Her- 
berts and the saintly Vaughans of an earlier age, Kit Smart, who 
drank himself into a2 madhouse, and died there in the year made 
memorable by the birth of Wordsworth, wrote under these rather in- 
auspicious conditions a sacred poem of such pure and rich and fervent 
eloquence as to outsoar the highest flight that Wordsworth’s Muse 
could attain when her wings were imped with plumes of religious 
doctrine—or rather, shall we say, clogged by the spiritual birdlime of a 
stupefying cant? And if more recent and more respectable instances 
of triumphant success in this field of poetry should be required by 
way of contrast or relief to the comparative or positive failure of 
Wordsworth as a religious poet, we need but refer to two yet living 
English writers of the highest distinction, respectively representing 
two diverse forms of the Christian creed, for examples of cognate and 
coequal excellence. The force, the fervour, the terse energy of Car- 
dinal Newman’s verse at its best, add to the sincerity and simplicity 
of an apparently spontaneous expression that vivid and masculine 
plenitude of life which ceases to distinguish the style of Wordsworth 
whenever—to use a somewhat more than familiar phrase—he drops 
into theology ; and there are moments when a genuine lyric note— 
asin The Zeal of Jehu—or some graver and less impulsive though 
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not less ardent strain of rhymed or rhymeless iambics—as here and 
there in The Dream of Gerontius—makes us question whether some- 
thing of a truer poetic force than we are wont to admire in the finest ex- 
amples of his eloquence may not have been spilt on the sands or lost 
among the thickets of what seems to the most respectful of such admir- 
ing students as cannot call themselves disciples a radically and essen- 
tially Pyrrhonistic system of theosophy, hiding at once and revealing 
the bottomless pit of ethical unbelief—of moral and spiritual nihilism, 
bridged and vaulted by cecumenical architects with an artificial fir- 
mament of clouds and creeds. In the sacred verse of Miss Rossetti 
there is, if not a stronger, a far sweeter and an even purer inspiration. 
Her verses for Good Friday, and those for the festival of St. Peter, 
have something more than the finest quality of George Herbert: in 
The Three Enemies there is such condensed and resonant strength of 
line, with a sweetness so concentrated and distilled from the inmost 
heart of feeling and meditation, as we find in the similar work of no 
other hand than hers: and it is little to say that in all the range of 
English poetry there is no such organ-music of passionate faith and 
rapturous hope and transcendent love as rings and swells and triumphs 
through the third of her new-year carols. Ifa religious poet can show 
us none of these things, can make us feel for the moment nothing of 
this kind, his aim is surely missed and his time is sorely wasted. To 
the Muse of the Anglican poetess as to the Muse of the Catholic pre- 
late doctrine is nothing less than a stimulus: to Wordsworth’s it was 
nothing less than a torpedo. Nor in the qualities of homeliness and 
simplicity was he less excelled by his immediate precursor, William 
Blake ; there is no such honey in any hive of Wordsworth’s as in the 
best of that divine dreamer’s who could pray no better prayer for a 
child than that God would make the world as beautiful for her as he 
had made it for him. The charm of even such a poem as We are 
Seven, delicate and true and tender though it be, is of a kind less rare 
and exquisite than that which clings about the Songs of Innocence. 
But if Wordsworth has been excelled in such fields of verse as his 
disciples and himself were wont to consider peculiarly his own, there 
is one in which he stood without a peer even among the great men of 
a generation as rich in heroes as in poets. He was the heroic poet of 
his age: so long as there lives one man of English blood who has any 
sense of noble poetry, that blood will thrill and tingle in his veins at 
the very thought of the trumpet-notes of Wordsworth. His was not 
such patriotism as begins and ends in shrewish and vulgar scolding 
at other nations, or in shrill Pharisaic thanksgiving that he and his 
were not made like other men: his haughty and high-minded con- 
fidence in England was but the natural outgrowth of his early sym- 
pathy with France, while France was as yet undebased into an empire. 
‘It is not to be thought of’ that ever the- day should come when 
Englishmen will read without a glowing rapture of sympathy and 
VoL. XV.—No. 87. 3 F 
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pride the magnificent sonnet which opens with that simple phrase of 
proud and perfect trust: or when that other yet nobler than this one, ‘on 
the subjugation of Switzerland,’ will cease to vibrate for ever in the ears 
of all who have not unlearnt at the knees of blustering sophists their 
inborn love of independence, their inbred faith in freedom. ‘ What 
sorrow would it be,’ indeed, that such an echo from the two voices of 
the mountains and the sea as peals through this clarion of verse should 
ever be stifled by the deep-mouthed dissonance of the false prophets 
whose trust is in God the Devil—the idol of Calvin as surely as of 
Torquemada; whose ideal of manly loyalty is the brute submission 
of a mill-horse to the grinding drill of a slave-driver ; whose watch- 
words are force and cunning, subservience and success! While 
Wordsworth keeps his place among the most honoured names and 
memories of his nation, there need be no fear that its poetry should 
sink to the level of sentimental or servile indifference to manly 
thought or manful sympathies, its patriotism to the measure of jealous 
provincial self-esteem, its political philosophy to the abyss of spiritual 
prostration before the triumphant progress of strong silent men with 
a lie in their right hands. 

Wordsworth is generally—and, it must be said, plausibly—regarded 
as a type of insularity in sentiment and opinion: yet it was he, in the 
year of Mazzini’s arrival in England, at a time when if ever the 
prospect of Italian unity ana ireedom must have seemed hopeless to all 
but men of exceptionally noble and faithful nature—it was he, conser- 
vative and reactionary as he was considered and as he believed himself 
to be, who unconsciously anticipated the message of Mazzini, the 
central article of his creed, the belief which was as the hinge or 
the corner-stone of his teaching, in the sonnet which foretold to Italy 
‘the third stage of her great destiny’—the breaking of her double 
yoke—the hope which in memory of her fortunes, twice exalted, 
might provoke from poets a glad note of prophecy to salute the 
coming hour of her resurrection. So true is it that 2 high-minded 
man can no more be consistent in an evil creed, or constant to the 
submissive doctrine whose key-note is degradation and despair, than 
a base man can be constant to the faith of heroes, or consistent in 
his advocacy of political or spiritual freedom. The time has been, 
since the close of Wordsworth’s day, when the appeal of his own 
memorable sonnet to Milton might perhaps with no less propriety 
have been addressed to him who wrote it : in any case, the spirit and 
the body of such poems must be alike imperishable, the lesson of 
their heroic example a possession beyond price for ever. Serene as is 
the spirit of his teaching, and profound his love of all peaceful things 
and influences, his note was not always that of the stock-dove 
brooding over his own sweet voice: though doubtless it never 
caught the ‘tumultuous harmony ’ of the nightingale’s, there were times 
when it swelled into the strength of a rushing wind, and made the 
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verses ring like storm-swept crannies of the crags and scaurs that 
nursed the spirit which imbues them. Those other poets of his day 
who dealt more immediately than he with martial matter had in them 
less of heroic thought and intelligence than the seemingly self-centred 
student of uninvaded solitudes. Scott could make men breathe the 
breath of battle; Byron could only make men smell the reek of car- 
nage ; but Wordsworth alone could put into his verse the whole soul of 
a nation armed or arming for self-devoted self-defence : could fill his 
meditation with the spirit of a whole people, that in the act of giving 
it a voice and an expression he might inform and renovate that spirit 
with the purity and sublimity of his own. Therefore, and on this 
account above all others, may his immortal words of sympathy find 
immortal application to himself: there is not a breathing of the 
common wind which blows over England that ever shall forget him ; 
his memory has great allies; he too has friends in the exultations 
and the agonies of his fellow men, in their love of country, in the un- 
conquerable mind of his race. He will hardly be reckoned, except by 
the estimate of his own peculiar sect: and following, as ‘ one of the 
very chief glories of English poetry: ’ but he will never be rated at a 
much lower price than this. The very chief glories of English poetry 
may claim and may confront comparison with the very greatest of all 
time: they are ‘above all Roman fame,’ and worthy, after their own 
fashion, to share supremacy with the kighest of the Hebrews and 
the Greeks. We must not, I submit, claim a place among these for 
Wordsworth: but with the Virgils and the Chaucers, with the sage 
Spenser and the pure Simonides, we may assign him no unequal or 
undistinguished place. He may never have written anything so per- 
fect in spontaneity of noble style and noble pathos as the divine frag- 
ment which makes all boys and men who read it contemporaries for a 
moment of the Ceian poet by right of rapture and of sympathy: 
the sorrow of Ruth comes hardly so close to us as the sorrow of Danae : 
yet we imagine that the elder may have welcomed in Elysium the 
later poet as a kinsman not unworthy of their clan. I would not dis- 
pute the verdict which should assert that a leaf of the Georgics would 
outpoise in value the whole of the Excursion, with nine-tenths of 
the Prelude thrown in as a makeweight: nor do I question that 
Wordsworth’s Dido would have been but a doleful and dreary shadow 
of the most passionate and pathetic figure in Latin poetry: and yet, 
in spite of Virgil’s inexpressible advantage in dignity of execution, in 
stateliness of utterance and shapeliness of style, I doubt whether 
that master of majestic phrase ever strikes a sentence home to our 
hearts with such strength of hand and sureness of aim as Wordsworth. 
Once or twice, indeed, Wordsworth has. not only done this, but has 
done it while observing with an instinctive dignity and precision not 
unworthy to be called Virgilian the high unwritten laws of great poetic 
style. Such an example of spontaneous loyalty to those laws of no 
3 F 2 
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man’s making, which forgetfulness may never but for a season put to 
sleep—laws wherein the God of song shows himself mighty, and waxes 
not old—we may discover in that stanza which even a greater than 
Virgil might have been proud to sign :— 

My apprehensions come in crowds ; 

I dread the rustling of the grass ; 

The very shadows of the clouds 

Have power to shake me as they pass : 

I question things, and do not find 

One that will answer to my mind; 

And all the world appears unkind. 


' The piteous and perfect lifelikeness of these magnificent lines 
every heart and eye of man or woman may recognize: but the lover 
of poetry whose love is according to knowledge must recognize also 
their unsurpassable greatness and nobility of style. Such intensity 
and earnestness, such ardour and elevation, we do not find in the 
greatest of our poets before the coming of Marlowe as herald to 
Shakespeare. On all other points Chaucer is of course almost im- 
measurably the superior of Wordsworth ; in breadth of human inter- 
est, in simplicity of varied sympathies, in straightforward and superb 
eommand of his materials as an artist, the inspired man of the world 
as much excels the slow-thoughted and self-studious recluse as in 
warmth and wealth of humour, in consummate power of narrative, and 
in childlike manfulness of compassionate or joyous emotion; but their 
usual relations are reversed when the subject treated by Wordsworth 
exacts a deeper and intenser expression of feeling, or when his thought 
takes wing for higher flights of keener speculation, than the strong, 
elastic, equable movement of Chaucer’s thought and verse could he 
expected to achieve or to attain. In a word, the elder singer has « 
thousand advantages over the later, but the one point on which the 
later has the advantage is worth all the rest put together: he is the 
sublimer poet of the two. Of this quality Spenser had nothing ; in- 
deed it may be said that the sublime was first introduced into 
modern English poetry by the inventor of English blank verse and 
the creator of English tragedy. This is as certain as that Spenser 
was incapable of Wordsworth’s errors—that his culture, as we should 
say now, was higher, his instinct happier, his way of work, on the 
whole, more workmanlike than Wordsworth’s. Only, on the other 
hand, there is this to be taken into account; that all the 
impeccable facility, all the inexhaustible melody, all the melli- 
fluous fertility of Spenser will not avail to counterweigh, in the 
estimate of those who prize most the highest qualities of poetry, that 
rare, uncertain, intermittent effect of profound and majestic harmony, 
which Wordsworth, though unable to command his music at will with 
the assurance of a Milton or a Shelley, does yet sometimes, as by 
direct and inexplicable intuition, educe from the simplest combina- 
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tions of evidently spontaneous thought with apparently spontaneous 
expression. His many and laborious revisions were sometimes of 
unquestionable advantage to the finish and the solidity of his work: 
sometimes the improvement was of a very questionable kind, involving 
at least as much loss as gain: now and then, as in the familiar 
instance of Laodamia, the change was unquestionably and inexpressibly 
for the worse. But in all the best representative poems of Words- 
worth, whatever other quality may be wanting to them, there is, it 
appears to me, at least this invaluable one of seeming spontaneity. 
Neither on his verse nor on the verse of Keats, whom we now know 
to have been an equally painstaking labourer ‘in the vineyard of 
versification, did the process of revision and correction, deletion and 
substitution, leave any evident marks of the passage of the pumice- 
stone. Grinders if they were, they had the skill to erase from the 
surface of their work all traces of the grinder’s toil. There is no 
more sign of labour in the sensitive and subtle touch of the younger 
man than in the resolute and steadfast handiwork of the elder: a 
point perhaps even more remarkable in the genius of Keats than in 
the genius of Wordsworth. That exquisite and epicurean subtlety 
in expression of sensations impressed upon an exceptionally sensitive 
temper of mind and body, which was so specially characteristic of 
Keats as a student of nature, might have been supposed impossible 
of attainment without some sacrifice of simplicity and straight- 
forwardness: yet, if the secrets of his workshop had never been made 
public, we could no more have felt certain that his work had not been 
thrown off at a jet, like Shakespeare’s and Hugo’s, than we should 
have dreamed of looking for the traces of the file on Wordsworth’s. 
And it must be owned that neither in the best of his good work nor 
in the worst of his bad should we have recognized the sign of this 
lifelong habit on the elder poet’s part. From the transcendent Ode 
to Duty down to the unspeakable ballad of Andrew Jones, the great 
or small changes made in the text of his poems would hardly in any 
ease have been surmised by the finest ear or the keenest eye to be 
found among all students of style. 

As a spiritual poet, and as the poet of nature, Wordsworth won 
at last, and wore for a generation, the palm of pre-eminence to which 
his patient and severe ambition had from the first made tacit or 
explicit claim. And yet, setting aside the poets of pure theology or 
formal religion, we may find elsewhere higher flights of strenuous 
contemplation, purer notes of spiritual passion, than in any but one 
or two quite exceptional poems of Wordsworth’s. Even at his highest, 
he can hardly be said to have ever shown for so long together such 
an even strength of wing, such a sweeping and soaring harmony of 
upward and forward flight, as Donne, despite one or two slips and 
flaws, has displayed in the ardent and majestic rapture of his magni- 
ficent Anniversaries. Nor did his systematic and studious love of 
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nature, even in those days of more passionate delight in it on which 
at the age of twenty-eight he could already look back as belonging 
to a stage of life and feeling irrevocably past and ended, give ever 
such wings to his words or such fire to their music as any note or 
any touch of Shelley’s is sufficient to show that he could command 
—that he could not but assume—if he had to deal but for a moment 
with the glories of nature or the emotions evoked by transitory or 
enduring sense of them. There is much study, there is much know- 
ledge, there is much sober and sedate enjoyment of naturé, much 
deep and thoughtful thankfulness for such enjoyment, made manifest 
in the poetry of Wordsworth : there is a singular intensity, a matchless 
refinement, of relish for the pure delight of communion with natural 
beauty, in the poetry of Keats: but to neither was it given, as it was 
given to Shelley, to rise beyond these regions of contemplation and 
sensation into that other where the emotion of Keats and the emotion 
of Wordsworth become one, and are superseded bya greater ; to breathe, 
in Shakespeare’s audaciously subtle and successful phrase, the very 
‘spirit of sense’ itself, to transcend at once the sensuous and the 
meditative elements of poetry, and to fuse their highest, their keenest, 
their most inward and intimate effects, in such verse as utters what 
none before could utter, and renders into likeness of form and sound 
such truths of inspired perception, such raptures of divine surprise, 
as no poet of nature may think to render again. At the sound of the 
Ode to the West Wind, the stars of Wordsworth’s heaven grow fainter 
in our eyes, and the nightingale of Keats’s garden falls silent in our 
ears. The poet who wrote that, and the poet who wrote Christabel, 
—but these alone of their generation—are indeed to be counted among 
the very chiefest glories of English poetry: and it is surely no inade- 
quate reward for the noble labour of a long and strenuous life, to 
stand where Wordsworth stands—but a little lower than these. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 





APPARITIONS. 


This is a question which, after five thousand years, is still undecided; a 
question, whether in theology or philosophy, one of the most important that can 
come before the human understanding.—Dr. JoHNson. 


By a curious combination of circumstances the question of which 
Dr. Johnson speaks—namely, what Apparitions really are—which 
has in a kind of fashion smouldered on since the days of the cave-men, 
or at least of Job and Homer, is now entering on an acute phase. It 
is coming at the same time to seem more important, and to seem 
more soluble. In this respect it resembles many other time-honoured 
questions, which men have been for many generations content to de- 
bate backwards and forwards without result, partly from a pre-scien- 
tific indifference to accurate tests, and partly from despair as to the 
possibility of applying them. The attitude of our generation towards 
such questions is very different. There is an inclination now to get 
to the bottom of subjects, or at any rate definitely to recognise them 
as bottomless. If any subject has actuality enough to retain any place 
at all in general conversation, it is felt that somebody or other may 
be expected to make it his business to analyse and expound it. The 
change fairly indicates the extent to which the modern scientific 
spirit has permeated the world of intelligence. Working unseen 
among multitudes who belong to no learned bodies and have no scien- 
tific pretensions, it helps to bear along on its imperceptible current 
the craft of the discoverer, which used to have to be ever wrestling 
with the opposing tides of ignorance and bigotry. The set of this 
current gradually broadens. At first it speeds the barks only of the 
older and more established sciences ; but little by little the explorer 
finds himself supported into more devious channels, through which 
hitherto the impetus of popular curiosity had never swept. Within 
the last generation, for instance, anthropology, from being rejected 
year after year by the British Association as a vain cobweb spun 
from travellers’ tales, has taken its place as one of the most con- 
stant and popular elements in their proceedings. And later still, the 
ingenious speculations of Mr. F. Galton in the delicate domain of 
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‘eugenics, and in the idiosyncrasies of mental imagery—received 
at first with something as near derision as the eminence of their 
author permitted—are now recognised as a necessary development 
of the method into which Darwin has cast the thought of the age. 
It is natural that the tone and the claims of science should change 
with this gradual popularisation of the scientific instinct. 

She can now demand, without fear, to subject, as it were, to 
her police regulations the Broad Sanctuary which was once governed 
by tradition and sentiment alone. Everything which claims to be 
known is expected to show its credentials; and views about the seen 
and unseen worlds are alike conceived as amenable to objective tests, 
This process has been applied, as we all know, to every element in 
ancient creeds and institutions. It would be absurd to say that any 
kind of general agreement has been in this way attained. But 
if we had to submit two resolutions, as a kind of compromise, to 
be voted on by the readers of the innumerable tractates, ‘ sym- 
posiums,’ &c., which have dealt with these high matters, we should 
select the following as prudent generalities, likely to gain more assent 
and provoke less strenuous opposition than any others which we could 
think of :— 

1. The thesis that the universe is governed by unchanging laws, 
as opposed to arbitrary interferences, has gained in probability. 

2. The crudely materialistic account of things, which refuses to 
allow us even to seek the key of any of the phenomena of life and 
mind outside the admitted scope of physiological and psychological 
laws, has failed to commend itself as a complete or ultimate solution 
of the problems without and within us. 

Now if we wish to see what real guidance lies in these two some- 
what vague resolutions, taken together, our practical corollary, as it 
would seem, must be something of this kind :—that while accepting 
as perfectly valid every law which recognised science can establish, 
we may fairly suppose that further laws, of a different kind it may 
be, but perhaps none the less susceptible of rigorous investigation, are 
actually in operation in the domain of human life; and certainly no 
reason exists for contentedly ignoring any hint of such laws which 
experience may offer. 

We select, then, a test-instance. We propose to deal with a 
class of phenomena at once ancient, wide-spread, and notorious 
—the standing jest and the standing mystery of age after age. 
Apparitions, of course, in one form or another, are an element in 
nearly every religion known among men; and the discussion of 
their reality has been a perpetual feature in religious controversy. 
But the apparitions which have been most associated with religious 
ideas have been those of the dead ; and we shall here do our best to 
avoid controversial ground, and also keep our subject within manage- 
able limits, by altogether excluding this class. Let us take only the 
alleged apparitions of living persons, the commonest of which are death- 
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wraiths, or apparitions of persons near the moment of death. How 
does opinion stand at present with regard to death-wraiths? 

We think we may say that the subject holds a position absolutely 
unique. The main question, it must be remembered, is simply as to 
the reality of certain contemporary events. Differences of taste, of 
temperament, of skill in historical interpretation, of religious or philo- 
sophical proclivities, have nothing to do with it. Yet on this bare 
question as to whether or not a particular sort of phenomenon, alleged 
to be observed a good many times every year, is a reality or a figment, 
intelligent opinion is found to be utterly, it might almost seem hope- 
lessly, divided. In what other department of real or pretended know- 
ledge can we find a parallel to such facts as the following? Within 
the space of half a year two papers appear in two of the leading 
monthly Reviews. In the first, a rising physician, acting as spokesman 
to a party of vigorous and enthusiastic scientific workers, dismisses the 
phenomenon in question as a baseless absurdity. In the second, one of 
the ablest bishops on the bench, whose scientific aptitudes were at any 
rate sufficient to obtain for him the highest mathematical honours at 
Cambridge, represents the same phenomenon as attested in a way 
which makes doubt of them almost impossible to a fair mind. This 
instance is a typical one; and without hazarding a guess as to the 
relative strength of the two parties, we feel assured that, if every 
casual assembly of educated Englishmen could be polled, each view 
would almost invariably claim a certain number of adherents. One 
may not infrequently find the very antipodes of opinion located at 
the two ends of a friendly dinner-table, and two groups, till then 
harmonious, each pursuing the theme under a fire of contemptuous 
glances from the other. In a professedly scientific age, this division 
of belief on a point of contemporary testimony is surely an anomaly 
amounting almost to a scandal; and the more so that the alleged 
events, though not to be commanded at will, are not, like the sea- 
serpent, remote and inaccessible, nor, like him, are they described 
by any particular class of the community professionally addicted to 
yarns or to marvels. They occur, if they occur at all, in our very 
midst ; and are testified to by no single class, but by individuals 
drawn from every class, and by representatives of every profession 
and pursuit. 

A question of fact which is thus in suspense clearly cannot 
long escape the widening current that sets towards minute and 
exhaustive inquiry. For though there has been but little attempt 
at accurate treatment, it certainly cannot be said that the general 
interest in the subject has in any way flagged. With all their 
difference of view, the two parties at any rate agree in their in- 
ability to leave Apparitions alone. There is, no doubt, a growing dis- 
taste for the fictitious tales of ‘ the supernatural’ which have had in 
their day a considerable vogue ; and it is still safe and easy to treatany 
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thing which can possibly be called ‘a ghost-story’ as on a par with such 
figments as these. But, for all that, such records as bear marks of 
genuineness are, as a rule, received with a much more thorough-going 
curiosity, and refuted (it may be) with a much more thorough-going 
zeal, than seems to have been the case in times generally accounted far 
more credulous and far more intolerant. If, therefore, little serious 
hope has been felt of ascertaining the truth by subjecting the alleged 
phenomena to a really scientific analysis, it must be owing to an indis- 
tinct idea that the necessary evidence exists in fragments too sporadic 
and uncertain to form the basis of any accurate inductions. 

It is against this idea that our first stand is made. We deem it 
premature to despair of the success of an enterprise which has never 
once been fairly attempted. We spoke just now of the invigorating 
effect of the infusion of the scientific spirit into popular thought: we 
must now even more strongly insist on another aspect of the demo- 
cratic tendency of modern science. The public are for the first time 
being made participators in scientific work : for the first time they 
appear as the sources of the evidence, as the actual material (so to 
speak) of the experiments, which the novel nature of recent inquiries 
demands. Here, again, we have the example of Mr. Galton to point 
to.! The fact is, as he has pointed out, that the very spread of the 
scientific spirit has immensely increased the number of men and 
women who are able to give straightforward aud accurate answers 
to questions bearing on their personal experience. And as science 
gradually extends her empire over the subtler problems of life, the 
importance of this new departure may be expected to be more and 
more felt. Many a problem which a Reid or a Hamilton settled 
down to ina mood of conscientious self-examination, and in the philo- 
sophic cave of his study, may hereafter be solved in the market-place, 
by the Method of Averages and by tables of statistics. 

But to consider more precisely the present state of the argument 
as regards the genuineness of Apparitions. 

For them there is a considerable mass of evidence (which, as we 
say, has never been carefully collected or measured), and a good deal 
of popular belief—mainly held, however, by people who believe also 
that they are more or less miraculous, more or less special inter- 
ferences with the ordinary laws of events. 

Against them there is a large mass both of scientific and of 
unscientific opinion. The unscientific opposition need not detain us 
long. It embodies itself in such assertions as that no one ever heard 

? Mr. Galton has felt himself at liberty to offer pecuniary rewards for information 
of the sort that he desires. We have held ourselves absolutely precluded from taking 
this course. Wedo not, indeed, feel that there is any fear of intentional fictions being 
palmed off on us; as our system of cross-examination (which our informants may 
sometimes, we fear, have thought pedantic) has by this time set us quite at rest on 


that point. But it is plainly necessary that our witnesses should not be induced, by 
any means that can be avoided to cast their evidence in a striking or attractive form. 
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a ghost-story first-hand ; or that seers of apparitions almost always 
end by believing in the Claimant, the Israelitish origin of the English, 
and the flatness of the earth ; or that no one who was not of a nervous 
or hysterical temperament was ever troubled with such experiences; 
and it rests probably on tacit reasonings of this kind, ‘ J am a strong- 
minded and superior person, and J never saw anything of the kind ;’ 
or on a comfortable and diffused sense of the progress of the age, and 
a piquant recollection of Sir Matthew Hale’s belief in witches. Sup- 
plementary arguments can readily be improvised to suit the occasion. 
If a believer in apparitions is a Catholic, it is said that of course he 
is one who will swallow.anything: if he is a Freethinker, it is said 
that he is setting up grotesque images: to replace his lost gods. 
These people give us no-anxiety. Their assertions are mere phrases; 
and one phrase is as good as another. We entertain no doubt what- 
ever that those who are now asserting that the world has become too 
instructed for this sort of thing, and that nobody ever hears a ghost- 
story first-hand, will—after the evidence has been brought under their 
notice—be equally loud in asserting that of course they always knew 
that any amount of people could be found to vouch for personal 
experiences of this sort, and that they are only too painfully aware 
what a thin crust of science overlies the chaos of primitive super- 
stitions. 

But the scientific opposition has, of course, a more logical basis. 
It supports itself on two arguments; one of which is an explanation 
of some at least of the alleged phenomena; the other a presumption 
against the antecedent possibility of the phenomena, except so far as 
that explanation will cover them. 

(1) The explanation is that apparitions are merely cases of 
morbid hallucination; and that the time-coincidences involved (as 
when the figure of a friend is seen at the precise moment of his 
death) are due to chance alone. 

(2) The presunvpiion is that however hard it may be to explain 
away the coincidences as due to chance, nevertheless that is the only 
line to take; and we must not suppose that the apparition has really 
anything to do with the dying person, since this would involve an 
interference with the order of Nature. 

Now the explanation here suggested really resolves itself into a 
pure question of facts and figures. No one doubts that there are 
numerous hallucinations which do not correspond with any objective 
fact whatever outside the organism of the percipient—which merely 
reflect and externalise some morbid condition of his brain. And few 
would care to deny that some such hallucinations or apparitions may 
have been observed in close coincidence with deaths, &c., and may 
thus have given rise to the belief in wraiths. It is obvious that until 
these alleged death-wraiths have been collected, sifted, tested in every 
way with thorough care, and until also some conclusion is arrived at 
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as to the frequency of mere morbid hallucinations, it is impossible to 
say on grounds of fact whether the coincidences of death and wraith 
are due to chance or not. If it be at once asserted that of course 
all death-wraiths are mere chance-coincidences, this positive and 
wholesale assertion must be based on the presumption which we 
shall discuss presently, not on the ground of recorded fact which we 
are discussing now. 

Here, then, we have come clearly in view of the two lines along 
which facts must be collected for the purposes of our induction. We 
must collect information not only of death-wraiths, but also of morbid 
hallucinations—of purely subjective visions—having no claim to be 
anything else. Up to this time no one has adopted the method of 
systematic collection of facts along both these lines of inquiry which 
alone can be expected to bring the controversy to a final close. It is 
not too much to affirm that the student of the subject may read every 
word that has ever been published on both sides of the argument, 
without encountering a sign—we do not say of the necessary statistics, 
but of even an idea that statistics can be wanted. Confident assertion 
is a far handier weapon. Thus, to quote a typical instance from a 
leading daily paper, ‘The number of well-attested coincidences’ 
between the apparition of a person and his death ‘does not exceed, 
as Mr. Lang has suggested, the limits that the laws of chance allow.’ 
The idea that a point of this kind can be settled off-hand by anybody’s 
suggestion—an idea which Mr. Lang himself would be the first to 
repudiate—clearly belongs to the pre-scientific era. It is much as if 
some one should take a stroll through Hyde Park, observe the children 
he met, and then ‘ suggest’ the proportion of males to females in the 
population of England. Again, on the other side of the controversy, 
it is no doubt a more grateful task to relate or to print an interesting 
narrative than to ascertain, for instance, from twenty of one’s ac- 
quaintance the dull fact that they have never experienced a distinct 
visual hallucination. Just in the same way a scientific lecturer will 
win more regard at the moment by a sensational experiment with 
pretty colours and loud explosions than by laborious quantitative work 
in his laboratory. But we must persistently impress on the friends 
of ‘ psychical research ’ that the laborious quantitative work has to be 
done ; and it is some satisfaction to think that the facts themselves 
may stand as material for others to deal with, even if the conclusions 
that we ourselves draw from them are incorrect. 

But while we much prefer facts to the most intelligent ‘ sugges- 
tions,’ we must point out that we have no wish wholly to discard the 
common-sense view of intelligent men, merely because it is not based 
on careful numerical estimates. On the contrary, we ourselves are in 
a position to appeal to that view with confidence, in respect of one, 
at any rate, of the two lines of inquiry which we have indicated. The 
question whether or not a very large proportion of the population have 
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had experience of morbid or purely subjective hallucinations is one, we 
submit, where we might fairly have taken our stand on the ordinary 
observation of educated persons, and have thrown on our opponents 
the onus of proving it wrong. On this point a broad common-sense 
view does exist; and according to it, ‘spectral illusions ’—distinct 
hallucinations of the sense of vision—are very far from the everyday 
occurrences which they would have to be if we are to suppose that, 
whenever they coincide in time with the death of the person seen, they 
do so by accident. Nay, if we take even one of our critics, and bring 
him fairly face to face with the question, ‘If you all at once saw in 
your room a brother whom you had believed to be a hundred miles 
away ; if he disappeared without the door opening ; and if an hour later 
you received a telegram announcing his sudden death—how should 
you explain the occurrence?’ he does not as a rule reply, ‘His day 
and hour for dying happened also to be my day and hour for a spectral 
illusion, which is natural enough, considering how common the latter 
experience is ;’ he usually says, ‘ The supposition is absurd ; there are 
no really authentic cases of that sort.’ Under the immediate pressure 
of the supposed facts, he instinctively feels that the argument of 
chance-coincidence would not seem effective. 

But to return to our census,—it would perhaps have been too 
much to expect our opponents to aid ws in a task which it was rather 
for them to have undertaken. But we were scarcely prepared for the 
reception which our proposal for a numerical estimate encountered. 
It was introduced in a circular letter, every word of which might 
have been penned by a zealous sceptic, anxious above all things to 
prove that, in cases where a distinct apparition or vision of a distant 
person has been simultaneous with that person’s death, the coincidence 
has been an accidental one. If apparitions are extremely common 
things, then—it was pointed out—it might naturally happen, aecord- 
ing to the law of chances, that one of them here and there would fall 
on the same day or night as the real event which it suggested. Not a 
syllable was used implying that the authors of the letter had them- 
selves any opinion as to whether apparitions to which no real event 
corresponds are or are not common things; it was simply argued 
that it is necessary to have some idea how common they are, before 
deciding whether apparitions to which real events do correspond are 
or are not to be fairly accounted for by chance. And since sensory 
hallucinations, whatever their frequency, are at any rate phenomena as 
universally admitted as measles or colour-blindness, it did not occur 
to us that the following question could possibly be misunderstood :— 
Have you ever, when in good health and completely awake, had a 
vivid impression of seeing or being touched by a human being, or of 
hearing a voice or sound which suggested a human presence, when 
no one was there? Yes or no? 

Clearly, the more yeses are received to this question-—i.e. the 
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commoner the purely subjective hallucinations prove to be—the 
stronger is the argument for chance as an adequate explanation of the 
instances of coincidence ; the more ixoes—the rarer the purely sub- 
jective hallucinations prove to be—the stronger the argument that the 
death which coincides with the apparition is in some way the cause 
of the apparition. We should have expected, if any injustice was to 
be done us, that it would have taken the form of attributing to us 
an inordinate desire for noes. To our amazement we found that we 
were supposed to be aiming exclusively at yeses—and not only at 
yeses, but at yeses expanded into orthodox ‘ghost-stories’—to be 
anxious in fact that every one in and out of Bedlam who had ever 
imagined something that was not there, or mistaken one object for 
another, should tell us his experience, with a view that we might im- 
mediately interpret it as due to the intervention of a bogey. A more 
singular instance of the power of expectancy, of the power of gathering 
from words any meaning that the critic comes predisposed to find there, 
can hardly be conceived. A statistical question on a perfectly well 
recognised point in the natural history of the senses was treated, in 
scientific and unscientific quarters alike, as a manifesto of faith in 
‘ supernatural’ agencies ; and we found ourselves solemnly rebuked for 
ignoring the morbid and subjective character of many hallucinations 
—that is to say, for ignoring the fact which we had set forth as the 
very basis of our appeal, and from which its whole and sole point 
was derived. 

So much for the statistical aspect of the controversy.2_ We have 
next to consider the presumption against Apparitions as being inter- 
ferences with Nature, exceptions to ordinary law-abiding phenomena, 
and so & priori impossible. Now let us try to fix the meaning of 
this expression. Arago’s dictum pronounces ‘ impossible ’ to be a mean- 
ingless word, outside the region of pure mathematics ; but for present 
purposes we are content to take it in a much looser sense, and to 
count as impossible anything which can fairly be called too impro- 
bable to be worth inquiring into. Let us try a definition then, and 
say ‘An alleged phenomenon is impossible if it runs counter to a 
sufficient previous mass of experience ; or if (without definitely con- 
tradicting any established generalisations) it postulates a force whose 
existence, did it exist, must long ago have been inevitably observed.’ 
This perhaps is as fair a working definition as can be got; it is at 
any rate one that all may agree to. But definitions are inanimate 
finger-posts, not living guides. And as soon as a really difficult case 
meets us, it is seen that the whole question has still been left un- 


2 The collection of the statistics themselves will be the work of many months; 
and we earnestly appeal for help in it. To obtain an adequate number of answers, a 
very large number of collectors is needed. We shall be extremely grateful to anyone 
who will collect a batch of twenty or more answers to the above question, and send 
them to the Hon. Sec. of the §.P.R., 14 Dean’s Yard, 8.W. 
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avoidably open in the words sufficient and inevitably, whose meaning 
it must be left in each case to common sense and the dicta of experts 
to determine. And even if we suppose a decision come to, it will be 
difficult to regard it as final, so long as common sense insists—and it 
certainly will insist—that all experience shall be counted for what it 
is worth. How long will our definition bind us to go on dismissing, 
as running counter to experience, what is widely and strongly testi- 
fied to as experienced? Facts which have ended by settling down 
quite comfortably with other facts, have before now had the door of 
science slammed in their face; and phenomena which are now the 
very starting-points of research were once distorted or ignored as 
intractable and intrusive. Plenty of good solid substances have in 
their day been jeered at as bitterly as if they were the airiest of 
spectres. Preadamite fossils, which flew in the face of established 
chronology, were interpreted as marks elaborately imprinted in the 
rocks by some uncertain Power, with obscure reference to man’s 
ultimate belief or disbelief in the book of Genesis. Aerolites were 
scouted as a kind of fetish in excelsis—a transcendental batyl—‘ the 
image which fell down from Jupiter.’ ‘There are no stones in the 
sky,’ said Lavoisier, ‘ therefore none can fall upon the earth.’ Again, 
furces now used in a wholezale commercial manner, and which existed 
as widely in the days of Archimedes and in the days of Bacon as in 
our own, remained almost latent because the right conditions were 
not applied to draw them forth or measure them. When we con- 
sider the place which electricity now holds in the world, and yet how 
trivial were the forms under which men for ages had been wont to 
recognise it, and how little they thought of lightning in connection 
with it, we must surely be cautious of our assertions as to when men 
ought to have observed a force, and what particular phenomena they 
ought to have referred to it. 

This last illustration is specially apposite. For, as it happens, our 
present theory comprises elements which are connected in somewhat 
the same way as the electrical phenomena of the firmament and of 
the cat’s coat. Under our term ‘ Telepathy? * we connect very small 
experimental, and very striking spontaneous phenomena. Appari- 
tions may stand for the lightning; while the ancient observations on 
the attraction of amber for straw may be paralleled by the modest ex- 
periments in Thought-transference, to which the Society for Psychical 
Research has been for some time inviting attention. Apparitions, on 
the one hand, have been observed in every age, but observed with mere 
terror and bewilderment. And on the other hand, candid friends have 
expressed surprise at our taking a serious interest in getting a rude 

* We began by restricting this word to cases where the distance through which 
transference of impressions took place far exceeded the scope of the recognised senses. 
But there is great convenience in extending the term to all cases of impressions con- 
veyed without any affection of the percipient’s recognised senses, whatever may be 


his actual distance from the agent. 
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diagram from one person’s mind into another, or proving that ginger 
may be hot in the mouth by the effect of unconscious sympathy alone, 
Yet we hope to be able to show that these trivial cases of community 
of sensation are the germinal indications of a far-reaching force, 
whose higher manifestations may outshine these as the lightning 
outshines the sparks on Puss’s back. We hope to show that the 
lowest telepathic manifestations may be used to explain and corro- 
borate the highest. The experimental work from which, mainly at 
any rate, the lower manifestations have been drawn, is as yet indeed 
only in its infancy. But the infancy is a vigorous one; and the 
results which, when the subject was broached in this Review nearly 
two years ago, rested on the assumption of the sanity and probity of 
a few observers, have now been varied and repeated so as to divide the 
responsibility for their genuineness over a group of persons too large, 
at any rate, to be summarily discredited. 

In thus insisting on ‘Telepathy’ as a whole—as a conception of 
far-reaching application—we are but following out a hypothesis 
which to some of the highest intellects of the past appeared not only 
a rational, but a probable one. The idea is no mere popular instinct. 
It comes across our path in works of established fame, from Bacon’s 
stately proposals for ‘ experiments in consort touching the emission 
of immaterial Virtues from the Minds and Spirits of man, either by 
Affections, or by Imaginations, or by other impressions,’ to Goethe’s 
genial view that this power in the case of lovers ‘is particularly strong, 
and acts even at a distance.’ Nor in referring to such names as Bacon, 
Cuvier, Goethe, in support of a broad theory of supersensuous influence, 
are we in any way bolstering up by antiquated authority a position which 
modern discovery has undermined. We most strenuously insist that 
whatever of rationality and probability that position ever possessed it 
possesses still. There is nothing in the advance of science since the days 
of Goethe, or even of Bacon, which could possibly make ‘ telepathy ’ 
seem impossible to them now, if it seemed possible to them then. 
Physiology and psychology have, of course, advanced ; the limits 
of the known senses have been more exactly tested; the invariable 
co-existence of a physical with every psychical event has been more 
irresistibly suggested. But the question of sympathy at a distance 
is left all the time exactly where it was before. Analogy might 
lead us to suppose that such sympathy, if it exists, has its physical 
basis, like so many other phenomena of action between distant points. 
But such sympathy, if it exists, being ew hypothesi independent of the 
known organs of sense, is also independent of our enlarged scientific 
knowledge of them. We have here, in fact, a specially good illustra- 
tion of the difference between the negative dogmatism and the 
positive discoveries of modern science, and of the dangers involved 
in treating the two with equal respect. It is not the assertion of 
the possibility, but the assertion of the impossibility, that the neces- 
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sary evidence to a widely surmised fact may one day be forthcoming, 
which is hasty and hazardous; and such attempts at finality lack 
wisdom in proportion as the prospect excluded is vast, and the in- 
stinct which prompts its exclusion a mere moment (so far) in the 
history of thought. Jf the instinct of the vulgar and the intuition 
of sages should turn out to have been right, and the fact of commu- 
nication apart from the recognised sensory channels should once be 
established, then the scope of the laws (possibly even of the physical 
laws) which concern our deepest being would turn out to have been 
quite arbitrarily limited ; and the half-century which has surpassed 
all others in the number of scientific paths which it has opened, would 
be the very one which had shut out a legitimate curiosity from the 
most inviting path of all. For in this direction may lie our clearest 
proofs that we are not mere isolated drops in an aimless storm of 
atoms, but interacting centres of force, and ‘ every one members one 
of another.’ And so far from the scientific study of man being a 
region whose boundaries are pretty well mapped out, and which only 
requires to be filled in with further detail by physiologists and psy- 
chologists, we should then perceive that we are standing only on 
the threshold of a vast tera incognita, which must be humbly ex- 
plered before we can even guess at its true extent, or appreciate its 
relation to the more familiar realms of knowledge. 

We present the ordinary forms of Thought-transference, then, 
as a first step in this exploring process, And the experimental 
work, which we thus place in the forefront of our argument, at 
any rate supplies a new and direct answer to the objection that the 
implied force—if it exists—ought to have manifested itself sooner. 
For in fact it did manifest itself as soon as it was really looked 
for. Before exact experiments were made, the faculty which we 
now call Thought-transference was vaguely observed and obscurely 
asserted ; as soon as exact experiments were made, it was definitely 
observed and explicitly asserted. The mode of experiment may re- 
assure those who look on the faculty as something dangerous or un- 
canny : we are still quite as far as ever from any likelihood of reading 
each other’s secrets. The results have to be tried for either by a very 
distinct and irksome process of concentration on the part of the per- 
son whose ‘ thought ’ is to be ‘ read ;’ or through the establishment by 
particular means of some sort of hypnotic condition in the ‘ reader.’ 
It was when the discovery was made that the somnambulic state could 
be artificially induced, that experimental community of sensation 
may be said to have first presented itself. We could fill pages with 
recorded experiments of physicians and others in the early days of mes- 
merism in France, where almost precisely the same phenomena as ours 
were obtained with ‘ subjects ’ in the so-called ‘ magnetic state.’ And 
wherever this induced somnambulism has been largely practised, such 
phenomena have continued to appear. The novelty whig¢h we owe to 
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Professor Barrett is the systematic repetition of the same experiments 
with non-hypnotised subjects. And the experiments, when thus 
tried, have presented the same results which mesmerists had already 
obtained in a somewhat different form. No previous experiments 
were contradicted by these results, since no experiments had ever been 
performed from which the non-existence of the telepathic force could 
be concluded : all that happened was that what had always been sus- 
pected to exist, as soon as exact trial was made was found to exist. 


We proceed now to illustrate the way in which all sorts and 
grades of ‘telepathy’ do in fact hang together. And with this view 
we may conveniently defer our actual evidence for Apparitions until 
we have given some simpler and less startling instances—instances 
which may form a transition between one end of the scale and the 
other—of the distant and spontaneous action of the self-same force 
which has been evoked within the four walls ofa room by deliberate 
experiment. 

Now experiment has given indications of communication of very 
various kinds, which follow in a somewhat indeterminate way the 
well-known fourfold division of mental faculties into the emotions, 
the will, the senses, and the intellect. And we shall find that the 
spontaneous cases may be similarly grouped. We do not mean to 
assert that this division corresponds with the various ways in which 
telepathic impressions really reach the percipient. The telepathic 
impact, as we are disposed to conjecture, falls usually upon the 
sub-conscious region of the mind. It emerges into consciousness 
by whatever channel happens in each case to be the easiest; but 
we cannot say what it is which determines whether the impression 
shall be felt emotionally as a diffused gladness or gloom; or fall 
on the motor nerves as an impulse to some special act; or be in- 
terpreted by the sensory centres as a visible figure, or a sound, 
touch, taste, or smell; or, finally, shall be conceived as a phrase 
or idea. But adopting the fourfold division for convenience’ sake, 
and beginning with the emotional class, as the least clearly defined, 
we may observe that the very vagueness of the emotions renders 
them a field ill adapted either for precise experiments or precise 
records. Strong emotion cannot be summoned up at will by an 
experimenter even in his own mind; while, if it exists, it probably 
betrays itself in ways beyond his control. And, even when these 
purely emotional impressions occur on a large scale, and spon- 
taneously, they are still so far defective for purposes of evidence 
inasmuch as they depend on the percipient’s account of his own 
necessarily indefinite sensations. In the domain of experiment we 
can, however, refer to the occasional cases where a secret grief or 
anxiety on a mesmeriser’s part is reflected in the demeanour of his 
* subject.’ And to illustrate the spontaneous effect, we will select 
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a few accounts from witnesses not likely to be accused of sentimental 


exaggeration. 

We begin with two closely allied narratives from gentlemen of 
acknowledged scientific position. And we may remark in passing 
that men of science—who are not, of course, a large class—contribute, 
we think, quite their proportional quota to our collection of evidence 
throughout. The following case was sent to Professor Sidgwick 
by the Rev. J. M. Wilson, head-master of Cliftoa College, a senior 
wrangler and well-known mathematician * :— 

. Clifton College: January 5, 1884. 

The facts were these, as clearly as I can remember. 

I was at Cambridge at the end of my second term, in full health, boating, foot- 
pall-playing and the like, and by no means subject to hallucinations or morbid 
fancies. One evening I felt extremely ill, trembling, with no apparent cause what- 
ever; nor did it seem to me at the time to be a physical illness, achill of any kind. 
Iwas frightened. I was totally unable to overcome it. I remember a sort of 
struggle with myself, resolving that I would go on with my mathematics, but it 
was in vain: I became convinced that I was dying. 

I went down to the rooms of a friend, who was on the same staircase, and I 
remember that he exclaimed at me before I spoke. He put away his books; 
pulled out a whisky bottle and a backgammon board, but I could not face it. We 
sat over the fire for a bit, and then he fetched some one else to have a look at me. 
Iwas in a strange discomfort. but with no symptoms I can recall, except mental 
discomfort, and the conviction that I should die that night. 

Towards eleven, after some three hours of this, I got better, and went upstairs 
and got to bed, and after a time to sleep, and next morning was quite well. 

In the afternoon came a letter to say that my twin brother * had died the evening 
before in Lincolnshire. Iam quite clear of the fact that I never once thought of him, 
nor was his presence with me even dimly imagined. He had been long ill of con- 
sumption; but I had not heard of him for some days, and there was nothing to 
make me think that his death was near. It took me altogether by surprise. 


James M. Witson. 


Our next case is also from a scientific witness, who can hardly 
have been tempted to exaggerate, since the experience which he 
thus records greatly impairs the force of the main thesis of his 
book, which is directed against the transmission of obscure influences 
(mesmeric and the like) from one person to another. 


[ Translation of pp. 71-73 of ‘Der sogenannte Lebens-Magnetismus oder Hypno- 
tismus,’ by Dr. E. L. Fischer, of Wiirzburg (1883). ] 


When I was a student at the University, I experienced, on waking one morning, 
a quite extraordinary feeling of sadness. I was not in the slightest degree unwell, 





4 Most of the informants quoted in these articles are privately known to us. 
But since it happens that many of them bear well-known names, we have thought it 
better to omit in all cases the statement of our acquaintanceship, rather than to 
insert it in cases where our personal attestation of confidence would have looked 
highly superfluous. We may add that the narratives here given are, of course, mere 
samples from a very large collection, which we hope soon to lay before the public in 
its entirety. 

’ One or two of the cases quoted by Mr. Galton of consentaneous action or thought 
on the part of twins seem to us to be probably referable to telepathic impressions. 

3@2 
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and was aware of no reason for distress, and my state of depression consequently 
made a great impression on me—the more so that I normally enjoy the best 
spirits. I asked myself what could be the meaning of it, and whether some serious 
illness must not be impending. I made every effort to banish this deep melancholy, 
and especially to assume a gay demeanour in the presence of my friends; but all 
my efforts were unavailing. Before lecture two of them asked me what was the 
matter; they said I must have something heavy on my heart. During the whole 
forenoon I remained in this state of dismal wretchedness. All at once a telegram 
arrived from home, informing me that my grandmother was taken very ill, and that 
she was earnestly longing for me. There I had the solution of the riddle. Never- 
theless from that hour my melancholy gradually decreased, and in spite of the 
telegram it completely disappeared in the course of the afternoon. In the evening 
I received a second message, to the effect that the danger was over. In this way 
the second phenomenon, the rapid decrease of my wretchedness—a circumstance 
which in itself was surprising, inasmuch as the melancholy should naturally rather 
have increased ufter the receipt of the first news—received its explanation. For 
the afternoon was just the time when the change in the patient's condition for the 
better took place; and the danger to her life once over, her yearning for my 
presence had decreased ; while simultaneously my own anxiety was dispelled. 


We have space for but one more instance, which is, at any rate, 
sufficiently terse and business-like :— 
20 Rankeillor Street, Edinburgh: December 27, 1883. 


In January 1871, I was living in the West Indies. On the 7th of that month 
I got up with a strange feeling that there was something happening at my old 
home in Scotland. At 7 a.w. I mentioned to my sister-in-law my strange dread, 
and said that even at that hour what I dreaded was taking place. 

By the next mail I got word that at 11 a.m. on the 7th of January my sister 
died. The island I lived in was St. Kitts, and the death took place in Edinburgh. 
Please note the hours and allow for difference in time, and you will notice at least 
a remarkable coincidence. I may add I never knew of her illness. 


A. C 
In answer to inquiries Mr. C n adds :— 


I never at any other times had a feeling in any way resembling the particular 
time I wrote about. At the time I wrote about I was in perfect health, and in 
every way in comfortable circumstances. 


If further proof be needed that we have not to go to weak or 
hysterical sources for evidence of these vaguer and more emotional 
sorts of telepathic impression, we may add that our collection 
includes under this head accounts from two informants who, in very 
different ways, have obtained the highest reputation as acute and 
accurate observers—Mr. Henry James and Mr. J. N. Maskelyne. 

We come next to that branch of telepathy which manifests itself 
as an influence exer~’sed on the percipient’s will; or on the motor 
centres where will is transformed into action. And here the connec- 
tion between the experimental cases (both in the normal and in the 
hypnotic states) and the spontaneous cases becomes at once very 
marked. 

Having space for only a single experimental case, we choose one 
which is of interest as showing a ‘subject’ midway between the 
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normal and the mesmerised condition. It is interesting, too, as the 
first publication, on first-hand authority, of an after-dinner incident 
which made much sensation in Yorkshire society when it occurred, 
and which even twenty years afterwards was still alluded to with 
bated breath as a manifest proof of the alliance of mesmerists with 
the devil. The modern inquirer will rather regret that this diabolical 
assistance was so frequently perverted to mere works of charity and 
mercy ; for Mr. H. S. Thompson (formerly of Fairfield, now of Moor- 
lands, near York) has devoted his almost unique mesmeric power 
mainly to the cure and comfort of his tenantry and poorer neighbours, 
and has only incidentally made, and rarely recorded, those experiments 
on ‘ the silent power of the will’ which few men, we fear, in a genera- 
tion are able to repeat. 


















Moorlands, York : November 1883. 






Dear Sir,—I will give you a sketch of some of the experiments I have tried, and 
which lead me to the conclusion that the will is sufficient to influence some people 
either far or near. 

In 1837, I first became acquainted with mesmerism through Baron Dupotet. 
The first experiment I tried was upon a Mrs. Thornton, who was staying with some 
friends of mine, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Harland, of Sutton. She told me that no 
one had ever succeeded in mesmerising her, though she soon submitted to being 
mesmerised by me. She went to sleep at once, and was very strongly influenced 
by my will. One night when I was dining with Mr. Harland, after the ladies had 
Jeft the room, some gentleman proposed that I should will her to come back again, 
which I did. She came directly, and after this I could not go to the house without 
her going to sleep, even if she did not know tkat I was there. 

I have met with many cases of thought-reading, but none so distinct as in 
a little girl named Crowther. She had had brain fever which had caused a 
protrusion of the eyes. Of this ill effect I soon relieved her, and found that she 
‘was naturally a thought-reader. I practised on her a good deal, and at length 
there was no need for me to utter what I wished to say, as she always knew 
my thoughts. I was showing some experiments to a Dr. Simpson, and he asked 
me to will her to go and pick a piece of white heather out of a large vase full of 
flowers there was in the room, and bring it tome. She did this as quickly as if I 
had spoken to her. All these experiments were performed when the girl was 
awake, and not in a mesmeric sleep. 


















Believe me, dear Sir, yours truly, 
Henry Srarrorp THOMPSON. 










The following cases differ from the last in that the desire became 
operative at a distance without any expectation of such a result on 
the part of the person who exercised it. 










[Extract from a Letter to Professor Sidgwick.] 
Cathedral Yard, Winchester: January 31st, 1884. 






Sir,—As a constant reader of the 7imes, I have noticed the ‘ Proceedings’ of the 
Psychical Society, and as your society has invited communications, I respectfully 
deg to offer you a short statement of my experience on a subject which I do not 
anderstand. Let me premise that I am not a scholar, as I left school when twelve 
years of age in 1827, and I therefore hope you will forgive all sins against composi- 
tion and grammar. I am a working foreman of masons at Winchester Cathedral 
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and have been for the last ning-years a, resident of -this city. I.am a mative of 
Edinburgh. 

It is now more than thirty years ago that I was living in London, very near 
ewhere the Great Western Railway now stands, but which was not then built. 
was working in the Regent’s Park for Messrs Mowlem, Burt, & Freeman, who at 
that time had the Government contract for three years for the. masons’ work of the 
capital, and who yet carry on a, mighty business at Millbank, Westminster. ] 
think it was Gloucester Gate, if I mistake not. At all events it was that gate of 
Regent’s Park to the eastward of the Zoological Gardens, at the north-east corner 
of the Park. The distance from my home was tvo great for me to get home to 
meals, so I carried my food with me, and therefore had no call to leave the work 
all day. Ona certain day, however, I suddenly felt an intense desire to go home, 
but as I had no business there I tried to suppress it,—but it was not possible to 
do so. Every minute the desire to go home increased. It was 10 in the morning, 
and I could not think of anything to call me away from the work at such a time. 
I got fidgety and uneasy, and felt as if I must go,.even at the risk of being 
ridiculed by my wife, as I could give no reason why I should leave my work and 
lose 6d. an hour for nonsense. However, I could not stay, and I set off for home 
under an impulse which I could not resist. 

When I reached my own door and knocked, the door was opened by my wife's 
sister, a married woman, who lived a few streets off. She looked surprised and 
said, ‘ Why, Skirving, how did you mow?’ ‘Know what?’ I said. ‘ Why, about 
Mary Ann.’ I said, ‘I don’t know anything about Mary Ann’ (my wife). ‘Then 
what brought you home .at present?’ I said,‘I can hardly tell you... I seemed 
to want to come home. But what is wrong?’Iasked. She told me that my 
wife had been run over by a cab, and been most seriously injured about an hour 
ago, and she had called for me ever since, but was now in fits, and had several in 
succession. I went upstairs, and though very ill she recognised me, and stretched 
forth her arms and took me round the neck and pulled my head down into her 
bosom. The fits passed away directly, and my presence seemed to tranquillise her, 
so that she got into sleep, and did well. Her sister told me that she had uttered 
the most piteous cries for me to come to her, although there was not the least 
likelihood of my coming. This short narrative has only one merit; it is strictly 


true. 
ALEXANDER SKIRVING. 


Dr. Fischer, whom we quoted, describes how he was himself 
once driven forth from the midst of a jubilee-dinner, by the urgent 
desire (as it turned out) of a person whose need of his attendance 
was at the time quite unknown to him; and we have reason to 
believe that the experience is by no means unique in medical prac- 
tice. We received the following very similar case from Mrs. Clow, 

11 Upper Hamilton Terrace, N.W. :— 
: December 17, 1883. 

On the 2nd of December, 1877, I was at church. My children wished to remain 
to a christening. I said, ‘I cannot, somebody seems calling me; something is the 
matter.’ I returned home to find nothing; but next morning two telegrams sum- 
moned me to the deathbed of my husband, from whom I had had a cheerful letter 
on the Saturday, and who left me in excellent spirits the Thursday before. All 
Sunday he was dying, and my friends could not telegraph, and there was no train. 
I only arrived in time to see him die. As soon as I read your letter, my sons both 
said they remembered the circumstance quite well, and signed the enclosed. 


George was ten years old, John twelve years. 
ELLEN Clow. 
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We remember, perfectly, our mother leaving the church, saying she felt she was 
wanted, some one was calling her. The next day our father died, the 3rd of 


December, 1877. GrorcE CLow. 
Joun A, CLow. 


Here we have instances of an impression powerful enough to 
produce a distinct and unusual course of action—for Mrs. Clow 
assures us that under ordinary circumstances she would certainly 

shave remained where she was—yet so obscurely seated in the 

mind that its own source remains unrealised and unknown. Some- 
what similar is the process of rising by candlelight in pursuance 
of an overnight resolution to catch an early train, while, though 
sufficiently awake to dress quickly and carefully, one does not yet 
realise why one is in such a hurry to be up and out. A still closer 
parallel is offered by a hypnotised ‘subject,’ who has been made in 
the sleep-waking state to promise to go on some absurd errand 
when he wakes. He fulfils his mission in just this mood of blank 
obedience to an inward impulse whose origin he cannot trace, and 
which affects him, we may suppose, like the migratory instinct that 
carries the lemming into the deep sea. We none of us grasp our 
whole identity ; the bark of our conscious being may float on currents 
which neutralise each other in unguessed confusion, till one of them 
bears us for a moment with it, and shows how much stronger than 
our rowing is the set of that hidden sea. 

Our next class, a wide and important one, includes transferences 
of actual sensation—sensory telepathy as distinguished from trans- 
ference of emotion, motor impulses, or abstract ideas. And here we 
naturally find the line between sensation and ideation very hard to 
draw. ‘This is not the place to discuss the derivation of ideas from 
sensations ; but among our published experiments may be seen some 
curious instances of a sensation transferred, but modified in the trans- 
ference by some erroneous belief on the part either of agent or per- 
cipient as to the precise nature of the sensation felt or transferred. 
Perhaps the transmission of localised pains is as purely sensory an 
instance of telepathy as can well be selected. We have occasionally 
obtained this phenomenon in the normal state ; but it is in the hypnotic 
state that, though still rare, it is most markedly induced. Take a mes- 
merised ‘ subject’ who is sufficiently en rapport with his mesmeriser ; 
talk to him on some question which engrosses his attention’; and, in the 
middle of your talk, suddenly pinch (for instance) the mesmeriser’s 
right ear behind the subject’s back. The sleep-waker will continue 
to listen and reply, but his hand will fly to his own right ear, which 
he will rub with manifest discomfort. Now here is a transferred im- 

pression which is as purely sensory as we can well obtain, which 
prompts to an action nearly or quite reflex, and is scarcely present. in 
any conscious manner to the sleep-waker’s beclouded intelleet———-—_ 


Now, according to our theory of a close parallelism between the 
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induced telepathy of our experiments (on a small scale) and the spon- 
taneous telepathy which nature offers on a much larger scale to our ex- 
amination, we might fairly expect to find some cases where a localised 
pain has been transferred from one person to another at a distance, un- 
accompanied by any definite dea of the cause or source of the pain thus 
felt. To give force toan account of this kind, it is plainly important 
that the pain should be sudden, distinctly localised, and not easily 
referable to some mere ordinary cause. If Brown were to tell us 
that he got into such rapport with Smith at a friendly Greenwich 
dinner that, when Smith’s head ached the next morning, Brown’s 
avhed also out of sympathy, we should hand over both headaches 
alike to a branch of science better established than our own. But 
when Louis Blanc feels a shock through one of his arms, as if it had 
been pierced through with a rapier, at the moment that Charles 
Blanc’s arm is pierced in a duel,® we feel that any ordinary sort of 
common cause for the two events is excluded. The incident which 
we shali now quote (occurring to Mr. Arthur Severn, the distinguished 
landscape-painter, and his wife, and the account of which has been 
obtained for us through the kindness of Professor Ruskin) presents 
the requisite characteristics of suddenness, localisation, and unusual- 
ness of the pain in a very high degree. 
3rantwood, Coniston: October 27th, 1883. 

I woke up with a start, feeling I had had a hard blow on my mouth, and with 
a distinct sense that I had been cut, and was bleeding under my upper lip, and 
seized my pocket-handkerchief, and held it (in a little pushed lump) to the part, as 
I sat up in bed, and after a few seconds, when I removed it, I was astonished not 


to see any blood, and only then realised it was impossible anything could have 
struck me there, as I lay fast asleep in bed, and so I thought it was only a dream! 
—but I looked at my watch, and saw it was 7, and finding Arthur (my husband) 
was not in the room, I concluded (rightly) that he must have gone out on the lake 
for an early sail, as it was so fine. 

I then fell asleep. At breakfast (half-past 9), Arthur came in rather late, 
and I noticed he rather purposely sat farther away from me than usual, and every 
now and then put his pocket-handkerchief furtively up to his lip, in the very way 
I had done. I said, ‘Arthur, why are you doing that?’ and added a little 
anxiously, ‘I know you’ve hurt yourself; but I'll tell you why afterwards.’ He 
said, ‘ Well, when I was sailing, a sudden squall came, throwing the tiller suddenly 
round, and it struck me a bad blow in the mouth, under the upper lip, and it has 
been bleeding a good deal and won't stop.’ I then said, ‘ Have you any idea what 
o'clock it was when it happened ?’ and he answered, ‘It must have been about 7.’ 

I then teld what had happened to me, much to Ais surprise, and all who were 
with us at breakfast. 

It happened here about three years ago at Brantwood. 

Joan R. SEVERN. 


Brantwood, Coniston : November 15th, 1883. 


Early one summer morning, I got up intending to go and sail on the lake. 
Whether my wife heard me going out of the room I don’t know; she probably did, 
and in a half-dreamy state knew where I was going. 


* See Memoirs of C. M. Young (1871), pp. 341, 342. 
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I was Jeft becalmed for half-an-hour or so, when, on looking up to the head of 
the lake, I saw a dark blue line on the water. At first I couldn’t make it out, but 
soon saw that it must be small waves caused by a strong wind coming. I got my boat 
as ready as I could, in the short time, to receive this gust, but somehow or other she 
was taken aback, and seemed to spin round when the wind struck her, and in 
getting out of the way of the boom I got my head in the way of the tiller, which 
also swung round and gave me a nasty blow in the mouth, cutting my lip rather 
badly, and having become loose in the rudder it came out and went over-board. 
With my mouth bleeding, the mainsheet more or less round my neck, and the 
tiller gone, and the boat in confusion, I could not help smiling to think how 
suddenly I had been humbled almost to a wreck, just when I thought I was going 
to be so clever! However, I soon managed to get my tiller, and, with plenty of 
wind, tacked back to Brantwood, ani, making my boat snug in the harbour, walked 
up to the house, anxious of course to hide as much as possible what had happened 
to my mouth, and, getting another handkerchief, walked into the breakfast-room, 
and managed to say something about having been out early. In an instant my 
wife said,‘ You don't mean to say you have hurt your mouth?’ or words to that 
effect. I then explained what had happened, and was surprised to see some extra 
interest on her face, and still more surprised when she told me she had started out 
of her sleep thinking she had received a blow in the mouth; and that it was a few 
minutes past 7 o'clock, and wondered if my accident had happened at the same 
time ; but as I had no watch with me I couldn't tell, though, on comparing notes, 
it certainly looked as if it had been about the same time. 





























ARTHUR SEVERN. 








It is fortunate that in this case the incident was bizarre enough to 
stamp itself at once on the memory. For one main difficulty in col- 
lecting cases of this sort is that, even if they do occur, they are not 
likely to be observed or remembered. Their theoretical importance 
is (very naturally) not discerned; they are thought trivial and pur- 
poseless—merely incredible, without either pathos or dignity. In 
reality, no narratives are more significant, or cast a more searching 
ray on the obscure pervasive co-sentiency of man and man. 

We will next give a sample of an auditory impression. And here 
we could easily give cases in precise parallelism with our recorded 
experiments—cases, that is, where the actual words used by a person 
dying or in strong distress are represented to the consciousness of a 
friend at a distance. But the following, a somewhat more complex 
instance, is perhaps of still greater interest. It is extracted from 
letters to Professor Barrett and to one of ourselves, from the Rev. 
Andrew Jukes, Upper Eglinton Road, Woolwich :— 

On Monday, the 31st of July, 1854, I was at Worksop, stuying in the house of 
Mr. Heming, the then agent there to the Duke of Newcastle. Just as I woke 
that morning—some would say I was dreaming—I heard the voice of an old 
sehoolfellow (C. C.), who had been dead at least a year or two, saying, ‘ Your 
brother Mark and Harriet are both gone.’ These words were echoing in my ears 
as I woke. I seemed to hear them. My brother then was in America; and both 
‘were well when I had last heard of them, but the words respecting him and his 
wife were so vividly impressed upon my mind that before I left my bedroom I wrote 
them down, then and there, on a scrap of an old newspaper, having pest ST BUNE s 


in the bedroom. Could they have been the end of a dream, beffathig e in the 
moment of waking? They seemed to me like a voice from th#inseen. That same 
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“day I returned to Hull, and mentioned the circumstance to my wife, and entered 
the incident; which: had made: a deep impression on ‘me, in my diary, which I still 
have. On the 18th of August (it was before the Atlantic telegraph), I received a 
line from my brother's wife, Harriet, dated the 1st of August, saying tiat Mark 
had just breathed his last, of cholera; after preaching on Sunday, he had been taken 
ill with cholera on Monday, and had died on Tuesday morning; that she herself 
was ill, and that in the event of her death she wished their children should be 
brought to England. She died the second day after her husband, on the 3rd of 
August. I immediately started for America, and brought the children home. The 
voice I seemed to hear, and which at first I thought must have heen a kind of dream, 
had such an effect on me, that, though the bell rang for breakfast, I did not go 
down for some time. And all that day, and for days after, Icould not shake it off. 
I had the strongest impression,.and indeed conviction, that my brother was gone. 
But you should notice that at the moment when I seemed to hear this voice my 
brother was not dead. He died early next morning, on the Ist of August, and 
his wife nearly two days later, namely, on the 3rd of August. Ido not profess to 
explain it—I simply state the facts. I ought perhaps to add that. we had no 
knowledge of the cholera being in the neighbourhood of my brother's parish. 
My impression was that both he and his wife must, if the voice was true, have 
been taken away by some railway or steamboat accident. 


Here we may conjecture that the first shock of alarm in the mind 
of Mrs. Mark Jukes—at the idea of cholera in her household—flashed 
itself upon the mind of Mr. Andrew Jukes at the impressible moment 
of waking, but clad itself in his brain, for some untraceable reason, 
with a dreamlike reminiscence of the old schoolboy friend. 

We are excluding from this first paper all cases where the impression 
received suggests a presence wholly external to the percipient’s organ- 
ism, and thus seems to differ not only in degree but in kind from the 
more ordinary forms of experiment. In the case of sownd, however, 
it is admittedly difficult to draw the line between what is inner and 
what is owter sense; and we have therefore included Mr. Jukes’s nar- 
rative. If we were to pass from the ear to the eye, we should be 
able to cite {instances of incipient visualisation of a very similar 
kind; but the subject of visual phantasms will be more conveniently 
treated as a whole in our next paper. 

From these cases of transferred sensory impression the transition 
to transference of more abstract conceptions is gradual and imper- 
ceptible. Ideas are derived from sensations, and intimately interfused 
with surviving elements of sense; and in the spontaneous, as in the 
experimental cases, the percipient who receives an idea from another 
mind can hardly tell in what shape or investiture it sprang up in his 
own—clothed upon by mental picture, or mental word, or in the 
state described by one great Irish orator when he said of another, *‘ He 
brings a brood of lusty thoughts into the world, without a rag to 
cover them.’ Let us quote first a case (originally cited by Mr. 
Knowles, in a letter to the Spectator of January 30, 1869) which 
closely resembles some of our published experiments.:— 


Mr. Robert Browning tells me that when he was in Florence some years since, 
an Italian nobleman (a Count Giunasi, of Ravenna), visiting at Florence, was 
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brought to his. house without previous introduction, by. an intimate friend. . The 
Count professed to have great mesmeric or elairvoyant faculties, and declared, in 
reply to Mr, Browning’s avowed scepticism, that he would undertake to convince 
him, somehow or other, of his powers. He then asked Mr. Browning whether he 
had anything about him then and there whieh he could hand to him, and which 
was in any way arelic or memento. This, Mr. Browning thought, was, perhaps, 

because he habitually wore no sort of trinket or ornament, not evena watch-guard, 

and might therefore turn out to be a safe challenge. But it so happened that, by 
a curious accident, he was then wearing under his coat-sleeves some gold wrist- 
studs to his shirt, which he had quite recently taken into wear, in the absence 
(by mistake of a sempstress) of his ordinary wrist-buttons. He had never before 
worn them in Florence or elsewhere, and had found them in some old drawer, 
where they had lain forgotten for years. One of these studs he took out and handed 
to the Count, who held it in his hand awhile, looking earnestly in Mr. Browning’s 
face, and then he said, as if much impressed, ‘ C’é qualche cosa che mi grida nell’ 
orecchio, “ Uccisione, uccisione!”’ (There is something here which cries out in 
my ear, ‘Murder, murder! ’) 

‘ And truly,’ says Mr. Browning, ‘those very studs were taken from the dead 
body of a great-uncle of mine, who was violently killed on his estate in St. Kitt’s, 
nearly eighty years ago. These, with a gold watch and other personal objects of 
value, were produced in a court of justice, as proofs that robbery had not been the 
purpose of the slaughter, which was effected by his own slayes. They were then 
transmitted to my grandfather, who had his initials engraved on them, and wore 
them all his life. They were taken out of the nightgown in which he died and 
given to me, not my father. I may add that I tried to get Count Giunasi to use 
his clairvoyance on this termination of ownership, also; and that he nearly hit 
upon something like the fact, mentioning a bed in a room, but he failed in attempt- 
ing to describe the room—situation of the bed with respect to windows and door. 
The occurrence of my great-uncle’s murder was known only to myself, of all men 
in Florence, as certainly was also my possession of the studs.’ 























Mr. Browning, in a letter to us, dated the 21st of July, 1883, 
affirms that the account is ‘ correct in every particular ’—adding, * My 
own explanation of the matter has been that the shrewd Italian felt 
his way by the involuntary help of my own eyes and face. The guess, 
however attained to, was a good one.’ We think that in this con- 
jectural explanation the illustrious author of Sordello has done 
imperfect justice to his own power of concealing his thoughts; and 
we fancy that his involuntary transparency of expression would not 
have enabled the wily Italian to ‘feel his way’ to murder. But of 
course such cases are more complete when agent and percipient are 
at a distance which excludes involuntary hints. 

Such instances are the following. The first is from a lady who 
requests us not to publish her name. We learn from the friends 
with whom she was staying that they ‘remember the circumstances 


perfectly well.’ 






















On the 5th of November, 1855, when I was staying at a country house with 
several friends one wet November day, we amused ourselves by reading aloud, of 
which I did a large share, but was.so overcome by the impression that a very dear 
brother was drowning, that ice had broken, and that he was drawn under it by the 
current, that I could not at all follow the purport of the book, and when alone 
dressing for dinner, could only control my distress by arguing that there could be 
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no fear of ice accidents, as the weather was exceptionally mild at that time. We 
afterwards learned my brother had been in very actual peril, having jumped 
into a canal dock to rescue a companion, who, being shortsighted, had fallen in in 
the dusk of the evening. My brother was then an undergraduate at Cambridge, 
and I was in Wales. He received a medal from the ‘Humane Society,’ and a 
watch, &c., from the members of his college, in recognition of the act. I have 
never had any other similar impression of death or danger to any one. 


The next case is from Mr. Robert Castle, estate-agent to many of 


the Oxford colleges :— 
Oxford : October 13, 1883. 


In the years 1851 and 1852, when I was from fifteen to seventeen years of age, 
I was left in charge of a considerable extent of building and other estate work at 
Didcot, Berks, at which some fifty or sixty men were employed; and for so young 
a person a good deal of responsibility was put upon me, as I was only visited occa- 
sionally, about once a fortnight on an average, by one of the seniors responsible for 
the work. 

Occasionally this senior was my brother Joseph, about eight years older than 
myself, and who had always taken, even for a brother, a very great deal of 
interest in my welfare, and between whom and myself a very strong sympathy 
existed. 

I was very rarely apprised by letter of these visits, but almost invariably before 
my brother came (sometimes the day before, at other times at some previous hour 
on the same day) it would suddenly come into my mind as a quite clear and cer- 
tain thing, how I cannot say, that my brother was coming to see me and would 
arrive about a certain hour, sometimes in the morning and sometimes in the after- 
noon, and I cannot remember a single occasion, on which I had received one of 
these vivid impressions, on which he did not arrive as expected. 

I had, without thinking particularly about it, got to act upon the faith of these 
impressions as much as if I had received a letter, and the singularity of the occur- 
rence was not brought very forcibly to my own mind until one day when the 
foreman asked me to give him instructions as to how a portion of the work should 
be carried out, when I answered him quite naturally, ‘ Oh, leave it to-day, Joe will 
be here about four o’clock this afternoon, and I would rather wait and ask his 
advice about it.’ 

The foreman, who had access to my office, and usually knew what letters I re- 
ceived, said, ‘ Perhaps it would be as well, but I didn’t know that you had received 
a letter from Oxford.’ 

I had to explain to him that I had not received a letter, and that it was merely 
by an impression I knew my brother was coming, and upon this I got a hearty 
laugh for my credulity. 

As my brother turned up all right at the time named the foreman would not 
be convinced that I had not been playing a trick upon him, and that I had not re- 
ceived a letter and put it away, so that he might not know of it. 

The strangeness of the matter then induced me to arrange with the foreman 
always to let him know, as soon as I might have the opportunity, on the occurrence 
of these impressions, so that he might check them as well as myself, and he, 
although he gave up all attempts to explain the singularity of the thing, came 
afterwards to trust the certainty of their being right as much as I did myself. 

I told my brother of them, who was very much puzzled and could not account 
for so strange an oceurrence ; but on comparing my statements as to the time when 
the impressions occurred to me, in a number of cases, he said that, so far as he 
could check the time, it would seem to have been always at or about the time when 
he first received his instructions, or knew of the arrangement having been made for 
him to come. 
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As both the foreman and my brother have been dead for some years past, I 
haye no means of comparing their recollections of these matters with my own. 
Perhaps I should add that my brother was living at Oxford at the time, ten 
miles or so from Didcot, and that although I was visited from time to time by 
other gentlemen beside my brother, I cannot remember having had these previous 
impressions in any case except his. 








Rospert CAst1e. 






The next case may also fairly be classed as the transference rather 
of an idea than of an emotion. We received it from Mrs. Herbert 
Davy, Burdon Place, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





December 20th, 1883. 

A very old gentleman, living at Hurworth, a friend of my husband’s and with 
whom I was but slightly acquainted, had been ill many months. My sister-in-law, 
who resides also at H., often mentioned him in her letters, saying he was better or 
worse as the case might be. 

Late last autumn my husband and I were staying at the Tynedale Hydropathic 
Establishment. One evening I suddenly laid down the book I was reading, with 
this thought so strong upon me I could scarcely refrain from putting it into words: 
‘I believe that Mr. C. is at this moment dying.’ So strangely was I imbued with 
this belief—there had been nothing whatever said to lead to it—that I asked my 
husband to note the time particularly, and to remember it for a reason I would 
rather not state just then. ‘It is exactly 7 o'clock,’ he said, and that being our 
dinner hour, we went downstairs to dine. The entire evening, however, I was 
haunted by the same strange feeling, and looked for a letter from my sister-in-law 
next morning. None came. But the following day there was one for her brother. 
In it she said: ‘Poor old Mr. C. died last night at 7 o'clock. It was past post 
time, so I could not let you know before.’ 














FE. M. Davy. 


December 27th, 1883. 
I have a perfect recollection of the night in question, the 20th of October, 1882, 
when my wife asked me to tell her the time. I told her the time, as she ‘had @ 
reason for knowing it,’ she said. She afterwards told me that reason. 
HERBERT Davy. 


















In all these cases the idea conveyed to the percipient, though it 
doubtless involved a faint sensory image and had a certain amount of 
emotional colouring, was at any rate abstract in so far as it was the 
idea not of an object, but of a fact or event. The following account 
presents an interesting contrast in the total absence of an emotional 
element; while the idea transferred was of the most unpictorial kind. 
Mr. Keulemans, a scientific draughtsman, of whose accuracy as a 
witness we have had several examples, has experienced so many of 
these coincidences that, even before our inquiries quickened his in- 
terest in the matter, he had been accustomed to keep a record of his 
impressions—which, as he informs us, were invariably justified by fact. 













In the summer of the year 1875, about 8 in the evening, I was returning to 
my home in the Holloway Road, on a tramcar, when it flashed into my mind that 
my assistant, Herr Schell, a Dutchinan, who knew but little English (who was 
coming to see me that evening), would ask me what the English phrase ‘ to wit’ 
meant in Dutch. So vivid was the impression that I mentioned it to my wife on 
arriving at my house, and went so far as to scribble it down on the edge of a news- 
Ten minutes afterwards Schell arrived, and almost 










paper which I was reading. 
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his first words were the inquiry,‘ Wat is het Hollandsch voor “to wit”?’ (The 
words scribbled on the newspaper were not in his sight, and he was a good many 
yards from it.) I instantly showed him the paper, with the memorandum on it, 
saying, ‘ You see I was ready for you.’ He told me that he had resolved to ask 
me just before leaving his house in Kentish Town, as he was intending that 
evening to do a translation of an English passage in which the words occurred. 
He was in the habit of making such translations in order to improve his know- 
ledge of English. The time of his resolution corresponded (as far as we could 
reckon) with that of my impression. 
J. G. KeEvLemans. 
We have now, in rough adherence to the common division of 
man’s nature into emotions, will, sense, and intellect, indicated under 
each of these heads some apparently anomalous and aberrant pheno- 
mena, which we have attempted to place in close parallelism with 
actual experiment, and to colligate provisionally under the general 
conception of telepathy, the precise law of which has yet to be ascer- 
tained. Meanwhile, we must specially warn the reader against con- 
cluding, from the word force which we are obliged to use, that the law 
is necessarily a physical one, or that this distant-working force can in 
any way be co-ordinated with the recognised forces of the material 
world. Not only, as with other delicate phenomena of life and thought, 
is the subjective side of the problem the only one that we can yet 
attempt to analyse: we do not even know where to look for the objec- 
tive side. If there really is a physical counterpart to the fact of 
transmission—over and above the movements in the two brains which 
are the termini of the transmission—that counterpart remains wholly 
unknown to us. The physical analogies hitherto suggested for tele- 
pathic impulses are aids to imagination, and nothing more. Mr 
Knowles’ ‘ brain-wave’ was a metaphor’ well chosen for its purpose, 
namely, to attract public attention to a novel field of inquiry. But 
the transformation (by Dr. Maudsley) of ‘ brain-wave’ into the more 
ambitious ‘ mentiferous ether’ only serves to throw into stronger 
relief the real absence of provable likeness between the psychical and 
the physical modes of communication. In fact, the first nodus of the 
problem lies in the relation of telepathy to space and to matter, in 
the states in which matter is known to us. Unless some such rela- 
tion can be demonstrated we cannot reasonably speak of a psychical 
telergy—an action of mind on mind at a distance—as correlated with 
any energy which we have learnt to measure. For even the force 
of gravitation diminishes with distance, and there is no force whose 
influence on a distant point is not liable to be intercepted by various 
forms of matter ; while, on the other hand, it seems not improbable that 
the action of mind on mind operates as easily from London to Melbourne 
as from this room to the next. It is true that in our actual experi- 
ments we have found the physical nearness of agent and percipient 
to be in the normal state always, and in the hypnotic state usually, a 
necessary condition of success. But in our experiments we seem to 


7 Not meant by me merely as a metaptor.—ED. Nineteenth Century. 
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be dealing with weak and incipient stages of a rapport which, when 
thoroughly established, and vivified by adequate stimuli, may be 
transmitted without appreciable impairment or delay, not only 
through walls, but over oceans, or through the centre of the earth. 

Understanding, then, that from physical conceptions we can hope 
at present for nothing more than suggestive analogies, we prefer to 
seek those analogies on more sides than one; not only in the con- 
ceptions of radiance and undulation, but in the conceptions of 
attraction and affinity. The illustration which we should be most 
inclined to use, as we note the extraordinary intensification of tele- 
pathic impulses at the moment of dissolution, would be drawn from 
‘nascent hydrogen ’—from some gas, let us say, which, set free by an 
electrical current from its long union with some less volatile element, 
shows at its first moment of deliverance an unusual eagerness to 
unite itself with any suitable substance in its vicinity; but which, 
in default of such substance, escapes away, recoverable by us no more 
from its diffusion in the height of heaven. 

But the testing or verification of such speculations as these must be 
left for a later stage of this inquiry. The achievement which we claim 
for our Society is not a theory of causes but a colligation of facts. We 
claim that it has been shown that certain small experimental results 
can be produced, and that certain impressive spontaneous phenomena, 
generally discredited as anomalous, can be plausibly shown to belong 
to the same class as these small results of experiment. To recur once 
more to a previous metaphor, we may say that we have produced 
frictional electricity on a small scale, and indicated the probable con- 
nection of lightning with the sparks thus obtained. But we have not 
yet tracked the birth of the thunderbolt, nor lit our highways with 
the obedient flame. 

Here we must break off. We are obviously as yet only on the 
threshold of Apparitions as commonly understood—the visible phan- 
toms, externalised in space, which, above all things, our title pledges us 
to discuss. This further step, it may seem, must surely sever us from 
the experimental support to which we have hitherto clung, and bring 
us face to face with quite new problems. But though this is to 
some extent true, we shall not quit our old basis. We shall still 
hold fast to our fundamental doctrine of Thought-transference; we 
shall still seek the origin of the phenomena not in ‘ transcendental 
physics,’ but in human psychology. The object of our next paper will 
be to show after what fashion the minds of men, as already known to 
us, may be the matrix of these airy crystallisations, the camera whence 
these phantasmal images are projected upon the waking world—what 
law is their Summoner and their Disperser, the Hermes which * guides 
them harmlessly along the darksome way.’ 


EpmunpD GURNEY. 
Freperic; W. H. Myers. 



















































THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE MAHDI 


AND MOHAMMEDAN PREDICTIONS CONCERNING THE Last Days. 


AsouT A.D. 1U00 a widely-spread notion of the approaching end of 
time seized upon men’s hearts, and agitated European nations. 
Knights and barons ceased their quarrels, and betook themselves to 
prayer and fasting ; peasants and labourers left off tilling and culti- 
vating the soil, and bethought themselves of the nearing Day of 
Judgment ; the hardened and impenitent sought to make their peace 
with heaven by large grants of money and land to the monasteries 
and clergy; and St. Bernard, taking advantage of the universal 
anxiety, preached the third crusade, and entreated kings and nobles, 
princes and paupers, high and low, to secure pardon for their sins and 
the certainty of future bliss by uniting in one common cause to 
wrest Jerusalem from the Saracens, and reinstate on the throne of 
the Holy City the Christian monarch whom Saladin had deposed. 
Nor did the disciples of the Cross alone entertain these sentiments. 
Mohammedans, too, anticipated the advent of the Mahdi, and sought, 
at the point of the sword, to bring new believers into the true fold, 
or else endeavoured to extirpate infidels from off the face of the 
earth. 

But time rolled on, and the expectations of all races—Jews, 
Christians, and Mohammedans—were alike disappointed. And now, 
at the close of another decade of centuries, men are again antici- 
pating the final reckoning, and the Mohammedan world, in particular, 
is being distracted by the pretensions of the impostor who has arisen 
in the Soudan and laid claim to the Mahdiship. But before discuss- 
ing his career it will be well to glance cursorily at the various por- 
tents which are to usher in the resurrection and the millennium. 
According to Mohammedan tradition, the resurrection is to be pre- 
ceded by a number of signs, some of which will be of lesser and 
some of greater import. 

The lesser signs, which are eight in number, include the decay of 
faith among men; the advancement of mean individuals to} high 
positions; the elevation of maid-servants to unwonted authority, so 
that they will become mothers of their mistresses or masters, which 
by Sale is interpreted to signify ‘ either that towards the end of the 
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world men shall be much given to sensuality, or that the Moham- 
medans shall then take many captives ;’ the outbreak of tumults, 
revolts, and seditions; war with the Turks; such distress prevalent 
as to cause a man passing by the grave of a fellow-mortal to exclaim, 
«Would to God I were in his place!’ the refusal of the provinces of 
Irak and Syria to pay tribute ; and the extension of the buildings of 
Medinah to Ahab or Yhab. 

The greater signs are as many as seventeen, and I give them in 
the order in which Sale enumerates them, simply, however, transpos- 
ing the positions of the sixteenth and seventeenth. 

The sun is to rise in the west. 

A beast will ascend out of the earth in the temple of Mecca, or 
on Mount Safa, and, failing to appear in these spots, wil! be seen 
either in Tayef or in some other place. This monster, which is to 
combine in its person the outward characteristics of several animals, 
will have the head of a bull, the eyes of a hog, the ears of an ele- 
phant, the horns of a stag, the neck of an ostrich, the breast of a 
lion, the striped skin of the tiger, the back of a cat, the tail of a 
ram, the legs of a camel, and the melodious voice of the ass, and, 
according to some writers, will measure sixty cubits in height, and, 
according to others, will reach up to the clouds and heaven. It will 
bring with it the miracle-working rod of Moses and the seal of King 
Solomon, and so swift will its locomotion be that no one will be able 
to overtake or escape it. With the rod it will strike all believers on 
the face, marking them with the word Mimen (believer); with the 
seal all unbelievers will be branded with the word Céfer (infidel), 

In a war with the Greeks seventy thousand of the descendants of 
Isaac shall cause the walls of Constantinople to fall down with the 
shout, ‘ There is no God but God! God is most great!’ But, during 
the division of the spoil, news shall reach them of the appearance of 
Antichrist, and they will in consequence forsake all and retreat. 

Dajjal, or the chief Antichrist—for Mohammed foretold as 
many as thirty—a one-eyed monster, branded on the forehead with 
the letters C F R (Cafer—infidel), is to appear riding on an ass, 
and followed by seventy thousand Jews from Ispahan. During his 
reign of forty days—the length of which periods varies, however—he 
will lay the earth waste, but will not be able to penetrate either into 
Mecca or Medinah, which sacred cities angels are to guard, and finally 
he will be slain by Jesus in an encounter at the gate of Lud. 

After the return of the Jews from Constantinople, Jesus will 
descend near the white tower to the east of Damascus; he will 
embrace Mohammedanism, marry, have children, kill Dajjal, and die, 
after a life of forty, or, as some say, twenty-four, years on earth. 
During his suzerainty hatred and malice will be unknown; peace, 
plenty, and security will reign supreme ; the lion and the camel, the 
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bear and the sheep, will live amicably together, and children shal) 
play with serpents and receive no hurt. 

War with the Jews will take place, and the Mohammedans, aided 
by the very trees and stones, will slaughter untold numbers, one tree 
alone, named Gharkad, which is the Jews’ tree, protecting those that 
take refuge behind it. 

Gog and Magog will come forth with a vast army, drinking the 
Lake of Tiberias dry on their march, and greatly harassing Jesus and 
his companions, till, at the entreaty of the former, God will destroy 
them and fill the earth with their carcases. The exhalations from 
their dead bodies will prove such fruitful sources of pollution that, 
again in answer to the prayers of Jesus and his followers, birds will 
be sent to carry away the decaying remains, and the Mohammedans 
will be employed seven whole years in burning the bows, arrows, and 
quivers of the deceased foe. A heavy rain will complete the work of 
cleansing, and will fertilise the ground. 

A smoke will fill the whole earth. 

There will be an eclipse of the moon. 

The Arabs will lapse into idolatry for a hundred years, and only 
bad men will flourish. 

An immense heap of gold and silver will be discovered in the bed 
of the Euphrates, from which the waters will retreat, and it will prove 
the destruction of many. 

The Ethiopians will destroy the Caaba at Mecca. 

Beasts and inanimate objects will be endowed with the power of 
speech. 

A great fire will break out in the province of Hedjaz, or, as some 
say, Yemen. 

A descendant of Kahtan will drive men before him with his staff. 

The faithful, including the souls of those who have but a grain of 
faith in their hearts, will, with the Koran itself, be swept away by a 
cold, odoriferous wind blowing from Syria Damascena. 

And, lastly, the Mahdi will come. 

To understand the position of the individual who now lays claim 
to the Imam Mahdiship, it will be necessary briefly to examine the 
historical accounts of the twelve Imams who succeeded Mohammed, 
the last of whom, some writers assert, was to unite in himself the 
offices of Imam and Mahdi. 

Many and bitter have been the controversies between the various 
sects of Mohammedans on the subject of the Imams. The Sonnites, 
to which party the Turks chiefly belong, reckon amongst the lawful 
successors of the Prophet, Abubeker, Omar, and Othman, who pre- 
ceded his son-in-law, Ali; whilst the Shiites, on the contrary, consider 
the three intermediate caliphs between Mohammed and Ali to be as 
much usurpers of that dignity as Modwiyah, the fifth caliph, and 
his son Yezid. They look upon Alias the first and only lawful aspirant 
to the vacant leadership of the faithful, and say that from him and his 
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wife, Fatimah, the Prophet’s daughter, have alone sprung the rightful 


heirs to the Imamat. 
In Arabia, Baghdad, and Persia, different dynasties of caliphs 


arose, but the direct line from Ali was doubtless that which settled 
in Persia, the inhabitants of which country are mostly Shiites. The 
sixth of the Shiite Imams, Jaaffer, was a man of such superior sanctity, 
wisdom, and learning, that he has been compared to Solomon. He 
was author of a volume entitled ‘ Book of Fate,’ which is still in use. 
A tradition exists that, like Elijah, he did not die, but will reappear. 
His son, Ismail, was, during his lifetime, nominated his successor, 
but, dying before his father and leaving none but young children, his 
half-brother, Moossah Kazim, whose mother was a slave, was appointed 
to the Imamat. Moossah’s son, Ali, was eighth Imam ; Mohammed 
Ben Ali, ninth; Ali, son of Mohammed, tenth; Hassan, the eleventh, 
was poisoned, and his son, Mohammed, who was a mere infant at his 
father’s death, was his successor, but disappeared mysteriously at the 
age of twelve years. The legend is that he entered a subterranean 
cave at Sermenrai, near Baghdad, where he still resides, and whence 
he will yet issue to reassert his dominion over all pious Shiites. The 
cave itself has remained unaltered since the third century of the 
Hejirah, but a dome has been erected over it. The mythical tale of 


this youth runs thus :-— 


He was born in Sermenrai a.H. 255. According to tradition, derived from his 
grandfather's sister, present on the occasion, many marvellous circumstances were 
connected with his birth—e.g. no symptoms indicated his mother’s pregnancy before 
he was actually born, just as had been the case with the mother of Jesus; on his. 
being born the house became radiant with a supernatural light, and immediately 
afterwards he prostrated himself as in the act of worship, and was endowed, in 
answer to his father’s prayer, with the gift of speech, enabling him to say, ‘In the 
name of God, the merciful, the compassionate, we wish to confer power on those 
who confess their weakness, and we appoint them heirs.’ The room also was filled 
with angels in the shape of green birds of Paradise, to one of whom his father said, 
‘Take and keep him till God permit him to appear, for God is able to bring about 
his behest.’ He was born circumcised, and on his right arm the words were in- 
scribed, ‘ Truth has come, falsehood vanished, for falsehood is vain!’ He had only 
attained his fifth year when his father died; but God had endowed him with wis- 
dom from his childhood, like John the Baptist, and made him Imam in his infancy, 
as He had also made Jesus a prophet in his infancy. In a.H. 265 or 266 he 
entered into a cool subterranean cave in Sermenrai, and though his mother ex- 
pected him to come out again, he did not do so, but remained hidden there ever 
since. At first several Mussulmans had the good fortune of seeing him in that 
retirement. One of them tells his story thus: ‘I went with two companions to 
the palace of Sermenrai, where in a certain place I saw a curtain suspended, and, 
on raising it up, saw behind it the entrance to a cool subterranean cave. We 
entered it together, and, after walking for a distance, reached a sea upon whose 
expanse we saw a carpet spread out, and on it a very beautiful person standing in 
the attitude of prayer, but who did not turn even to look at us. My two com- 
panions, one after the other, went into the sea in order to approach the Imam, but 
they sank, and I had great difficulty in pulling them out of the water and saving 
them from drowning. Thereupon I humbly begged pardon for our intrusion, but 
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still the Imfm took no notice of us whatever, and there was nothing left for us but 
to retire.’ This seclusion of the Imim is divided into two periods, a shorter and 
a longer one. The former lasted up to the year A.H. 360, during which period he 
performed many wonderful acts, and communicated with the outer world by privi- 
leged persons, called ambassadors, the last of whom at his death left a letter he 
had received from the Mahdi himself, according to which no ambassador was to be 
appointed after him. The latter or longer period commenced with the death of the 
last ambassador, since which all communication with the outer world ceased, and 
it will last till his reappearance in the latter day, according to the eternal will of 
God. The Mahdi who is to appear in the last time is the same who has hitherto 
been in this retirement and seclusion. When he has come, Jesus also is to descend 


from heaven, and to appear on the earth." 


On the accession of Moossah Kazim to the caliphate a division 
ensued, many of Ismail’s followers strongly espousing the cause of his 
children, through whom the Fatimite caliphs of Egypt claim their 
descent from Mohammed, and so from the family of the Koreish, 
This sect became notorious in history as the Assassins, and their 
ruler was styled the Chief of the Mountains, or the Ancient. This 
Ancient, whose name was Hussun Subah, resided in the lofty moun- 
tain fortress of Allahamout, and governed a band of more than fifty 
thousand loyal followers, who carried out with unflinching obedience 
and promptitude his orders for the murder of others obnoxious to 
himself, and even unhesitatingly sacrificed their own lives at his man- 
date. The historian of Persia, Malcolm, cites a striking proof of the 
immense power he possessed over his disciples. On one occasion his 
inveterate enemy, the Persian monarch, Malik Shah, sent an envoy 
to Hussun at Allahamout. The Chief of the Mountains, determined 
to convince the envoy that his sway was no vain boast, commanded 
one of his adherents to stab himself, and another to cast himself 
headlong from a precipice. Both orders were at once executed. 
‘Go,’ exclaimed Hussun to the astonished ambassador, ‘ and explain 
to your master the character of my followers.’ Hussun’s son, Keah, 
and grandson, Mohammed, kept up the terror which was associated 
with their name, nor did it decrease under the rule of the Ismailian 
chiefs who succeeded them. An occurrence in the reign of Allah-u- 
deen is an apt illustration of the absolute despotism they wielded. 
Fakhr Razee, a doctor of laws and an eminent divine, who used to 
be styled the ‘Imam of Rhe’ (his native town), had been supposed 
to lean to the opinions of the Ismailian sect, and, to do away with 
this impression, he thought it necessary to express his abhorrence of 
this race and their tenets in the pulpit. Some time after he had 
uttered this anathema, he was surprised to see a man, who had been 
one of his most attentive disciples for several days, enter his private 
chamber, and still more when, seizing him by the beard, and point- 
ing a dagger to his breast, this person asked him if he knew who he 
was. ‘I am quite ignorant who you are,’ said the trembling divine; 


1 Vide The Imam Mahdi, by Rev. H. Sheridan Patterson. 
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‘and still less can I conjecture why you seek my life.’ ‘ You abused 
the sect of Ismail,’ said the man. ‘I was wrong,’ replied the learned 
doctor ; ‘I repent, and will never do so again.’ ‘Swear by the holy 
prophet to what you have now said,’ cried the assailant. ‘I swear,’ 
said the _ Imam. ‘Very well, said the man, quitting his hold; ‘I 
have particular orders not to slay you, or my poignard should, before 
this, have been crimsoned with the blood of your heart. Allah-u- 
deen desires me to present you his respects, and to ask if you are 
well informed of the tenets of that sect which you have dared to 
abuse. He advises you to be most careful of your future conduct ; and 
as he has a respect for your character, he sends you this bag, which 
contains three hundred and sixty gold mohurs; and here is an order 
for a similar sum to be paid you annually by one of his agents.’ The 
divine took the money, and continued for many years to receive his 
pension. His pupils could not but remark that, in his future 
lectures, he carefully abstained from any mention of the followers of 
Ismail. He was wont to observe, in reply to such observations, with 
a suppressed smile, that he had been convinced by some sharp and 
weighty arguments that it was better not to enter into any discussion 
regarding the doctrines of that sect.2, With the conquest of Kaher 
Shah, Allah-u-deen’s son, the demolition of his strongholds, and the 
slaughter of over twelve thousand of his adherents by Hulakoo Khan, 
the power of the Ismailian family came to an end, and they have 
never again been able to retrieve their fallen fortunes. 

Concerning the present pretender to the title of Imam Mahdi, 
numerous and conflicting theories have been afloat, some stating that 
he is by trade a carpenter, others a dealer in wild beasts, and that, like 
the fierce animals with which he has had to do, he sleeps all day and is 
astir and at work all night. But the most authentic account of him 
which has yet appeared is that by the Rev. H. Sheridan Patterson, 
who asserts that by birth he is a native of Dongola. When a boy, 
Mohammed Achmet received a severe beating from an uncle to 
whom he was apprenticed, whereupon he ran away to Khartoum, and 
entered himself a pupil of the faki of the free school of Hoghali, a 
village lying to the east of Khartoum, and so called from the adjoin- 
ing tomb of Sheikh Hoghali, the patron saint of the semi-barbarous 
and, till recently, comparatively unknown town, now rendered famous 
by its association with the name of that gallant soldier, General 
Gordon. When he had sufficiently mastered in this seminary the 
theological dogmas of his creed, he transferred himself to Berber, 
where he continued for six months to prosecute his studies in another 
school. In 1870 he joined himself to the Faki-Sheikh, Nur-el- 
Daim, and was by him ordained a faki, or head, of a sect of dervishes. 
He now retired to the island of Abbas, on the White Nile, where he 
made himself a subterranean cave, into which he habitually retired, 
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and commenced a series of prayers, fastings, and mortifications. 
Naturally, his eccentricities excited notoriety, and he acquired a wide 
reputation for sanctity; disciples rallied around him, wealth flowed 
in upon him, and he took to himself many wives of the daughters of 
influential sheikhs. As, however, Mohammed only allows four wives 
to each man, Achmet is in the habit of divorcing the surplus number, 
and remarrying them to himself as it suits his pleasure. In 1881 he 
assumed the title of Mahdi, and formally announced that he was the 
prophet foretold by the author of the Koran. The doctrines he pro- 
ceeded to promulgate were his own divine mission for the reform of 
Islam, the establishment of a universal equality, law, religion, and 
community of goods, and the indiscriminate destruction of all who 
doubted or disbelieved him. 

At first his pretensions were regarded by the Egyptian Government 
with contempt, but the large number of accessions to his ranks, and 
his insurrectionary operations, at length alarmed Reouf Pasha, and 
a force was despatched to oppose him. 

His career has hitherto been a somewhat chequered one, but if 
he and his lieutenant, Osman Digna, have sustained serious reverses, 
they can also boast of considerable successes. The Mahdi’s influence 
is great, and as, according to his own assertion, it will take forty years 
to establish his kingdom, he has still thirty-eight before him in which 
to carry out his designs. To those who perish in his cause he has 
promised an immediate entrance into Paradise—a fact which doubt- 
less accounts for the wonderful courage and valour displayed by the 
Arabs during their recent engagements with the English in the 
Soudan, and also for their utter disregard of death. 

The Turks—who, as has before been mentioned, differ materially 
in their tenets from those of the Shiites which are prevalent in Upper 
Egypt, and whose sultan cannot claim his descent from the Koreish 
—are, for the present, necessarily compelled to stand aloof. Their 
interference would probably be the signal for a sanguinary religious 
war, the results of which it is impossible to estimate or foretell. 
What will be the termination of the complications in the Soudan, 
which originally resembled a little cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand, is beyond human foresight to predict ; but one thing is evident : 
the clouds are gathering blackness, and it will not be such an easy 
matter as was at first imagined to disperse them. 


C. E. Stern. 





A VOYAGE IN THE ‘SUNBEAM’ 
IN 1883. 


Havina become perhaps a little restless in the strict confinement of 
the Admiralty, and believing that an inspection of foreign establish- 
ments is an appropriate holiday for the Civil Lord, I left London in a 
steamer of the Peninsular and Oriental Company on the 5th, and 
joined the ‘Sunbeam’ at Malta on the 14th of September. The fol- 
lowing day was devoted to the dockyard. The naval establishment 
at Malta is of considerable importance. We spend 76,000/. a year 
on labour alone, and the number of men employed has been recently 
increased from 856 to 1,271. There are two graving docks, one of 
which, constructed when the Duke of Somerset was at the Admiralty, 
is capable of holding the largest ironclad. Weare about to commence 
another graving dock of equal dimensions. The resources of the 
dockyard have been sufficient to make good all the damage sustained 
by the fleet during the bombardment of Alexandria. 

We sailed from Malta on the 15th of September, and on the 25th 
we cast anchor inside the new mole of Gibraltar. 

The 26th of September was devoted to an inspection of the dock- 
yard and the naval victualling establishment. Gibraltar, though not 
so important as Malta, might be expanded, if the necessity arose, into 
an efficient naval yard. Our present expenditure on labour is under 
9,000/. a year, but the workshops are well equipped with machinery 
and the artisans permanently employed receive assistance from the 
artificers of the ships when repairs are required. 

After a busy day, we sailed at sixp.m. It was a lovely evening, and 
our isolated and impregnable rock fortress, which stands like a sentry 
confronting the tall mountains of Africa, was never seen to greater 
advantage. We made a rapid run before a favourable gale, and 
arrived at Madeira on the afternoon of the 29th, reaching the 
anchorage off Funchal under canvas. 


Abstract of Log. Gibraltar to Madeira. 





September Sail Steam Latitude Longitude 





27 69 3: 35°39 N. 74 W. 
28 236 342 N., 11°31 W. 
29 256 32°39 N. 166 W. 
30 36 32°38 N. 16-44 W. 
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At Madeira, within the limits of a comparatively small island, 
Nature presents heiself to the delighted traveller under aspects of in- 
conceivable variety and beauty. A continuous chain of mountains ex- 
tends from east to west, the highest summits attaining an elevation of 
7,000 feet. The vegetation at successive elevations gradually changes 
from the sugar-cane, the banana, the date palm, the bougainvillea, 
and the orchid of the tropics, to the maize, the fig-tree, the orange, 
and the vine of Southern Europe, and to the cereals and the hardy 
forest-trees of our own more vigorous climate. The prevailing winds 
are from the north. To this cause it is due that the northern shores. 
are copiously watered, while the southern shores are comparatively 
dry and hot. The scenery is not less varied than the vegetation and 
the climate. In one park-like residence, not far from Funchal, 
imagination recalls the Forest of Fontainebleau. Not far away the 
scene might be laid among the hedgerows of Brittany; on the crests 
of the hills you are reminded of the Tyrol, and on the southern coast 
of the populous shores of Sicily. 

Throughout our stay the Bay of Funchal was constantly enlivened 
by the movements of shipping. Several steamers called daily, mainly 
for the purpose of coaling, and all but two bore the British flag. For 
several days a large sailing ship, under charter to carry 500 emigrants 
direct from Dundee to Brisbane, lay at anchor in the bay. This vessel 
had come round the Orkneys, and had been twenty-eight days at sea. 
The distilling apparatus had broken down, and the water in the tanks 
was unfit for consumption. The accommodation for the emigrants 
was of the roughest description. The Swedish flag was represented 
by a small and worn-out barque, which sailed two days before us for 
New Orleans. These Scandinavian vessels are worked with reckless 
economy, and are, perhaps, our most serious competitors in the car- 
riage of cheap and bulky commodities. 

We sailed from Madeira at midnight on the 11th of October. 
In making the passage to the West Indies, the great object is to pick 
up the north-east Trades as soon, and to keep them as long, as pos- 
sible. The prevalent breezes of Madeira are from the north-east, and 
may be regarded as the heginning of the Trades. In our rapid run 
from Gibraltar we had strong and favourable winds, which would 
have carried us in a day from Madeira into the latitude of the steady 
Trades. A week later, when we started for Trinidad, the breeze was 
from the same quarter, but feeble and intermittent. The summary 
of our daily runs will show that, as we advanced to the south, on the 
track recommended by Lieutenant Maury, the Trade winds gradually 
freshened ; but while we looked for winds on the beam and quarter 
from the north-east, we rarely had the wind to the northward of east, 
and its force was always so moderate that the fore-and-aft canvas was 
seldom filled with a steady breeze, and an open boat could have kept 
the sea in safety. 
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We continned under sail until the 25th. In the interval we had 
covered a distance of 2,164 miles, the average daily run being 160 
knots. 

The prevailing winds from the east in the latitude of the tropics, 
and from the west in the temperate zones, greatly facilitate inter- 
course by sea, and were especially important before the general 
introduction of steam navigation. Certain it is that the discovery of 
America would not have been made by Columbus, unless the quaint 
caravels under his command had been carried forward by the propitious 
breezes of the north-east Trade. Columbus did not know of the 
existence of the Trades when he decided, on his first voyage in 1492, 
to steer for the Canaries, and was thus brought within the influence 
of the winds which wafted him so rapidly and easily across the 
Atlantic. 

Having entered the zone of favourable aud steady breezes, our 
attention was next directed to the hurricanes of the West Indies. It 
is believed that they commence between 50° and 60° west longitude, 
and between 10° and 20° of north latitude. Desiring to keep as 
much as possible out of the region of these formidable visitations, we 
steered a southerly course, which brought us to the 50th meridian 
west in 11° of north latitude. The distance from this position to 
Trinidad was 858 miles. The Trade winds having become fitful 
and uncertain, steam was raised, and, with the occasional help of a 
favouring breeze, we made rapid progress during the three succeeding 
days. 

At midnight on the 27th we eased the engines, preparatory to 
making the land. Long before the dawn an expectant group was 
assembled on the deck of the ‘Sunbeam,’ each eager to be first to 
discover the faintest outlines of cliff or mountain. 


The night 
Invests the sea, and wishéd morn delays. 


We made a capital landfall. With the first beams of the 
morning Tobago was visible under our lee, while the north-east 
point of Trinidad, for which we were steering, rose up boldly from the 
sea, on the port bow. 

As the day advanced, a cloudless tropical sun poured a flood of 
light and a fierce heat on the north coast of Trinidad. The scene 
was glorious beyond description. The mountains, 3,000 feet in height, 
rise precipitously from the sea, clothed to their summit with dense 
vegetation, green and fresh from the copious downpour of the rainy 
season, only now drawing to a close. We could distinguish the 
stately forms of the palm and the graceful bamboo among the less 
characteristic trees by which they were surrounded. 

After steaming a distance of fifty miles along the north coast of 
Trinidad, we opened the three narrow passages, named by Columbus 
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the Dragons’ Mouths, which lead into the Gulf of Paria. Passing 
through the Boca de Huevos, we entered an arm of the sea, diversified 
by islands, and presenting all the attractive features of an inland 
lake in the tropics. At 2.30 p.m. we anchored off Port of Spain. 

To discontented minds it might have been tedious to spend 
eighteen days consecutively at sea. There were no uneasy spirits on 
board the ‘ Sunbeam,’ for everybody had an occupation. We mustered 
early in the morning to admire the glorious beauty of the dawn. In 
the evenings we had readings and musical recitals for the crew, 
including songs by the seamen, accompanied by choruses at least as 
hearty as they were melodious. The calm hours and cloudless skies 
of those nights at sea in tropical latitudes were favourable for reflec- 
tion on the transcendental wonders of astronomy. 


Abstract of Log. Madeira to Trinidad. 
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On landing at Port of Spain we found ourselves in a thriving 
town, well administered under British rule. The environs are 
delightful. The Savannah on the north of the town is a charming 
feature. It lies between the sea-shore and a range of steep and 
densely-wooded hills, and with its large open spaces of pasture, 
divided by clumps and avenues of superb tropical trees, it affords 
to the inhabitants of Port of Spain all the amenities of a public 
park. 

During our stay in these waters we anchored one night off La Brea 
for a visit to the pitch lake. The next night we lay off San Fernando, 
the second town in the island, and the centre of an important sugar- 
growing district. These excursions made us familiarly acquainted with 
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the navigation of the Gulf of Paria. It divides Trinidad from the con- 
tinent of South America, and is the largest natural harbour in the 
world. It is nearly quadrangular in shape. The length from north to 
south is 100 miles; the breadth is40 miles. The northern entrance, 
from the Caribbean Sea, is contracted at the Dragons’ Mouth by a bold 
promontory, extending in an east and west direction a distance of 
70 miles from the mainland. The southern entrance, called the 
Serpents’ Mouth, is barred by extensive shoals. The depths are 
moderate, and ships can anchor safely in every part of the gulf. 
We escaped illness on board the ‘Sunbeam,’ but the Gulf of Paria 
cannot be a healthy anchorage, the coasts being low and marshy. 
An extensive mangrove swamp adjoins Port of Spain to the south, 
and the prevailing wind blows across the swamp to the anchorage. 

At Trinidad we had the honour of meeting Prince Henry of 
Prussia, who was serving as lieutenant of the ‘Olga,’ the latest and 
most perfect type of the cruisers of the German fleet. For general 
service the ‘ Olga’ is anexcellent type. She sits well on the water, has 
a commanding freeboard, and is well rigged as a barque. Six ships 
similar to the ‘Olga’ are built or building for the German Navy. 
They have a displacement of 2,100 tons, being the same as that of 
the ‘ Louise’ and ‘ Ariadne,’ but with the improvements which an 
experience of ten years has suggested. The new type are of com- 
posite construction. The older vessels are of wood. The speed has 
been increased from 134 knots to 14} knots. The main armament 
has been increased from six to eight 15-centimetre, or four-ton guns. 
The minor armament includes two boat-guns and four Hotchkiss 
guns. Torpedo-tubes are fitted above water in either bow. 

The West Indies were described by the authors of the census of 
1871 as those ‘delightful West India islands, lifted by volcanic 
forces out of a tropical sea into a tropical sky, and which have living 
on their 13,109 square miles of sea-encircled territories 1,063,886 
inhabitants.’ Of this favoured group Trinidad is the most prosperous. 
The export and import trade has doubled in the last ten years. The 
revenue is already nearly half a million. The population is 153,000, an 
increase in ten years of 45,000. The island is only ten degrees north 
of the Equator. In size it is about equal to Lancashire. The soil is 
perhaps the most fertile in the West Indies, the chief productions 
being coffee and cocoa. The exports of coffee represent a total of 
more than 900,000/., as against 350,000/. for cocoa. About one-fifth 
only of the island is cultivated, and a large area is unsettled and 
almost unknown. An extension of the railway to the southern and 
eastern coast would materially assist in the development of the in- 
exhaustible resources of the soil. 

After spending a most interesting week at Trinidad, we left at 
sunset on the 3rd of November, and, making the voyage under steam 
along the Spanish Main, reached La Guayra on the 5th of November 
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early in the afternoon. The distance is 330 miles. The mountains 
on the north coast of Venezuela rise precipitously from the sea to the 
lofty elevation of 9,000 feet. The perpetual rains in that torrid 
climate keep them green to the very summit, and for want of lesser 
heights, by which the elevation may be measured, it is difficult to 
realise the colossal dimensions of this noble range. 

On the morning after our arrival we started on horseback for 
Caraceas. The path is of the roughest, and the ascent is extremely 
rapid. After an hour’s ride the shipping in the Bay of La Guayra 
are seen at a dizzy depth beneath diminished to the merest specks, 
A dense canopy of trees overhangs the path. Here and there the 
undergrowth has been cleared for coffee plantations, and everywhere 
the loveliest flowers of our conservatories are seen growing in pro- 
fusion. The summit of the pass is nearly 8,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. On gaining the topmost ridge Caraccas suddenly comes 
into view, lying some 3,000 feet below, in a noble amphitheatre of 
mountains, 

Caraccas, the capital of Venezuela, has a population of 50,000, 
but, owing to the apprehensions of earthquakes, few of the buildings 
exceed one story in height, and the streets are miserably paved. In 
point of dimensions the public buildings in the centre of the city 
have greater architectural pretensions, but the construction is most 
flimsy. Statues of General Guzman Blanco, President of the Re- 
public, form the most imposing artistic features of Caraccas. General 
Blanco bas ruled Venezuela for the last twelve years with a rod of 
iron. He has done something for the improvement of the country, 
and he has been successful in putting down bis numerous rivals, but 
when it is considered that the civil allowance of the President of 
Venezuela is six times greater than that of the President of the 
United States, and ten times greater than that of the Prime Minister 
of England, it must be obvious that such a position offers too many 
temptations to political adventurers to be held long in undisturbed 
enjoyment. 

In the evening we returned to La Guayra by the railway recently 
opened for traffic, constructed by an English company, and designed 
by English engineers. Caraccas is 3,400 feet above La Guayra. The 
distance by railway is only twenty-seven miles, fur ten of which the 
line is carried almost on a level, closely skirting the coast. The 
ascent being so rapid, the engineering difficulties were of a formid- 
able character. It has been found necessary to accept gradients of 
one in twenty, and curves of 140 feet radius, on the brink of giddy 
precipices. The scenery is magnificent, but the travelling seems 
hazardous, 

From La Guayra to Port Royal we made a most successful 
passage under sail, urged forward by the Trade wind. The distance 
is 750 miles, and we maintained an average rate of sailing of nearly 
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nine knots an hour. It was the most satisfactory yachting we had 
done since we left Madeira. The ‘Sunbeam,’ like the‘ Aroostock,’ 
so gracefully described by Mr. Howells, with a cloud of canvas filling 
overhead, moved over the level sea with the light ease of a bird 
that half swims, half flies along the water. 

We made the lighthouse at the eastern extremity of Jamaica at 
ten A.M. on the 10th of November. The favouring breeze carried us 
during the afternoon along the south coast of the island, and through 
the intricate channels which lead to Port Royal. The wind died 
away to a calm as we anchored off the dockyard. 

Jamaica enjoys a well-merited fame for the beauty of its scenery. 
The magnificent chain of hills which runs through the centre of the 
island has been rightly named the ‘ Blue Mountains.’ The effects of 
colour are most remarkable at the higher elevations, where bare crags 
of volcanic rock jut forth from among the dense masses of rich 
tropical vegetation, or between steep slopes clad with a verdure per- 
petually refreshed by copious showers. Jamaica is emphatically a 
land of streams. The paths in the mountain districts follow the 
course of torrents whose murmuring sounds are most musical and 
refreshing to the ear in the heat of the tropical day. These tor- 
rents, as they reach the plains near the sea-shore, expand into rivers 
which give inexhaustible fertility to the soil. 

The statistics of Jamaica need not detain us long. The length 
of the island from east to west is 130 miles, and the breadth is 45 
miles. The population consists mainly of negroes or coloured people. 
The numbers advanced from 377,433 in 1844 to 441,264 in 1861, 
506,154 in 1871, and 580,804 in 1882. This rapid increase may be 
accepted as an evidence that the people command in abundance the 
necessaries of life, according to their standard of living. The 
standard, however, is low, and if regard be had to the requirements of 
the higher civilisation, their condition is by no means so prosperous 
as might be expected in a country where the most fertile land com- 
mands a merely nominal rent. We saw multitudes of idlers, and yet 
complaints are rife of a scarcity of labour. It is probable that the 
baneful traditions of slavery have prevented the planters, and the 
agents for non-resident proprietors, from resorting to the proper 
methods of stimulating the industry of a people ina state of freedom. 
Liberal payment by results would probably be found as efficacious in 
Jamaica as elsewhere. At the period of our visit the walls of 
Kingston were placarded with handbills issued by the contractors of 
the Panama Canal. The offer of wages at the rate of a dollar a day 
has attracted large numbers of negroes from Jamaica. It is said that 
they have exhibited great energy and endurance, and have even suc- 
ceeded in competing successfully with the steam excavators, which 
have been provided as a substitute for manual labour. 

The indolence of the negro population is induced by the prolific 
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bounty of nature. The recent Commission reports that thirty days’ 
labour on an acre of good soil will provide a family with suste- 
nance for a whole year, and yield a surplus saleable in the market 
of from 10/. to 301. The industrious negro wisely aims at hecom- 
ing a peasant proprietor. The provision grounds cultivated by 
the owners produce abundant supplies of fruit, spices, cocoa, and 
coffee. 

The works on the Panama Canal are progressing slowly, and wil! 
not be completed, in all probability, in the present century. The 
climate is unhealthy and the engineering difficulties are considerable. 
When, after an interval of years, the Canal is open for traffic, North 
and South America will be the chief gainers. A saving of 6,000 
miles will be effected from New York to China and Japan. Com- 
munication with California by sea will be facilitated in a still greater 
degree. The voyage between England and Australia will not be 
appreciably shortened, and the present route will certainly be pre- 
ferred for sailing vessels. 

The trade of Jamaica has long been languishing, and, indeed, 
declining, more especially in sugar, formerly the main article of 
export. A new trade has sprung up in the exportation of fresh fruit 
to New York, which has been rapidly developed in recent years, and 
promises to replace the other kinds of cultivation. 

The 11th and 12th of November were devoted to Port Royal, 
the naval establishment, Kingston, the chief town, and Newcastle, 
the sanatorium of Jamaica. The importance of Port Royal has 
greatly diminished since the formation of our large dockyard at 
Bermuda. Kingston is a shabby town, but the environs are delight- 
ful. Newcastle stands at a height of 4,000 feet. The view is 
superb, extending from the surrounding mountains over the lowland 
beneath, on which Kingston is built, and embracing the spacious and 
land-locked harbour, and a wide range to seaward. The ascent to 
Newcastle is by a bridle-way through a richly wooded ravine, and 
beside the rocky bed of an abundant mountain stream. 

In the evening of the 12th we had an assembly on board the 
‘Sunbeam.’ Our guests included the Bishop of Demerara, who has 
been consecrated forty-two years, and the Bishop of Barbados. All 
the West Indian Bishops were assembled in conference at Kingston. 
As the result of their deliberations, they have constituted the West 
Indies as a separate province, and elected the Bishop of Demerara as 
their first primate. The Church is flourishing in the West Indies. 

The congregation attending the parish church of Kingston set a high 
example of religious devotion. In proportion to their limited means 
they are liberal in the support of every good object. Nothing could 
be more cordial than the patriarchal relations between Mr. Downer, 
the rector, and his sable flock. 

On the 13th of November we steamed round from Port Royal to 
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Ocho Rios. The distance is 110 miles. On the eastern side of 
Jamaica the Blue Mountains fill up the interior between the southern 
and northern coasts, and their richly wooded slopes descend in a 
succession of beautiful ridges to the shore. At Ocho Rios we met 
H.M.S. ‘ Dido,’ and fraternised. 

On the 14th of November we steamed forty-six miles to Port 
Antonio. Both Ocho Rios and Port Antonio are land-locked har- 
bours, protected by coral reefs. The water is clear as crystal. The 
scenery is exquisite. 

From Port Antonio we stretched across under steam to Cuba, 
a distance of 130 miles. Proceeding along the coast, at noon on the 
16th of November we rounded Cape Maysi, the eastern extremity of 
Cuba, and once more found ourselves bowling along merrily with a 
brisk Trade wind on the beam. Under the lee of the Great Bahamas 
the sea was perfectly smooth, and in sixty hours we made a fine run 
of 516 miles under canvas. 

The Great Bahama Channel which divides Cuba from the Bahamas 
is an intricate navigation. The passage is bordered on the east by a 
continuous barrier of coral reefs, nowhere visible above water, and 
only marked by four lighthouses. 

At three a.m. on the 19th of November we made the red revolv- 
ing light on Gun Cay. A fresh breeze carried us rapidly beyond its 
range, and at dawn we were close to the Great Isaac’s Light, which 
marks the entrance to the North-west Providence Channel, the prin- 
cipal passage from the coast of America to Nassau. I had been on 
the watch for three days and nights, with scarcely an interval of rest. 
The task of pilotage had been anxious, owing to the strong currents 
setting across the reefs. Every time we made the land, or checked 
our position by observation, we found ourselves some miles to lee- 
ward of our position by dead reckoning. It was with a sense of 
relief, therefore, that we observed a small pilot-boat endeavouring 
to cut us off. The engines were stopped, and in a few minutes a 
stalwart negro stepped on board, equally ready to plunder us if we 
were wrecked, or to pilot us to any part of the Bahamas. The 
bargain for the pilotage to Nassau was amusing and characteristic 
of the Bahama wreckers. Kelly, for so the sable mariner was 
named, commenced with a demand for 20/. I replied with an offer 
of 51, After a prolonged altercation we agreed for 8/. 10s. Imme- 
diately the bargain was struck, Kelly called out to the men in his 
boat, with whom a certain percentage of his earnings was to be 
shared, ‘I am going to Nassau for 7/.’ As his men received the 
announcement without any expression of surprise, it was evident that 
the sum he had named was reasonable and usual. I pointed this out 

to Kelly, and positively refused to give him more than 7/. This led 
to a most grotesque appeal on the grounds of Christian charity, on 
the grounds of poverty, and on the grounds of the extreme difficulty 
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of the navigation he was undertaking. Eventually we agreed for 7]. 
with a promise of an advance to 8l/., and a copy of the Bible for Mrs, 
Kelly, if the harbour-master at Nassau recommended it. 

All went well until we approached the entrance to the harbour of 
Nassau. I had closely questioned the pilot as to his ability to enter 
at night, and he had assured me that he knew the place well. It 
was only discovered, when it was too late, that our pilot’s method of 
keeping clear of the reefs was to steer for them until he could clearly 
see the breakers ahead. He kept his look-out on the bowsprit end, 
and all depended on his quickness of vision. In the present instance 
the order to the helmsman was not given until we had advanced into 
such shallow water that the vessel but imperfectly answered the 
helm. We had a narrow shave, and if an accident had occurred, 
loud would have been the outcry at the foolhardiness of an amateur 
commander in trusting the ‘Sunbeam’ to an uncertified Bahama 
wrecker. Though we ran considerable risk under the guidance of 
Tom Kelly, we formed a favourable impression of his nerve and intel- 
ligence. Another negro pilot, who took us into Port Royal under 
sail, handled the ‘Sunbeam,’ a type of vessel to which he was quite 
unaccustomed, with the confidence and readiness of a thorough sea- 
man. Of the seafaring negroes of the West Indies, in the humbler 
station of boatmen, we can speak in terms of praise. At Trinidad, 
La Guayra, and Port Royal, they were smart, stalwart, and willing 
fellows, ready for a long pull at any hour of the day or night. 

This description of navigation in the Bahamas suggests a few 
remarks on coral formations. The Bahamas are a vast archipelago, 
formed by the coral-making animals known to science as polyps. In 
our recent voyage we first came upon an extensive formation of coral 
in Jamaica, where a fringing reef exists along the entire length 
of the southern coast of the island. The north coast of Cuba is 
encircled with a similar formation, only divided by the Great Bahama 
Channel from the far-extending banks of the Bahamas. The space 
occupied by the latter group is triangular in form, the west side being 
some 200 miles in length, and the remaining sides 600 and 720 
miles respectively. The space within this triangle is occupied by 
numerous irregularly shaped white sandstone islets and rocks, the 
loftiest being about 400 feet in height. 

The Bahama banks are fringing reefs, which have been brought 
to the surface by the elevation of an extensive area. In this case the 
conditions are the converse of those under which the coral islands of 
the Pacific were built up from the profound depths of the surround- 
ing ocean. The Bahama reefs, as Professor Darwin has shown, rest 
upon rocks which have slowly and unceasingly sunk beneath the level 
of the sea, while the corals have continued to grow upwards. 

The harbour of Nassau is remarkable for the clearness of the 
water. With the aid of a water-glass,a mere wooden box with a 
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pane of glass fitted at the bottom, every object can be seen at the 
depth of four fathoms. The coral reefs, when examined with the aid 
of this simple instrument, present all the beauty of a flower-garden. 
The Bahamas will be for ever memorable as the landfall of 
Columbus. The islands were first settled by the English in 1629, and 
our sovereignty was finally acknowledged by treaty in 1783. The 
actual population of the whole group is 43,000. The chief exports 
are fruits, including pine-apples, oranges and bananas, and sponges. 


Ocho Rios to Nassau. 





Sail Steam | Lat. N. Long. W. Observations 





26 123 19°23 75°48 | Called at Port Antonio 
68 63 20°16 74:06 | Rounded C. Maysi 
192 21°47 77°02 — 
219 24-7 79°31 — 
78:21 | Rounded Great Isaacs 
Arrived at Nassau 














We left Nassau on the 22nd of November. The winds were un- 
favourable, and we steered to the northward. 

From the 27th to the 30th we encountered a heavy gale, which 
commenced at N. by E., and ended at four p.m. on the 30th of 
November with the wind at N.W. We lay-to on the 27th under 
treble-reefed foresail and double-reefed mainsail, shipping no water, 
but driving to the south-east at the rate of at least one knot an hour. 

On the 28th we decided to try the ‘Sunbeam’ under treble- 
reefed foresail and mainsail, double-reefed fore-staysail, and reefed 
mizen-trysail. With this increased spread of canvas, we were able to 
make two knots an hour on the direct course for Bermuda, and to 
keep sufficient steerage way to luff up to an ugly sea. The behaviour 
of the vessel elicited the unqualified approval of our most experi- 
enced hands. 

Bad weather quickly brings out the qualities of seamen. Our 
four best men relieved each other at the wheel, and it is due in no 
small degree to their skill that in a gale lasting three days no heavy 
sea broke on beard. I need not say that all deck openings were 
secured, especially at night, by means of planks and canvas. Our 
situation may perhaps excite sympathy, but we had no reason to 
complain. Meals could not be served in the usual manner, but by 
placing every movable thing on the floor of the cabins and on the 
lee-side, and by fixing ourselves against supports or in a recumbent 
position, we were secured against any further effects of the force of 
gravity. 

VoL. XV.—No. 87. 3 I 
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On the 30th the wind veered to the north-west, and the weather 
rapidly improved. Tr sea turned gradually with the wind, but for 
many hours we met a heavy swell from the north-east. 

Having described our proceedings in the ‘Sunbeam,’ it may be 
interesting to give a more general explanation of the law of storms, 
With rare exceptions, all heavy storms are whirlwinds, revolving, in 
a spiral curve, in the northern hemisphere against, in the southern 
hemisphere with, the hands of a watch. Revolving storms originate 
between the parallels of 10° and 20° north or south of the Equator. 


NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
Sunbeam’s position 


Storm field: 
direction of 
revolution 


oz o wo 
iy . 
en which 


Ann, Storm field : 
¥ \ direction of 
\ revolution 


At first they travel westward, increasing their distance from [the 
Equator until they reach the parallels of 25° or 30° north or south, 
when they turn towards the east, but continue to travel in a direction 
inclining towards the Pole. The nearer the centre, the“more violent 
the wind, the more rapid the changes in its direction, the greater 
the risk of being caught aback, the more confused and dangerous the 
state of the sea. Hence the art of the seaman consists in steering in 
that direction which will most rapidly increase the distance from the 
centre. To determine the bearing of the centre: face the wind, and 
in the northern hemisphere the centre will bear eight points to the 
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right. The direction in which the centre is moving may be assumed 
from the latitude of the observer; but if any doubt exists, the vessel 
must be laid-to, and the observation repeated until the track, as 
determined by the varying bearings of the centre, can be projected 
on the chart. We may apply these rules to the problem presented 
to us in the ‘Sunbeam.’ The gale commenced with the wind at 
N.N.E. During two days the direction of the wind remaining the 
same, we supposed ourselves to be contending with an ordinary 
straight-line gale ; but when the wind shifted from N.N.E. to N.W., 
with a rising barometer, it was clear that we had been laying-to on 
the outer edge of the left-hand semicircle of a revolving storm. 
With the wind at N.N.E., the bearing of the centre was E.S.E., with 
the wind at N. it was E., and at N.W., N.E. The centre had there- 
fore been travelling from the S.W. to the N.E. 

When the gale which has been described subsided, we were 277 
miles from Bermuda. On the 1st of December we were able to shake 
the reefs out of the mainsail and foresail, and set the squaresail, 
fore-topsail, and top-gallantsail. On the 2nd of December, at four 
AM., the revolving light on Gibb’s Hill was visible on the port bow. 
At seven a.M. we took a pilot, who informed us that a north-east 
gale of great violence had been experienced at Bermuda, and that 
the flag-ship had been driven on shore. At ten A.M. we entered the 
Ship Channel, an intricate passage commanded by numerous fortifi- 
cations of modern construction, and armed with powerful guns, 
including a few of no less than thirty-five tons. At one A.M. we 
passed the ‘Northampton,’ still aground, surrounded by the ‘ Canada,’ 
‘Scorpion,’ ‘ Viper,’ and ‘ Vixen.’ It was a distressing spectacle, but 
every man was working with determined energy to haul the ship off 
into deep water. In the night, to the profound satisfaction of all 
concerned, these efforts were crowned with success. 

On comparing notes with the naval authorities at Bermuda, it 
was evident that we had been contending with the same gale which 
had visited their islands, and the centre of which had probably 
passed about a hundred miles to the eastward. In our position, 250 
miles further west, the gale was less severe, an advantage clearly 
indicated by the comparative readings of the barometer, which with 
us never fell below 29°82, while here it dropped to 29°46. 

Our total distance from Nassau to Bermuda was 1,203 miles, of 
which 949 were performed under sail and 254 under steam. 

The description of the Bermudas must be of the most general 
character. They were discovered in 1527, and first settled by the 
English in 1612. The islands, some hundreds in number, lie on the 
south-east edge of a coral reef twenty-one miles in length, and from 
six to twelve miles in breadth. They are composed of sand and 
limestone. The surface is undulating, but the highest hill does not 
exceed 300 feet. The cedar is the principal tree. The valleys 
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contain a rich soil, capable of producing every variety of fruit and 
vegetable. The Bermudas, lying in the centre of one of the most 
stormy regions in the Atlantic, are famous in literature as the much- 
vexed Bermoothes, the scene of Shakespeare’s Tenvpest. 

Two centuries ago the fertility of these islands was sung by 
Andrew Marvell in his poem ‘ The Bermudas :’ 


He gave us this eternal spring, 
Which here enamels everything. 


Tle makes the figs our mouths to meet, 
And throws the melons at our feet, 
But apples plants of such a price, 

No tree could ever bear them twice, 
With cedars chosen by His hand 
From Lebanon He stores the land. 


Our expenditure in the dockyard in pay and wages amounts to 
30,000/. a year, and 327 workmen are employed in the workshops. 
The storehouses and residences for the officers of the yard are of the 
most solid construction, built in stone during the period when Ber- 
muda was one of our largest convict stations. These extensive 
buildings are surrounded by massive fortifications, and flanked by a 
noble range of barracks and the palatial house formerly occupied by 


the Resident Commissioner of the Navy Board. The floating dock 
is a structure of vast proportions, capable of lifting the largest 
ironclad, 

Bermuda acquired its present importance during the war between 
the Northern and Southern States. From its geographical position 
it may be regarded as an outwork for the defence of the West Indies, 
and being nearly midway between the cruising grounds of the 
northern and southern divisions of our squadron in those seas, it is 
the most convenient point on which our dockyard expenditure could 
be concentrated. In this lonely group of islands we have created an- 
other Gibraltar. Every hill bristles with fortifications, and the great 
difficulty of the defence would consist in the want of men to furnish 
an adequate garrison for works of such wide extent. The present 
garrison is 1,600 men, and the expenditure for military purposes is 
142,000/. A little army of 6,000 men would be required for an effec- 
tive defence, and there are obvious objections to the cost which would 
be incurred for the maintenance of such a force. No policy can be 
more fatal than that of creating foreign stations in positions where 
they are not absolutely necessary, and steam and the telegraph have 
done something to lessen the relative importance of Bermuda. 

We were eight days at Bermuda, our stay having been prolonged 
by easterly gales. At length a sudden change took place to more 
propitious weather, and we at once proceeded to prepare for sea. 
Our departure was perhaps the most stirring scene of the whole 
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voyage. As we steamed out of the Camber, between two lines of 
men-of-war moored to the quays, the band of the noble flag-ship, the 
‘Northampton,’ gave forth a melodious farewell, and flags flying 
from the mast-head of every ship in the squadron conveyed kindly 
wishes for a prosperous voyage, a merry Christmas at sea, and a safe 
return to the distant shores of old England. It was hard to part 
from friends who had shown us so much kindness. 

The passage home from Bermuda was accomplished without diffi- 
culty. The winds now freshened into heavy squalls, now subsided to 
gentle airs, but the direction was mostly favourable, and in the eighty 
hours ending at noon on the 10th of December we had accomplished 
under sail a distance of no less than 687 knots. A calm succeeded, 
with a high barometer, and the voyage to the Azores, a distance 
of 713 miles, was completed under steam. 

On the 20th of December we were early on deck, to see the rosy 
tints of dawn on the peak of Pico. This island, like Teneriffe, rises 
from the waves a perfect cone, attaining an elevation of 7,613 feet, 
and visible in clear weather seventy-five miles. The summit alone 
was clear. Below, the mountain was veiled in a fleecy robe of clouds. 
Fayal was seen on the port bow, faintly looming through the mists 
of the Atlantic. As we neared the islands a fresh breeze sprang up 
from the north, which became fitful and uncertain under the lee of 
the land. A summer’s day was not unpleasantly spent in abortive 
manceuvres under canvas, and in a closer contemplation of the sterile 
but magnificent slopes of Pico. We saw an endless succession of 
beautiful effects of light and shade, of sunshine and shadow, as the 
eddying winds now closed and now withdrew the encircling robe of 
clouds. Toward evening we were again under steam, and the following 
morning we reached St. Michael’s. 

The extensive gardens of the wealthy nobles are the chief attrac- 
tion of Punta Delgada. The trees and shrubs belong rather to the 
torrid than the temperate zone. Palms and tree-ferns luxuriate in 
this balmy climate. The very hedgerows are camellias, and acres of 
pineapples ripen under glass, without artificial heat. The oranges, 
for which St. Michael’s is renowned, are grown in large enclosures 
near the sea, surrounded by lofty and massive walls, which protect 
the blossoms from the Atlantic gales. 

St. Michael's possesses a natural wonder in its geysers, which 
closely resemble those of Iceland. These geysers, or hot springs, 
burst forth in the centre of an extensive and beautiful valley, con- 
taining numerous craters of extinct voleanoes. One of these craters 
has become a lake four miles in circumference. 

It is easy to conceive the desolation of the scene in the period 
when the surrounding heights were first lifted up, and all the recesses 
of the hills were aglow with volcanic fires. Time has wrought a 


magic change. It has given a rich colouring of purple to the bare 
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precipices of lava. It has covered the more gradual slopes with a 
fresh green mantle of turf. Dark groves of fir trees, with an under- 
growth of rhododendrons, surround the fertile and highly cultivated 
plain, and every bank and hedgerow is adorned with an exquisite 
variety of ferns. 

On the 24th of December we steamed from Punta Delgada to 
Villa Franca, a distance of fifteen miles. At dusk we proceeded 
under steam for England, and at nine p.m. the light on the east end 
of St. Michael’s was lost to view. Christmas was observed with the 
singular medley of religious and other observances which old English 
custom has not only sanctioned but enjoined. The mastheads and 
yards were decorated with laurel and holly, and the crew were regaled 
with the traditional fare. At noon we made sail to a southerly wind 
which carried us in four days a distance of 883 miles. Daybreak 
on the 29th of December revealed the familar indications of our 
approach to the Channel. The gloomy skies of our northern latitudes 
were overhead, sailing ships were converging from all points of the 
compass on the Lizards, and steamers were constantly passing, both 
outward and homeward bound. They were of the type well known in 
the trade vid the Suez Canal, and were evidently on the direct line 
between Liverpool and Cape Finisterre. Tracing this line on the 
chart, and assuming it to represent our longitude, we proceeded to 
check the latitude by taking a line of soundings with Sir William 
Thompson’s patent sounding machine. We succeeded in fixing the 
position so accurately that when the glow from the electric lights on 
the Lizard was first seen, reflected from the overhanging clouds at a 
distance of forty-five miles, the lights bore precisely as we had calcu- 
lated on the port bow, showing that we were steering a direct course 
for Plymouth. 

On the morning of the 30th of December we entered the Sound. 
The hanging woods of Mount Edgcumbe, the fortified heights of 
Mount Batten, Drake’s Island, and the terraced platform of the Hoe, 
present a scene scarcely surpassed in any seaport of the world. These 
beautiful features were but dimly seen through the gloom and mist 
which hung along the land. 

This record of a successful voyage may be concluded with a few 
statistics, which will interest yacht-owners and officers serving in 
gunboats. The total distance traversed since leaving Malta was 
11,506 miles, 7,704 under canvas, and 3,802 under steam. The 
total consumption of coal was 120 tons, or one ton for every thirty- 
three miles of steaming. The average speed maintained through- 
out the voyage was seven knots an hour. The time at sea was 
sixty-nine days thirteen hours, and the best run under sail was on 
the 27th of December, when 260 miles were logged. 

Looking back on the recollections of the cruise which has been 
described, a few reflections naturally present themselves. A visit to 
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the colonies cannot fail to impress the traveller with the high tone, 
patriotic spirit, and administrative ability of the officials to whom 
the task of government is entrusted. England has conspicuous and 
exceptional advantages in being able to command the services of men 
of the right sort and stamp to undertake the work of civilisation 
among the less advanced races of mankind. At the present juncture 
the eyes of men are riveted on General Gordon, an illustrious example 
of the class to whom this country is so largely indebted. With the 
added experience of a voyage to the West Indies, a warm tribute of 
praise is due to the Navy for the efficiency and devotion to duty 
which are seen in all ranks and in every quarter of the globe. 


T. Brassey. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


‘SANITARY AID 


TxE condition of the homes of the London poor has, during the 
last few months, been brought before the public in a very forcible 
manner. In Parliament and out of it men of all ranks and all 
parties have united in proclaiming the need for immediate action. 
And that there is just cause for all this feverish agitation few, 
who have any radical knowledge of the subject, will be disposed to 
deny. The chief danger lies at present in another direction. It 
consists mainly in a well-grounded fear either that the sudden wave 
of enthusiasm should be allowed to expend itself in mere unfruitful 
clamour, or else that,*in the excitement of roused emotion, some 
utopian ‘ rate-supported or State-supported ’ panacea will be hastily 
adopted which, failing entirely of its object, will either create a new 
evil without destroying the old one, or else cause the whole compli- 
cated problem to be again abandoned in despair, while no really large 
statesmanlike effort. be made to fairly grapple with it. 

At such a time as this, therefore, it is perhaps more than ever 
valuable to consider how the quiet practical labour of individual 
effort may be utilised towards the solution of this great question. 
To find some rational outlet for the recent popular emotion, by 
turning it into channels of useful, though possibly to some minds 
somewhat prosaic, action, were surely a task which might with 
wisdom be undertaken. 

For no great reform can ever be the work of a moment, and the 
reform of our slums least of all. In it, more perhaps than in any 
reform of the present day, personal individual service must go hand 
in hand with legislation in order to make legislation truly operative. 
It is not enough to rebuild, you must reclaim; it is not enough 
to destroy, you must educate. The habits of the people require 
improving as well as their homes. A large number, at least of this 
generation, have grown callous from constant contact with the evils 
which surround them. They are heart-sick and weary from struggling 
against that fine-drawn network of circumstance and daily environ- 
ment, which is so far harder a battle to fight than any single 
crushing disaster. 

Perhaps one of the most forcible lessons taught by sanitary aid 
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visiting is the tremendous odds at which respectable working people 
fight in order to secure the decency of their homes. 

And precisely because the difficulties which surround them are 
those which we of the educated classes have greatly the power to 
lessen, we dare not rest satisfied with mere discussion ; we must go 
amongst them and act. 

Such action has become both simple and feasible, through the 
agency of the volunteer sanitary aid committees which are being 
quietly organised all over the poorer parts of London, and urgently 
call for help from all who have the welfare of the people at heart. 

For experience shows more than ever distinctly that it is not 
so much increased legislation that is required as more power to 
carry it into effect. In certain points, to which we shall refer 
presently, the law is manifestly deficient ; but if the present legis- 
lation were honestly carried out, it would extirpate many of the 
worst evils. 

With whom then does the fault lie? It is easy to lay the blame 
on any one body and hold them responsible for all; but the truth 
is, that the fault must be shared by many, and that even the 
‘upper classes’ cannot come off without reproach. -For they at 
least have been content hitherto to let things take their course, 
troubling themselves but little about the social chasm which 
separates east and west in our great metropolis. Thus it is a 
favourite popular cry to lay all the blame on the vestries. If the 
vestries have the enormous power which is attributed to them, why 
has it been left so long in the hands of those whose interest it was 
to use it for their own purposes? Why have the upper classes so 
sedulously shirked work which opened such a splendid field for 
beneficent effort ? Or, again, the apathy of the medical officers of 
health is blamed; yet they have been laden with a mass of work to 
which no single man could possibly do justice. They have been so 
underpaid that, in order to earn a livelihood, they have, in a number 
of cases, been forced to add private practice to their already over- 
taxed time and strength. And, finally, their position is such that 
their reward is in inverse proportion to their energy, and their most 
able work is often set aside by the very authorities on whom alone 
they could count for getting it carried out. 

And, finally, it is said, why do not the poorer classes themselves 
combine to get the law carried out for their own benefit ? 

For three excellent reasons. Firstly, because they do not know 
what the law is; secondly, because, even when known, they do not 
dare appeal to it; thirdly, because any appeal to the law generally 
brings in its train evils which to them are far greater than those 
which the law can cure ; for let it be distinctly realised, once for all, 
that the condition of the homes is primarily a woman's question, and 
that point alone will explain much of the seeming apathy. The men, 
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the bread-winners, go off very early to work, and generally return late, 
They are but little in the house, and feel far less of the discomfort 
of an unsanitary home than the women. After a hard day’s work 
they are more than ever disinclined, even if it were possible at such 
late hours, to hunt out the sanitary authorities and lodge a formal 
complaint. To write a letter is to most of them a work of time and 
difficulty, and it is only in extreme cases that they will face the 
certain displeasure of their landlords for only a doubtful chance of 
getting a sanitary evil redressed by the authorities. 

And if it be thus with the men, the case holds doubly good with 
the jaded and anxious women, who are completely at the mercy of 
a tyrannical and often unscrupulous landlady, who can embitter 
their lives in a hundred petty ways, and vent her spite by turning 
them out homeless or putting in the brokers the instant that want 
of work or misfortune puts them hehindhand with the rent. 

If houses were plentiful and rents moderate, the Jandlady’s power 
would be less, and the tenants might hope to be independent of her, 
as they could always find another room. But to a woman with a 
family, a notice to quit is a very serious thing. The mere expense 
and annoyance of a move are considerable ; but the hardship of being 
obliged to move away from her own or her husband’s work, together 
with the extreme difficulty of getting re-housed when she has more 
than two children, is often a very great one. The first question a 
landlady asks is, ‘ Have you any children?’ If the answer is, ‘ Yes, 
four,’ or five, or whatever the case may be, the invariable answer is, 
* Oh, we don’t care for children; you had better go and look some- 
where else.’ ‘ It’s cruel,’ said a respectable mother in despair; ‘ the 
poor children must go somewhere. They seem to forget that. they 
was ever children theirselves.’ 

Thus the landlady is an ever-present and most potent tyrant, 
and under her influence the people cringe and are silent. One of 
the principal reasons for the success of the sanitary aid committees 
is the fact that, in dealing with a complaint, no names are men- 
tioned, and thus the tenants are gradually emboldened to state their 
wrongs to the sanitary aid visitors, and give utterance to what else 
would have remained unknown. Occasionally one bolder than the 
rest, or slightly more educated, will address an anonymous letter to 
the secretary of a Sanitary Aid Committee—letters often amusing 
enough, though-with a strong dash of pathos, as the subjoined will 
show :— 

* Miss, 
‘In Reply to yours of the 19th, alow me to inform you that the case that I have 
to complain of is situated at No. 10 St. where there is an old man lives in A 
little back kitchen about say 12 x 10, he is about 60 years of age and gets is liveing 
by buying Rabbit skins which I have known him to keep hanging up in his room 
A week and 10 days, for the purpose of drying before he sells them thereby causing 
a verry Offensive smell and altogether his room it is very beastly. In addition to 
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the above the door of the room opens into the back yard where there is the dust 
hole about 4 ft. from the door. I have seen the so-called dust to lay there scattered 
about the yard two weeks together. There is A fishmonger keeps a front shop, and 
he makes a practice of throwing his Awful and putrid fish into the so-called dust 
hole and covering it over with refuse thereby causing A stench awful to contem- 
plate! I should say that the old man will wash his room about twice a year and, 
that with two or three pails of water and a Hard broom, so I think this is a case 
Trusting to your secresy respecting your informant, 


well worth your looking into. 
‘Yours obediently 


I remain 
“£. i’ 
Needless to say the case was promptly dealt with by the Sanitary 
Aid, to the visible improvement of the house. But out of 160 cases 
brought before this particular Committee, only some five or six have 
been by letter, all the rest were verbal. When once the tenants have 
found that they are secure of ‘ secresy,’ they are only too ready to 
describe what they have suffered from the state of the houses. A few 
typical cases will perhaps best give an idea of the wretched conditions 
in which many of these people live, and the rents they have to pay 
for the fever dens which they occupy. In one house, a six-roomed 
tenement, let off to six distinct families, the woman in the ‘ top floor 
back’ was paying 3s. 6d. a week for an unfurnished room, in which 
the flooring was in such holes, that two people had gone through 
the floor into the ceiling of the room below in the course of a fort- 
night. One woman who was expecting her confinement had left, be- 
cause the landlord had refused to repair the boards, and she was afraid 
of some dangerous accident. The next tenant came into the room 
as it was, and contented herself with covering the holes in the floor 
with small patches of carpet, as danger marks. Occasionally these were 
forgotten, and the following colloquy was heard one day outside the 
door while a visitor was sitting in the parlour within. 

‘Hi! Mr. Smith!’ 

‘Well, what is it?’ from tenant inside. 

‘I say, have we gone through your ceiling again? My missus 
has just put her foot through that hole by mistake. I hope we ain’t 
damaged you?’ 

Mr. Smith looks up at his ceiling. ‘ No, we’re all right this time,’ 
he remarks serenely. The visitor looked up at the ceiling, which 
appeared intact, with some surprise. Mr. Smith explains that the spot 
alluded to is only paper, which covers over the hole in the ceiling, 
made through the floor of the room above, and which he had pasted 
up, to make things look a little more decent-like. ‘You see,’ he 
says apologetically, ‘the landlady won’t do anything, though she has 
been asked often enough: if we complain she says we may go, and 
it’s hard to find another place about here.’ In the same house the 
whole drinking-water supply for seven families was contained in an old 
decayed black wooden water-butt with no cover. At the bottom was 
lying an old preserved-meat tin, some oyster and winkle-shells, and 
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various minor objects thrown in by the children. The surface of the 
water was covered by a film of yellow scum and blacks. One tenant 
remarked, ‘I don’t like to drink it unless it’s boiled, for it do smell 
bad sometimes.’ 

At the back of the house is a small court, in which, still further 
to exclude light and air, is built up a wretched two-roomed cottage 
occupied by a family of eight people. The man who lived in it kept 
twelve gentlemen’s dogs in kennels in the same court, besides a number 
of chickens, ducks, pigeons, and rabbits, while a donkey, belonging to 
‘a lady up the street who sells greens,’ shared a little shed, close to the 
dogs. The smell arising from this menagerie, as well as the noise of 
the dogs at night, still further aggravated the woes of the poor tenants, 
But worst of all was the sickening odour from the half-putrid boiled 
meat which was cooked for these dogs to eat. As regards water-closet 
accommodation for these seven families, it was practically nil. The 
state of the court may be better imagined than described. 

Thanks to the efforts of the Sanitary Aid, a grand transformation 
has since been effected. The flooring has been new laid, the staircase 
repaired, the whole interior of the house re-plastered, and coloured 
buff with a red dado. The court has been cleared of nearly all 
its four-footed and feathered inmates, and the wooden water-butt 
has been done away; a large new zine cistern with a copper 
ball-tap has been put up for the drinking-water; the closet has 
been repaired and a second cistern placed in it. The windows 
have been re-glazed and fresh sashes put to them— in fact, the whole 
house looks a different place, and the tenants are transported with 
delight. It may be as well to add that none of the rents have been 
raised in consequence of repairs, nor have the tenants suffered at all. 

The occupier of the worst room stated that she had moved there 
from a neighbouring street where she, her husband, and three children 
(two sons of 13 and 15, and a girl of 10) inhabited a basement 
kitchen under a shop. In this house the drains were so bad that all 
these five people were removed to the hospital at once, suffering from 
typhoid fever, and in the parlour above four more were taken away. 
Thus, in one house there were nine cases of typhoid, which were all 
attributed to the state of the drains, and to the unsanitary condition 
of the tenement. The poor woman’s husband was given over by three 
doctors, but ultimately recovered. When they got well they came 
to their present abode, which, at the time she entered it, was really 
little better than her last one, save that it was not below the level of 
the street, as the former room was. 

Another case, almost worse than this, was that of a house in a 
street near by, where the whole water supply for twelve families 
(those living in that house and in the next) was contained in a small 
brick cistern placed directly over the closet in such a position as to 
form a perfect trap for the introduction of sewer-gas into the water. 
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The cistern was partially closed in by a little lean-to roof of broken 
tiles, incrusted inside and outside with soot and cobwebs; so that, 
whenever it rained, the blacks washed into the water. The closet 
was in such a condition as to be perfectly unuseable, and the 
sewerage leaked out in pools into the court on to which the back 
windows opened. The tap for the drinking water was close to the 
ground, and in such a position as to ensure contamination. There 
was no dust-bin, and the yard had, in addition, heaps of decaying 
animal and vegetable refuse. The stench was simply unbearable. 
As one of the poor women said, ‘ Oh, it’s time some one should come 
and see to us: nobody seems to care, and when the hot weather comes 
we shall be sure to have the cholera, The landlord won’t do anything: 
he’s been asked often enough ; but it’s only the rent he cares about.’ 
Inside the house the walls were black with filth and damp, the 
banisters and plaster all broken away, the flooring in holes; yet for 
one stifling little room opening on to this court, the people were 
paying 38. 6d. a week. Upstairs a woman was suffering from a 
diphtheritic sore-throat and pains in all her limbs; on the first floor 
a man had been lying ill for the last six weeks with a severe 
rheumatic attack; another had been removed to the infirmary. 
The house next door was in a similar state of repair. Their only 
water supply, there also, was drawn from the same polluted source, 
and the closet accommodation for six families was absolutely nl. 

It were easy to multiply indefinitely cases such as these. Perhaps 
it may be more useful to cite a few cases with which the authorities 
have found it difficult to deal, owing to the deficiency of the law. 

And first in order and importance comes the question of over- 
crowding. On the whole, the most flagrant and difficult cases are 
not those where many members of the same family inhabit the same 
room. These can be more easily traced and remedied, such, for 
instance, as one case, reported to the Sanitary Aid Committee, where 
seven members of a family inhabited a small dark basement kitchen, 
the ceiling of which was below the level of the street; or a still 
worse case, where no less than eleven members of one family—father, 
mother, three grown-up sons, and six young children—all inhabited 
a similar kitchen. The father was a costermonger, and, in addition 
to his family, kept his barrow of shell-fish in the room at night. 
When, as too frequently happened, his fish were stale, the smell was 
so dreadful that the other tenants at last complained to the Sanitary 
Aid and got it remedied. 

The most difficult cases of overcrowding are those where a single 
tenant is known to let out part of her room to as many as eight, 
ten, and even twelve lodgers, who all herd together on the floor 
indiscriminately, coming in after six o’clock at night, and going off 
before six in the morning, during which hours the Inspectors and 
Medical Officer of Health have no power of entry. The scenes 
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that ensue are beyond description ; but the tenants have no remedy, 
as such rooms are usually let for the purpose by a landlady of 
bad character, who, together with her lodgers, terrorise over the 
more respectable tenants, and frighten them into silence by threats 
of violence. 

Another evil in connection with overcrowding which has been 

generally overlooked, is the case of open street doors at night. 
Numbers of these tenement houses are without lock or key, and, in 
the worst districts, the staircases are made the resort at night of the 
lowest characters, who seek refuge there when the publichouses are 
closed, and refuse to go away. The foul language and indecent 
behaviour of these people constitute an unbearable nuisance to the 
more respectable occupiers. One man stated that he had got up as 
often as five or six times in a night to turn these intruders out, but 
without avail. They or others returned, and at last he gave it up in 
despair. The police have no power to interfere, save for the protec- 
tion of property, and these people can always evade them by pleading 
permission to sleep there from someone, usually the most disreputable 
person in the house. These tenements not coming under the Common 
Lodging House Acts, cannot be regulated by the authorities, and 
where the sub-landlord is non-resident, and, moreover, perfectly in- 
different so long as he gets his rent, the respectable occupiers have 
no redress. Moreover, any bad characters living in the house have 
been known deliberately to encourage the intruders because it 
facilitated vice where they were not under the control of the police. 
The evil consequences are patent. A permanent hotbed of vice 
is constituted for the younger generation, who hear every sound 
through the thin partition walls, even where the boys are not, as fre- 
quently happens from the overcrowded state of the dwellings, allowed 
to sleep on the stairs in their very company. Nay, worse still, bad 
step-parents have been known positively to turn out their young girls 
there, knowing the almost inevitable consequence. One little girl of 
twelve complained lately to a lady and was saved. How many more 
have not a friend to turn to, and without any fault of theirs are 
launched on a life of shame, it is hard to say. 

Mothers, whose own characters are far from good, have said with 
tears in their eyes that they would give anything to save their 
daughters from the constant contamination. Surely, it is shameful 
that, having to pay the extortionate rents that these poor people do, 
they should be unable even to shield their children from the lowest 
forms of sin. 

Then with regard to the water supply. There is at present no 
power whereby a medical officer of health can order two cisterns. 
And the pollution of water by sewer-gas is a fertile source of typhoid 
and other kindred diseases in these low localities. Indeed, insuf- 
ficiency of water generally is a very frequent complaint. The cases 
already noticed are examples of this, but many others might be 
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given. Owing to the landlord’s ignorance of the state of the law, 
two cisterns are often ordered, where they could not really be enforced ; 
put as the more vigilant action of the sanitary authorities excites their 
spirit of opposition, it is to be expected that these orders will be 
resisted, and it would be well if the authorities were armed with 
sufficient powers beforehand. 

The same remark holds good of many much-needed structural 
repairs. Under the present wording of the law, it is very difficult 
to enforce repairs of roofs, flooring, banisters, plastering, &c., in 
cases where the state of the tenement cannot be proved to have been 
distinctly injurious to health. Even when repairs are ordered, they 
are often carried out with great tardiness and needless discomfort to 
tenants ; the inspector is afraid to press them, for fear the owner should 
come in and force the vestry to buy the whole house under the Torrens 
Act. In one case, which was brought before the Sanitary Aid Com- 
mittee on July 7 last, repairs are, after endless delays on the part 
of the landlord and endless pressing on the part of the Sanitary 
Aid visitor, only being now finally carried out. This case alone 
suffices to show how unlikely it is that a single tenant, who stands at 
the mercy of the landlord, will continue fighting his own battle for 
nine weary months. Yet the house was in a lamentable state of 
repair, incrusted with the filth of years, with broken ceiling, broken 
windows, fire-places falling out, back yard unpaved, closet out of 
repair, and the whole house so swarming with vermin that the 
children could hardly sleep at night. 

Again, with regard to closet accommodation, the law is very inde- 
finite. In one case brought before the Sanitary Aid Committee 
there was but one closet for fifty people, and the medical officer of 
health declined to act till very considerable pressure had been brought 
to bear on him. 

There is also considerable difficulty in getting untrapped drains 
efficiently attended to, or even in providing for their disconnection with 
the drinking water. Yet nothing can be more appalling than the state 
of the drains in many of these houses. For example, in one kitchen 
inhabited by a man, his wife, and five children, the smells were so fear- 
ful, that the inmates complained to the Sanitary Aid, saying that they 
woke up in the morning ‘ with a mist about their heads,’ and feeling 
so sick and giddy that the man could not go to work till he had had 
twopenny-worth of brandy. They thought something must be very 
wrong, as the fearful smell was accompanied by a kind of steam, 
which rose up constantly from one corner under the floor whence the 
smell proceeded. The boards were taken up at the instance of the 
Sanitary Aid, and immediately underneath was found nothing but a 
soft black mass of the most horrible sewerage which had percolated 
through a broken drain under the floor. In this case the landlord 
was extremely annoyed that any complaint should have been made 
at all. 
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Another point which requires attention is the state of the 
manure heaps which are allowed to collect in the large cab mews in 
the midst of these poor localities. In one case, where thirty horses 
were kept, the manure was piled up in a heap, often ten or twelve 
feet high, under the windows and outside the door of a family of 
seven people. Close by was another house containing from thirty to 
forty people, the windows of which looked out on to the manure heap. 
In hot weather the rooms were filled with a sickening odour. The 
medical officer of health made an order that the manure was to be 
removed three times a week, but the order was rarely carried out, and 
he declined further action. There should be power either to order an 
iron cart, with a cover, which must be emptied when full, or else a 
closed-in pit sunk in the ground. Manure left standing in the way 
which it constantly is, in these crowded localities, constitutes a real 
nuisance and danger to health. 

These few remarks are offered with the view of bringing some of 
the practical difficulties of Sanitary Aid work before those who have 
the power to remove them. 

To the question, What is the practical upshot of volunteer sanitary 
work? we think the answer is definiteenough. Firstly, it brings the 
force of public opinion to bear on the apathy of landlords and autho- 
rities, thus strengthening the hands of the inspectors in their labours. 
It teaches the tenants to realise the powers which they possess under 
the existing sanitary laws, and encourages them to seek redress for 
their distresses. It keeps the inspectors up to their work, by insisting 
on the complaint being fully and not partially and perfunctorily re- 
medied. It prevents vestry orders from being served and not obeyed, 
and teaches landlords to respect the rights of their tenants. Finally, 
we have substantial evidence that in the district where this work has 
been most efficiently and earnestly carried out, it has had a distinct 
tendency to lower the value of bad property: the landlords them- 
selves declaring that soon it will be no longer worth while to buy 
up the remainder of old leases because they are now forced to spend 
so much in repairs. 

We fully believe that were these volunteer agencies taken up 
warmly and persistently by trained workers all over London, an 
amount of good would be done in helping to solve the problem of 
our slums which can hardly be over-rated. 

In conclusion, let us say that Sanitary Aid work opens out a wide 
field for that noble practical effort which is so far higher a test of 
sympathy than any cheap declamation; it teaches the poor how true 
and deep is the desire of the more happily cireumstanced to aid their 
needs, and so, beyond even the sanitary work, it serves as a connecting 
link in that golden chain of brotherhood which binds rich and poor 
in exalted and noble fellowship. 

Rosatinp Marryat. 
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FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE: 


Tue publication of this book has been expected with eagerness, and 
it is not surprising that such has been the case. It is just twelve 
years since a unique personality passed away from among men; a 
name which had occupied a most prominent place in the world of 
thought and of controversy ceased to appear any longer as that of a 
contemporary, and a voice was silent which, within a certain range at 
least, had stirred the heart and spirit as no voice in modern times 
had ever done. If any surprise were expressed, it would almost seem 
to be caused by the patience with which the absence of any biography 
of Mr. Maurice has been borne; but the reason of this is, I think, 
not far to seek. Those who knew Mr. Maurice, either personally or 
by his writings, knew him so well—his presence was so constant, and 
his thoughts and convictions were so real to them, and had become 
so perfectly their own—that they felt less the need of a biography 
than in the case of almost any other man. 

I am inclined to think, however, that all feeling of indifference 
will be exchanged for enthusiasm when the present volumes are 
perused, for, if the subject of the biography was unique, the work 
itself may, I think, be said to be unique also. It cannot be said to 
be an autobiography, for no autobiography could possibly be so 
spontaneous, or have contented itself so exclusively with thought and 
opinion; but for this very reason it is not so much a book atall as it 
is Mr. Maurice himself, not perhaps in the flesh, but certainly in the 
spirit. The book is unique in the position and circumstances of 
its editor, and it has been produced upon principles of candour and 
personal abnegation which, if not unique, are at least infrequent. 
Few biographers have said less about their subject than Colonel 
Maurice has said about his father, and few have allowed their subject 
to speak so largely and unreservedly. Colonel Maurice says in his 
Preface: ‘ Nothing whatever has been kept back or concealed as to 
my father. My sole object has been to present him as he was.’ The 
question whether letters do represent a man is one which must, I 
think, be decided afresh in each individual case ; but, ceteris paribus, 

' The Life of Frederick Denison Maurice. Edited by his son Frederick Mauric2 
(London: Macmillan & Co. 1884). 
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no one can be so good a judge of this as a son can be, because 
he has fuller opportunities of knowing how far the private life 
corresponds to the public, and he is less liable to be biased in his 
judgment by party or theological prejudice. Where Colonel Maurice 
has departed from his usual method, as in chapter viii. of the second 
volume, the result is so charming as to make us wish for more 
personal reminiscences. The candour with which the letters and 
extracts of letters have been given to us is remarkable, extending, | 
should say, in a few instances, to the publication of what Mr, 
Maurice himself would have suppressed. To some of those who have 
only known Mr. Maurice in his books, it is possible that some of 
these letters, written under circumstances of excitement and impuls, 
will convey an impression of unrest and anxiety foreign to the serene 
result to which, in the sermons, thought and experience had givena 
prophetic calm ; but we shall all feel the privilege of being thus ad- 
mitted into the workshop of the mind, obtaining, I think, by such 
means, as true, as vivid, and as detailed a presentment of the per. 
sonality which it is our wish to realise as we could with any reason- 
ableness expect. 

His biographer says that Maurice’s position was unique. I con- 
ceive that Mr. Maurice himself was absolutely unique. I conceive 
that no other man ever occupied his precise mental standpoint, for 
he combined two qualities which are generally found to be incom- 
patible—he united an almost perfect freedom and toleration of 
thought with the most entire certitude of conviction and teaching, 
It was this quality beyond every other which made him emphatically 
the teacher of teachers; for a teacher who attracted the freest and 
most acute intellects by his sympathy with their doubts and specula- 
tions, believing, as he did, that God’s guidance was to be perceived 
not so much in men’s opinions and conclusions as in their struggles 
and questionings and glimpses of light (vol. ii. p. 338), and at the 
same time appeared possessed of a certitude at least equal to that of 
the narrowest dogmatist, could not fail to command an influence 
over thinking men. It is easy fora man who has not to teach to 
‘ssume a generous breadth and freedom of opinion; but it is obvious 
that the teacher must have something to teach, and must have 
arrived at some point of certitude from which, as from a rock, he can 
draw up his hearers from among the waves of perplexity and unrest. 
This was what emphatically Mr. Maurice did. 

There is, however, another point in Mr. Maurice’s character 
which I think well to touch upon here at the outset as giving a note 
most important to be struck thus early—I mean his saintliness. 
‘ He was the only saint I ever knew,’ was said to me the other day 
by one well known in letters and in society; ‘others have aimed at 
it. He was a saint.’ Dr. Goodeve, of Clifton, his cousin, the com- 
panion of his boyhood, says of him (vol. i. p. 38) :— 
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He was the gentlest, most docile and affectionate of creatures; but he was 
equally earnest in what he believed to be right, and energetic in the pursuit of his 
views. It may be thought an extravagant assertion, a mere formal tribute to a 
deceased friend and companion, but, after a long and intimate experience of the 
world, I can say with all sincerity that he was the most saint-like individual I 


ever met—Christ-like, if I dare to use the word. 

Iwish thus early to insist upon this, because I have no doubt that 
to a character of this description only that secret is entrusted which 
becomes the method of attraction which Mr. Maurice possessed. 
Others may have been holy as he was, though I think they have been 
few; but none could have possessed his attraction, however gifted 
with like gifts, save the holy, for he himself would tell us that none 
but the pure can see God, and the secret of his certitude and of hie 
charm was that he had seen God. 

‘I was sent into the world, he writes to his son, in one of his 
carefully prepared autobiographical letters—‘ I was sent into the world 
that I might persuade men to recognise Christ as the centre of their 
fellowship with each other, so that they might be united in their 
families, their countries, and as men, not in schools and factions ;’ 
that is, as I understand him, the bond of interest and union is not 
opinion, but that humanity which has been taken up into God. 

Very early in life, in the little Quaker village of Frenchay, with 
its quiet greens and leafy parks, it was borne in upon the mind of 
this exceptional boy that there was nothing strange or exceptional 
in his circumstances, but that he ‘was one of wa race.’ This, un- 
doubtedly, is the keynote of Mr. Maurice’s teaching to the end of his 
life—not children by election or adoption ; not disciples or followers 
by choice or opinion, but children by natural birth, elect in virtue 
of the common humanity by which alone every human being is the son 
of God. The distinction between his view of baptism and Dr. Pusey’s 
was just this: the latter regarded baptism as a change of nature; 
he saw in it the coming out of the infant into the first radiance 
of a light which had been ever shining for it and for all the world. 

In the very remarkable mental atmosphere in which the boy grew 
up, amid those religious questionings which led to the entire family 
of the Unitarian minister leaving their husband and father to follow 
other forms of faith, it was perhaps natural that, to such a mind, this 
principle should be strengthened, if indeed it was not suggested ; for 
a craving would arise in an affectionate and susceptible nature for 
some other bond of union than that of mere opinion. When, after 
many discussions, he went to Cambridge, he came under the influence 
of a remarkable man in a very characteristic way. In a most in- 
teresting extract from his own papers, he gives an account of Julius 
Hare’s lectures during two terms, first upon the Antigone of Sopho- 
cles, and secondly upon the Gorgias of Plato. Hare himself wrote of 
him ‘that there was in his class-room a pupil whose metaphysical 
powers were among the greatest he had ever come in contact with, 
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but that the man was so shy that it was almost impossible to know 
him.’ Entirely unknown to the man who was afterwards to be his 
intimate friend and brother, this was what was passing in the boy’s 
mind (he was eighteen) :— 


I do recollect Hare's class-room exceedingly well. I am often surprised how 
clearly all the particulars of what passed in it come back to me, when so much else 
that I should like to preserve has faded away. 

You will suppose, perhaps, that this was owing to some novelty in his method 
of teaching. ‘You will inquire whether he assumed more of a professional air than 
is common in a College, and gave disquisitions instead of calling on his pupils to 
construe a book? Not the least. We construed just as they did elsewhere. | 
do not remember his indulging in a single evcursus, The subject in our first term 
was the Antigone of Sophocles. . . . 

We hammered at the words and at the sense. The lecturer seemed most anxious 
to impress us with the feeling that there was no road to the sense which did not 
go through the words. He took infinite pains to make us understand the force of 
nouns, verbs, particles, and the grammar of the sentences. We often spent an 
hour on the strophe or antistrophe of a chorus. . . . 

If there had been disquisitions about the Greek love of beauty, about the clas- 
sical and romantic schools, and so forth, I should have been greatly delighted. I 
should have rushed forth to retail to my friends what I had heard, or have discussed 
it, and refuted it as long as they would listen to my nonsense. What we did and 
heard in the lecture-room could not be turned to this account. One could not get 
the handy phrase one wished about Greek ideals and poetical unity ; but, by some 
means or other, one rose to the apprehension that the poem dad a unity in it, and 
that the poet was pursuing an ideal, and that the unity was not created by him, 
but perceived by him, and that the ideal was not a phantom, but something which 
must have had a most real effect upon himself, his age, and his country. 1 cannot 
the least tell you how Hare imparted this conviction to me; I only know that I 
acquired it, and could trace it very directly to his method of teaching. Ido not 
suppose that he had deliberately invented a method ; in form, as I have said, he 
was adapting himself exactly to the practice of English Colleges ; in spirit, he was 
following the course which a cultivated man, thoroughly in earnest to give his 
pupils the advantage of his cultivation, and not ambitious of displaying himself, 
would fall into. Yet I have often thought since, that if the genius of Bacon is, as 
I trust it is and always will be, the tutelary one of Trinity, its influence was 
scarcely more felt in the scientific lecture-rooms than in this classical one; we 
were, just as much as the students of natural philosophy, feeling our way from 
particulars to universals, from facts to principles. 

One felt this method, without exactly understanding it, in reading our Greek 
play. The next term it came much more distinctly before us. Then we were 
readiny the Gorgias of Plato. But here, again, the lecturer was not tempted for 
an instant to spoil us of the good which Plato could do us by talking to us about 
him, instead of reading him with us. There was no résumé of his philosophy, no 
elaborate comparison of him with Aristotle, or with any of the moderns, Our 
business was with a single dialogue ; we were to follow that through its windings, 
and to find out by degrees, if we could, what the writer was driving at, instead of 
being told beforehand. I cannot recollect that he ever spoke to us of Schleiermacher, 
whose translations were, I suppose, published at that time; if they were, he had 
certainly read them ; but his anxiety seemed to be that Plato should explain him- 
self to us, and should help to explain us to ourselves. Whatever he could do to 
further this end, by bringing his reading and scholarship to bear upon the illustra- 
tion of the text, by throwing out hints as to the course the dialogue was taking, 
by exhibiting his own fervent interest in Plato and his belief of the high purpose 
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he was aiming at, he did. But to give us second-hand reports, though they were 
ever so excellent—to save us the trouble of thinking—to supply us with a moral, 
instead of showing us how we might find it, not only in the book but in our hearts, 


this was clearly not his intention. 


Then Mr. Maurice goes on to say that Hare first” set before bis 


pupils 

an ideal not for a few ‘ religious’ people, but for all mankind, which can lift men 
out of the sin which ‘ assumes selfishness as the basis of all actions and life ;’ and 
secondly, the teaching them that ‘there is a way out of party opinions which is not 
a compromise between them, but which is implied in both, and of which each is 
bearing witness.’ ‘Ilare did not tell us this . . . . Plato himself does not say it ; 
he makes us feel it.’ 


I do not apologise for the length of these extracts: they are so 
interesting in themselves, and are so intensely valuable as showing 
the forces that were at work in the boy’s mind. ‘The most en- 
lightened men in Germany, France, and England,’ he wrote after- 
wards, ‘are acknowledging the deep obligation which they have owed 
to Plato for having enfranchised them from systems, and sent them 
to seek for wisdom, not in the strife of parties, but in the quiet of 
their own hearts.’ ‘Maurice says,’ writes his pupil, Edward Strachey, 
to Lady Louis—‘ Maurice says all little children are Platonists ;’ and 
we know of Another who said that only as little children could we 
enter the kingdom of God. It was through this portal, then, that 
young Maurice, tike so many others, entered into intellectual life. 

On leaving Cambridge, not having made up his mind to the re- 
quired subscription to the 36th canon, he took his name off the 
University books, without taking a degree, declining the kindly sug- 
gestion of the Senior Tutor of his College that he should allow the 
full term of five years’ standing to expire before taking so decisive a 
step. Whatever his future opinions might be, he characteristically 
said he could not hazard their being influenced by any considerations 
of worldly interest. During his stay in London, where he wrote for 
and finally edited the Athenwwm, during an interval at home during 
which he wrote his novel, Eustace Conway, and at Exeter College, 
Oxford, to which college he was attracted by the kindness of Dr. 
Jacobson, he was gradually forming those convictions which resulted 
in his taking orders in the English Church, of which, I imagine, it 
would be difficult to find a more ardent or a more thorough adherent 
than he became. 

I have agreed with Colonel Maurice that his father’s position with 
regard to the Church was unique, but in addition to this I should 
not hesitate to say that at first sight it seems, and all through his 
life it did seem, intensely subtle: so much so that he himself could 
scarcely expect it to be grasped by religious people of ordinary 
calibre ; still further, I am not ashamed to admit that it has often 
appeared to me so subtle that I have failed for some time altogether 
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to grasp it; nevertheless I am perfectly certain that it was of the 
simplest description. We have seen that Mr. Maurice’s idea of God 
was that of a God of the natural human race. He conceived of a 
living God, the Author, Origin, and Support of the race—a God who 
in all ages had not only been speaking to it, but had been living 
in it, teaching, leading, drawing it to Himself—a God who was doing 
this now as much as ever. In the Hebrew Scriptures he found the 
fullest and clearest proof and exposition of this immortal fact. He 
believed, with his whole heart, in the existence of this ceaseless 
Energy, this unwearying Love and Power. He believed, also with his 
whole heart, that the English Church, in its formularies, in its 
Articles, in its Liturgy, in its Creeds, literally, and in the plain and 
ordinary English interpretation of the words, inculcated this truth; 
just as the English translation of the Hebrew Scriptures, in their 
literal sense, also inculcated it. ‘The errors of the Oxford Tracts, 
i.e. of the High Church movement, he wrote to Edward Strachey, 
consist, I think, in opposing to ‘rd mvedpa rod aidvos rovrov’ (the spirit of the 
present age) the spirit of a former age, instead of the ever-living and acting Spirit 
of God, of which the spirit of each age is, at once, the adversary and the parody, 
The childlike spirit of the Fathers, say they, must be brought in to counteract the 
intellectual spirit of these times—the spirit of submission to Church authority 
against the spirit of voluntary association. 


It was not that he objected to the spirit of the Fathers—so far 
from it, he was most deeply read in and conversant with them, 
especially with St. Augustine—but their utterance was not that ever- 
living and acting Spirit to which he believed the formularies of the 
English Church bore witness, and any slighting, or crippling, or 
ignoring of which Spirit he believed to be heresy against such formu- 
laries and articles. 

Now this ever-living and acting Spirit of God pervades the whole 
human race, absorbing all its functions into Himself, so that, as in 
the old Jewish times, king and priest and prophet were the instru- 
ment and mouthpiece of this Spirit, so now king and state and 
commonwealth are as much, and no more, manifestations of this Spirit 
as the Church itself. There is no power whatever but that of God; 
all else is mere lawlessness and anarchy. So far as the democracy 
declared itself absolute, he opposed it to the death, but he would 
have been the first to recognise in the most stifled outcry of a demo- 
cracy the voice of God proclaiming, as by the wild cry of a gaunt 
and ragged prophet by the wayside, wrath and future judgment 
against the selfishness and atheism of kings and states. So far as 
the sectaries set themselves up against the visible unity of the one 
Kingdom and Church of God—so far he would have no fellowship 
with them; but he would have been the first to recognise the side of 
truth each of them had grasped, as a witness against the error and 
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packsliding of the Church. ‘I write of Quakers,’ he says, ‘but I 
write to Churchpeople.’ 

I. will quote a passage from the Prophets and Kings, partly 
because of its extreme beauty, but chiefly because it explains, more 
than any other word could do, this simple and clear position as to 
the relations of Church and State. 


We have been hearing of a Vision. Does that word sound as if it belonged to 
times which we have left far behind, as if it pointed to something fantastical and 
incredible? Oh! if there were no such visions, brethren, what an utterly dark and 
weary and unintelligible place this world would be! How completely we should 
be given upto the emptiest phantoms, to the basest worship of phantoms! What 
mere shows and mockeries would the state and ceremonial of kings, the debates of 
legislators, the yearnings and struggles of people, become! How truly would the 
earth be what it seemed to the worn-out misanthropical libertine, ‘a stage, and 
all the men and women merely players;’ a thousand times we have been all 
tempted to think it so. The same painted scenery, the same shifting pageants, the 
same unreal words spoken through different masks by counterfeit voices, the same 
plots which seem never to be unravelled: what does it all mean? How do men 
endure the ceaseless change, the dull monotony? Satirists and keen observers of 
the world’s follies have asked this question again and again. The best man may 
often doubt what he should reply. But he hears a voice saying to him, ‘ Try to be 
true to thyself; resist the powers which are tempting thee to go through thy acts, 
common or sacred, as if thou wert a mere machine; hold fast thy faith that God 
is, and is working, when thou seest least of this working, and when the world 
seems most to be going on without Him; assure thyself that there is an order in 
the universe when all its movements seem most disorderly. So will the things 
around thee by degrees acquire a meaning anda purpose. Those divine services 
and sacraments which have partaken of their insincerity, which have become 
shadows like them, will show thee what a truth and substance lies behind them. 
In English temples thou mayest hear ‘ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts,’ re- 
sounding from the lips of seraphim. In them thou mayest know that thou art in 
the midst of a company of angels and archangels and just men made perfect; nay, 
that thou art in the presence of Jesus, the Mediator of the new covenant, and of 
God, the Judge of all. And,if the sense of that presence awaken all the conscious- 
ness of thine own evil, and of the evil of the people among whom thou dwellest, 
the taste of that sacrifice, which was once offered for thee and for all the world, 
will purge thine iniquity. When that divine love has kindled thy flagging and 
perishing thoughts and hopes, thou mayest learn that God can use thee to bear the 
tidings of His love and righteousness to a sense-bound land that is bowing to silver 
and gold, to horses and chariots. And if there should come a convulsion in that 
land, such as neither thou nor thy fathers have known, be sure that it signifies the 
removal of such things as can be shaken, that those things which cannot be shaken 
may remain.” 


Now, if his position is so simple and so orthodox as it appears 
to be—and I think the fact cannot be disputed—how is it that Mr. 
Maurice’s mental and doctrinal standpoint appeared so subtle and 
obscure ? how was it that he seemed to be constantly contradicting 
and disappointing the expectations of simple-minded people? and 
how is it that this man, who was by every possibility of expression 
the most orthodox of Churchmen and the most unswerving of believers 


2 Prophets and Kings, p, 234. 
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in the inspiration of the Bible, should have left his name as a by-word 
among a large and varied class of Churchpeople, for a monster of heresy 
and misbelief ? The question seems to me full of interest both as it 
relates to peculiarities of character and of the times, and illustrates 
some traits of our common nature which are alike in all times. 
Some reflection on Mr. Maurice’s principle of interpretation of 
Scripture, if so simple a process can be called by such a name, will I 
think assist us in this perplexity. His faith in the letter of Scripture 
was entire. ‘If the Bible shrank from difficulties,’ he said, ‘ if it 
had not a stronger evidence in itself than all the ingenuity of apolo- 
gists could supply, it was not the book which I took it to be, it had 
not the power for which I gave it credit.’ The absence of all diffi- 
culty, the ease with which obstacles apparently insurmountable are 
overcome, give the reader at first a sense of amused surprise, as 
though some ingenious casuistry or legerdemain was at work ; but 
this is only because we are so unused to his plain and simple princi- 
ples. We are so accustomed to difficulties and apologies and German 
criticism and to etymological niceties and ethnological refinements, 
that when all our difficulties vanish before the simple story of a life 
like our own ; when the record is revealed to us as being nothing but 
the history of struggles and failures, sins and repentances, of men and 
women and people like ourselves, and of the clear and still clearer 
shining of a light into their hearts and lives by which the mysteries 
of time and of the future appear, if not altogether vanquished and 
brought to naught, yet, at least, as ranging themselves on the side of 
righteousness and development, and not of anarchy and despair; when, 
instead of the elaborate exegesis we expected, we hear only the charmed 
rhythm of this divine message through page of story, and prophet’s 
ery, and psalmist’s song—we can hardly credit that our trouble has 
been in such sort laid to rest. And, as a matter of fact, it is certain 
that this method of interpretation staggered the so-called religious 
world. Indeed, to please this world it is not enough that you profess 
your belief that the Bible is inspired; this will serve you little, 
unless you add your conviction that the religious world is inspired 
in its interpretation of it. This is true of all times; but a wonderful 
change has passed over the religious world of England since Mr. 
Maurice took orders fifty years ago. It requires some effort to realise 
the position of those days: so many questions have been set at rest, so 
many outworks abandoned, so many crises which were to have ruined 
the Church and religion safely passed through. The whole power of 
the Church, and indeed of the religious world, was in the hands of the 
Evangelical party, a party only just entering on its decadence. The 
triumphs and spiritual victories of this great and missionary section 
of the Church were fresh in men’s minds. The mental atmosphere was 
redolent with the names of such men as Simeon, Venn, and Romaine. 
The invariable result had occurred. The leaders of thought being 
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removed, their followers adopted their formulas and, like the Israelites 
with the ark at Eben-ezer, supposed, because of their adherence to 
these formulas, that God was still in the camp. The religious patron- 
age of the country and the revenue of the religious societies was in 
their hands, and its distribution was decided, and the thought and 
opinions of the congregations guided, by the so-called religious news- 
papers. Now a man who believed that God's voice was heard not in 
formulas and systems, not in opinions and conclusions, but in ‘ struggles 
and questionings and glimpses of light,’ could not expect much 
appreciation from excellent and formal people trained and drilled in 
a system like this. His interpretation of Scripture was to them 
naught, for they recognised in it none of their familiar phrases. To 
many of these people, to attempt to see two sides of a question is not 
only perplexing, it is positively wicked ; to endeavour to discover the 
particle of truth which exists in your opponent’s opinion is to pander 
to the Devil himself. The best and most charitable of these people 
would say, ‘I cannot understand him ;’ and no wonder, for it is im- 
possible to give the reader, who is unacquainted with his character, 
any just idea of the exquisite balance of Mr. Maurice’s mind. If his . 
whole life and writings failed to give it to so many thousands of his 
fellow-countrymen, it would be ridiculous to attempt it here. All 
I can do, it seems to me, is to insist as often as possible on this one 
point, that the distinguishing quality he possessed and the quality 
which prevented his position trom being understood and his influence 
felt, which caused him to be suspected of casuistry and rejected as ob- 
scure and unintelligible, was simply and solely this exquisite balance 
of mind and thought. 

But there were other forces which, while they could not cause 
this estrangement, yet strengthened and perpetuated it when caused. 
One of these was Mr. Maurice’s connection with what was called, then 
as now, Christian Socialism. I shall allude very briefly to this. I 
would rather hope that some of those men, and they are many, now 
in orders in the English Church, who are carrying on his work under 
the influence of his spirit, and who look upon him as the inspirer and 
guide of their cause, will give us some account of the result of his 
connection with it. I will only say that the quality I have mentioned, 
a balanced intellect and a consequent wisdom superior to all those 
who worked with him, appears to me most prominent in this phase 
of his work. In those days, however, of continental revolution and 
of political excitement, a man who had actually converted some 
Chartists, and was known to be intimately associated with intelligent 
artisans, ‘naturally all atheists, you know,’ was regarded in many 
circles with horror. Nothing was too bad to believe of such a one. 
The clergy would say to younger men, with that recklessness of speech 
which is not confined to parsons, ‘ Has no belief in the Atonement, 
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you know ’"—an assertion about equivalent to denying to St. Paul any 
belief in the doctrine of Justification by Faith. 

It is almost impossible at the present day to realise the anony- 
mous and irresponsible tyranny wielded by the religious newspapers at 
the time of which we are speaking. Colonel Maurice contrasts the 
power of this tyranny in 1842-6, when the Record won its great 
victory over Bishop Blomfield, and the bishop, to escape the storm, 
actually had to abandon all those clergy who had followed his advice, 
and to approve of those who had refused to obey him, with its weak- 
ness in 1860, when in response to its demand that Bishop Tait should 
resist Mr. Maurice’s appointment to St. Peter’s, Vere Street, only 
twenty of the London clergy signed the address to the bishop, against 
three hundred and thirty-two who signed the counter-address to Mr. 
Maurice. Mr. Maurice’s antagonism to the ‘immoral and godless 
domination of anonymous religious journalism ’ had been consistent, 
determined, and uncompromising from the beginning of his career ; 
a great part of his unpopularity with Church people was earned in 
this single-handed combat with an impalpable malific power, and to 
him in great measure is to be attributed its fall. It would be neces- 
sary to study the files of these forgotten instruments of bigotry to 
understand the position truly, but this were a task before which 
even German conscientiousness and enterprise might well quail. 

It was the chivalrous instinct which saw injustice in ex parte 
statements of an opponent’s position which first roused his indigna- 
tion against the religious newspapers, and it was this same habit of 
Mr. Maurice’s mind which was a fertile source of misunderstanding 
between himself and the so-called religious world. To go out of your 
way to point out what truth there may be in the position of a man 
whom you firmly believe to be fighting against truth, seems to many 
people to be treason against the truth itself. When the honest 
acceptance of the Articles was in question, and an attempt was being 
made at Oxford to vindicate the act of subscription from an open 
avowal of dishonesty, to find the strong advocate of subscription, in 
the literal and plain sense, openly siding with the offender was no 
doubt puzzling to many simple people; and when Mr. Maurice 
approved the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill, which appeared to confirm the 
possession of endowments to those who had departed from the faith 
in support of which such endowments had been bequeathed, many 
good and formal people who never saw below the crust of things, and 
to whom no distinction ever occurred between ‘ the eternal verities on 
which their faith stands, and the points which must receive a different 
solution in each different age,’ a distinction vital to Mr. Maurice, 
were inclined to think his conduct disingenuous. Mr. Maurice did 
not accept the Articles and formularies as a particular righteous creed 
admirably expressed in language by the English Reformers, although 
he believed that the men of the sixteenth century were far more 
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capable of such a task than those ofthe nineteenth ; he accepted them 
as the plain testimony to the truth of an ‘ ever-living and acting 
spirit of righteousness,’ which had ever taught the Church, and was 
still teaching her in his own day. He was apparently open to the 
retort that after all it was only Mr. Maurice’s own opinion which he 
advocated, just as it was the opinion of other people which he 
opposed, but in his own mind he escaped this dilemma. ‘For me to 
assume that I am right or you are wrong,’ he wrote to Mr. Strachey, 
‘in the way of putting down idolatry or any form of error is hateful 
and immoral, confusing ends and means, leading to the most melan- 
choly consequences to the mind of the individual and of the country, 
consequences which are every day making themselves manifest.’ 

‘ The exquisite acuteness of his intellectual perceptions,’ to use 
Mr. Ludlow’s words, was indeed always leading him to perceive dis- 
tinctions which were quite imperceptible to ordinary minds; but it 
would be the very greatest of mistakes to suppose that there was in 
Mr. Maurice anything of the tolerant laissez faire of the worldly- 
minded statesman or divine, to whom life and religion are a fine art. 
On the contrary, an almost painful earnestness pervades his language 
at every crisis, and such crises were chronic, of religious matters in 
his time. 

All Christian liberty, all manly divinity, and I believe all honesty of purpose, is 
in peril if one step be taken in this course, 
he writes on one occasion. 


To lie down and sleep till the fates accomplish their own purposes, which it 
seems impossible that we can promote, and very likely that we may hinder, is the 
inference which the devil has whispered to every one a thousand times, and which 
most of us have obeyed till a louder whisper has awakened us, Oh, there is 
nothing so emasculating as the atmosphere of Eclecticism! who that has dwelt in 
it has not longed for ‘the keen mountain’ misty air of Calvinism, or anything, 
however biting, that would stir him to action ? 


he writes again. In 1843 he writes this remarkable sentence to Arch- 
deacon Hare :— 


I have even thought of addressing a letter to him (Lord Ashley) on the fearful 
danger of making Tractarians, and Romanists too, by these violent efforts of sup- 
pressing them. But I scarcely dare meddle with such subjects; they are too 
exacting, and I sometimes think with trembling that that way madness lies. 
Nothing goes nearer to take away one’s senses than the clatter of tongues, when 
you feel everyone is wrong, and know that if you tried to set them right you 
would most likely be as wrong as any. It would not be so if one had learnt how 
to keep sabbath days in the midst of the world’s din. 


This intense earnestness, this terror of, and determination to 
grapple with, erroneous opinion, seems indeed at times almost incon- 
sistent with the equally intense faith in the living and acting Spirit 
that was guiding the world. There are in the world two principles 
of action—I had almost said of culture—that of Luther and that of 
Erasmus. I mention these two names, so often used in this connection, 
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because it is very curious that, while we might have expected that Mr. 
Maurice’s sympathies would have been on the side of the cultured, 
tolerant, sweet-tempered, and sweet-voiced reformer, the exact con- 
trary is the fact. He despised Erasmus from his heart. He speaks 
of him as ‘the selfish dilettante,’ of Luther as ‘the Christian Hero,’ 
I think that this combination of tolerance with earnestness is the 
most unique thing about Mr. Maurice. His toleration was infinite ; 
we feel disposed to wish sometimes that his earnestness had been a little 
less intense. Of the great controversy of his life, that with Mr., after- 
wards Dean, Mansel, he says that, had he listened to advice, he should 
have let it alone. 

There is a passage on St. Augustine in the Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy which seems to show that he was incapable of realising 
the position of a conscientious agnostic. We do not like to fancy 
even the slightest resemblance between him and those good people 
whose distress and dread would be pitiful if it were not grotesque. 
To hear some of these talk, for instance, at the present day, one 
would almost suppose that they believed that some twenty years ago 
there had been a God, but that Professor Huxley and Professor 
Tyndall had killed Him, and that, in consequence, not unnaturally, 
some considerable perplexity and distress was being felt. If there 
be a God it would seem probable that He will be able to protect 
Himself against Professor Tyndall, and I do not imagine that the 
Third Person of the Trinity was in such imminent danger of annihi- 
lation from Henry Longueville Mansel, D.D., as to make it necessary 
for Mr. Maurice to come to the rescue without an hour’s delay. 

It seems only yesterday, though it is a quarter of a century ago, 
that the controversy with Dean Mansel began. I remember with 
distinctness the effect that ‘ What is Revelation?’ had upon myself. 
The prominent feeling was how gracious it was of Mr. Maurice to 
lavish such a wealth of spiritual thought and vitality merely to crush 
that most unique, surely, of all champions of orthodoxy—the man 
who implicitly denied the existence and ridiculed the office and 
functions of the Third Person of the Trinity. It is difficult to 
believe that the effect of the lectures could have been such as to 
require such a confutation. Mr. Mansel was an acute logician, but 
he was not a metaphysician any more than he was a theologian. His 
position is utterly untenable except from a purely logical standpoint. 
He speaks indeed of a ‘revelation,’ but, whatever this may be, it is 
evident that it must be of the vaguest description, for he commences 
by stating that it is evident that no systematic theology has been 
given by it, and he exposes with admirable acuteness the absurd 
statements which dogmatism has made in its attempts to formulate 
one. As therefore Mr. Mansel denied the possibility of any com- 
munication or acquaintance with God except by means of this 
shadowy nothing, it is not perhaps an unfair presumption that the 
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tendency of the Bampton Lectures that year was towards practical 
atheism. His. position at any rate was exactly that which Mr. 
Maurice felt himself, as his biographer points out, sent into the 
world to protest against—the establishment of some system, some idol 
of opinion—in place of the energising Spirit of the living God. 
Mr. Mansel puts passages from the New Testament at the head of 
his lectures, and intersperses a few more in the course of them. It is 
therefore fair to suppose that he had looked into that book, otherwise 
it would be difficult to believe that he had even heard of it. 

It is very doubtful whether personal controversy is at any time 
productive of an advance in the apprehension of truth, so much is 
lost by the introduction of the necessary personal allusion and re- 
crimination ; at any rate I think it will be admitted that Mr. Maurice 
did not shine in it. His conceptions and faculties were of a character 
too lofty for success in mere personal word-play. He is too much in 
earnest. He is absorbed by the splendour of his conception ; dazzled, 
it may be, ‘by the abundance of the revelation.’ His line of argu- 
ment, as relates to his opponent, is confused, it is needlessly pro- 
tracted ; the point seems constantly lost sight of; long extracts from 
his adversary confuse the reader, who at last does not know which of 
his teachers is speaking. Distracted between two disputants, neither 
of whom evidently in the least understand one another, attempting 
in vain to grasp the real meaning of the one in order that he may 
see how it is to be confuted by the other, the reader is at last 
tempted to exclaim in Mr. Maurice’s own graphic words: ‘ This 
way madness lies.’ Mr. Mansel’s point of view is easily realised. 
He had written and preached his Bampton Lectures with considerable 
applause. He had previously had a correspondence with Mr. 
Maurice, which he appears to have conducted with courtesy. Sud- 
denly there burst upon him an assault which he was utterly incapable 
of either comprehending or repulsing. He was somewhat in the 
position of a Weaver Bottom, who through a troubled dream is dimly 
conscious of a world of mystery and glamour, which he can in no way 
realise, of heights and depths of starry firmament, of the mountain 
full of horses of fire and chariots of fire round about the prophet. 
The certain deductions, as they seemed to him, of his logical sequences 
are perverted and mis-stated ; the pure unaffected humility of Mr. 
Maurice appears to him to be sarcasm. The result on both sides is 
painful. How much better would it have been had Mr. Maurice 
ignored Mr. Mansel altogether, preached a series of sermons em- 
bodying all thoughts aroused by the lecturer, and left the good seed 
to produce its natural harvest. He might have lost some little pub- 
licity, but what an immeasurable gain! No loss of space and time 
on formal statement and denial; no waste of nerve-tissue and of 
physical power, of which nothing is more destructive than the irrita- 
tion of personal conflict; nothing but a sublime calm, a ceaseless flow 
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of the Divine Reason exalting, refining, purifying the reader, raising 
him above the partial understandings, the inadequate conceptions, of 
personal debate, into the certainties of absolute truth. He always 
spoke of the controversy in after times as forgotten, and while, as he 
could not fail to do, maintaining that his position was the true one, 
as regretting the personalities involved in it. At the very moment 
it was taking place he was writing of Mr. Spurgeon, and of what he 
conceived to be his errors, in a tone of perfect insight and calm, but 
Mr. Spurgeon’s position at that time was very different to Mr. 
Mansel’s, and his particular opinions did not touch Mr. Maurice so 


nearly. In one of the last things he wrote—the preface to the final 


edition of the Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy—he has the fol- 
lowing passage, which forms so appropriate a conclusion to the re- 
marks upon a once famous controversy that I hope to be allowed to 


quote it. 


I would not willingly have been ‘spared one of these conflicts, for they have 
forced me to observe what conflicts there are in myself. Butler and Paley did not 
invent the questions about a conscience ; they do not exist in a volume of sermons 
at the Rolls, or of lectures on moral philosophy. If thou hast not a conscience, 
Butler will not give it thee. If thou hast one, Paley cannot take it away. They 
can only between them set thee upon considering what it is or is not. Thou hast 
senses which Locke did not endow thee with; thou thinkest and thou actest, 
whether Descartes tells thee so or not. What signifies it that Bentham laughs at 
sympathy, if there are sympathies between thee and the members of thy kind? 
How canst thou feel otherwise than grateful to Bentham for showing thee that 
there is a something called happiness which men are striving after, and that it may 
be a general, not a mere separate, happiness? If he can see nothing above or 
beneath but utility, was it not his function to speak of that ? 


The remarks which I have ventured to make upon Mr. Maurice 
as a controversialist apply only to pure controversy. Where he is 
simply stating his case, in reply forced upon him by attack, as in his 
‘Letter to Dr. Jelf on the word “ Eternal,”’ nothing can be clearer or 
more concise than his method and argument. Indeed, his position 
was so absolutely unassailable that it would have been difficult for 
any man to have gone wrong init. It is not necessary to do more 
than allude to the miserable business of the King’s College fiasco. 
A mere majority, promoted by selfish ignorance and bigotry, and 
snatched by fraud, had no other real effect than that of increasing 
Mr. Maurice’s influence twenty-fold. The one point which seems to 
me worthy of notice is the instance it affords of the supreme intoler- 
ance and ignorance of laymen. A fact well worth considering at a 
time when schemes of Church councils and government are constantly 
discussed. 

We have seen Mr. Maurice as a teacher of theology; we have yet 
to consider him as a scholar and a man of letters. This is a point of 
view from which he is not perhaps usually regarded, but it is as- 
suredly a necessary one if we wish really to understand his power and 
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influence. The Prophets and Kings, simple as its pages seem in the 
stately rhythm of their majestic thought, could never have been 
written save by a Platonic scholar, and a man of literary and dramatic 
genius ; but what shall we say of his great work, the work of his life, 
which repeated editions and ceaseless labour had wrought to the point 
at which we have it in the last years of his life—the Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy? He would be a bold man who would 
undertake to criticise this book. Colonel Maurice cites the testimony 
of specialists in any particular period, and of teachers, who have used 
the book. They testify, in the only way in which, in the case of a 
book of such extent (not less, indeed, than the entire history of human 
thought), it is possible for anyone to testify, to its value. If I might 
venture to add anything to what they have said, I should wish to call 
attention to the intellectual instinct which realised the later Latin 
genius, and, with it, the situations of absorbing interest, in which it 
was developed, amid the conflicts and alternating vices and virtues 
of the old and new faiths. No one, I imagine, can read the pages 
which describe the Emperor Julian, Augustine, Gregory the Great, 
and others, without being aware of the presence of this graphic per- 
ception, to which only genius attains—the grasp of what human 
thought was like during the procession of those weird centuries 
through which East and West passed alike, when the future of the 
race seemed perpetually to tremble in the balance ‘amid the ex- 
travagances, follies, tyrannies, rebellions of the world, which rose out 
of the ruins of the Empire of Augustus.’ In the biography are one 
or two letters of great interest, addressed by Mr. Maurice to the 
author of Hypatia, recommending to him the introduction of this 
Latin race-spirit in a more direct manner than Mr. Kingsley seemed 
to have intended. One passage upon St. Augustine I cannot resist 
quoting, it so exactly expresses the leading principle of Mr. Maurice’s 
own life. 

He had no doubt a craving, felt in his youth and never lost, for a very definite 
system of opinions. But the influences which crossed this desire and drove him 
in search of another object were really the blessed influences of his life, those to 
which he owed all the strength of his own belief and all his power of teaching 
others. When he had got his system nearly complete, the voice which asked him 
‘What art thou?’ and forced him in the heights or in the depths to find an 
answer to the question, broke the thread of his speculations and forced him to 
begin anew. ‘The oftener in his after life he heard that voice, and believed that it 
was the one which he was to make others to hear, the more fresh and living and 
full of instruction for all ages did his words become. When he forgot it, and 
sought to build earthly tabernacles for Moses and Elias and his Divine Lord, his 
spirit became confused, and he forged afresh for mankind some of those very 
chains from which he had been set free. 


I should anticipate for the beautiful edition of this book published 
in 1882, with its etched portrait, an increasing and enduring recog- 
nition not only from scholars, but also from the general reader. For 
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the latter will find in it a singular clearness and brilliancy of diction 
while treating of subjects usually dry and formal, and a picture of the 
real life of successive centuries through which runs a vein of quiet 
humour often very effective. It would be easy to select, indeed, from 
Mr. Maurice’s letters, and even from his sermons, instances of this 
quiet humour and of perception of the characteristics of social life 
which go to form genial satire. 

Colonel Maurice, in the chapter we have already alluded to, gives 
us the following charming passage :— 

It was almost painful to walk with him in any part of the town where it was 
necessary for him toask his way. In the noisiest and most crowded places he 
would inquire his direction in the gentlest and most apologetic tone, perhaps of 
some bluff old costermonger woman, who, unaccustomed to hear such subdued 
language, would continue to shove her way along, utterly unconscious of having 
been addressed. He would instantly draw back as though he had been rebuffed 
in an intrusion which, on reflection, he felt to have been quite unwarrantable, and 
would watch for a more favourable opportunity of attracting the attention of some 
other passer-by. 


This perfectly, I will not say sincere, but instinctive humility of 
Mr. Maurice is shown in numberless passages in his letters. One par- 
ticular trait is, I think, worthy of notice. He believed that he was 
very deficient in a love of Nature, and says, in one place, that his 
first wife, whose approbation he valued above all things, was con- 
stantly regretting his deficiency in this respect. In spite of this, 
however, I cannot help connecting him, in my own mind, with one 
for whom he had the greatest admiration and respect, and who, 
though essentially the poet of man, is most truly associated with the 
love of Nature—William Wordsworth. In the Christian Year are 
some lines which throw, I think, considerable light on this connec- 
tion. And wilt thou seek again 

Thy howling waste, thy charnel house and chain ? 


2 


He, merciful and mild, 
~ As erst, beholding, loves his wayward child. 
When souls of highest birth 
Waste their impassioned might on dreams of earth, 
He opens Nature’s book. 


The revolution which Wordsworth wrought in the realm of English 
thought—the change from pseudo-civilisation, from artificial emotion, 
from false taste to the true life of simple manhood—made it possible 
for the gospel of humanity to be heard again. 


Thus Nature spoke. The work was done. 


He laid us as we lay at birth 
On the cool flowery lap of earth. 


In Wordsworth’s pages we breathe again the air of Palestine, when 
the world was young. The singleness of character and of life is 
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before us, as in the old Hebrew pages which Maurice restored again 
to reality and being. Wordsworth, though perchance he was un- 
conscious of it, was a Christian Platonist, as was Maurice. They are 
both of them poets in the highest sense, for they are both of them 
seers. ‘They are raised above the slime of earth, into the life of the 
ideal. We are taught by a new philosophy, whose note seems to me 
to ring with a somewhat vulgar and false tone, that this is a shallow 
optimism ; and we are referred to other poets and novelists who, we 
are told, are ‘ courageous thinkers, and face the ghosts of the mind.’ 
‘ The business of intellect is to master, not to shun, the disturbing 
elements of life.’ This we shall all admit ; but how can those poets 
be said to master such elements who pander to mankind in its lowest 
and vilest forms? He is not a regenerator who resigns all hope and 
effort towards the pure and the spiritual, and contents himself with 
describing, in forcible rhythm, the debased and distracted life of a 
reckless humanity, which he lives as well as they. An optimist, 
however ‘ shallow,’ who believes, and acts as a believer, in a regene- 
rating energy, which is permeating the race, is a truer friend to his 
kind than such as these. The ‘living God’ of Frederick Maurice 
solves many questions that have perplexed the wise. His teaching 
solves that great perplexity which has haunted the students of 
Spinoza from before the time of Lessing, for it explains that belief 
of Spinoza in a God who exists within human consciousness alone, 
a belief which Dr. James Martineau says is atheism, and Mr. Frederick 
Pollock says is not. The God of Frederick Maurice, infinite and 
incomprehensible as He doubtless is, enters into human consciousness 
by virtue of His gracious will, and may be known in consciousness 
by whosoever seek Him. There is no dogma of Christianity, however 
grotesque it may appear in its popular form, but what has its germ in 
the profoundest scientific truth, and none can be more certainly traced 
to such truth than the ‘living God’ of Platonism and of the Christian 
Church, whom Frederick Maurice was sent into the world to pro- 
claim, who enters into consciousness by the Divine Humanity, and 
continues His energising power by the living Spirit, which enlightens 
the world. It is not necessary to dispute of the ‘ unknowable,’ or of 
the range of consciousness of all. Within consciousness, and as a 
man sees his friend, Frederick Maurice knew God. His portrait 
might tell us this, where 

Promise and presage of sublime emprise 

Wear evermore the seal of his believing, 

Deep in the dark of solitary eyes. 

On the 15th of June, 1856, in the chapel of Lincoln’s Inn, the 
sermon was drawing to a close. The somewhat strained attention 
became relaxed, for the well-known change in the preacher’s face, the 
slight alteration of the voice, showed that the appeal to the reason- 
ing faculty was over, and that the veil was rent for aymoment, and 
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that the High Priest had entered into the Holy of Holies, the 
‘ Cyte of Sarras in the Spyrituel Place’ :— 

Towards this resurrection all creation is groaning and travailing, and that 
groan which burst from Christ at the grave of Lazarus was the expression of His 
sympathy in that groan of His creatures. . . . Do we not feel sometimes as if all 
power of believing in anything that is great and noble were departing from us? 
Do we not feel as if to believe in Him who is goodness and truth were the hardest 
effort of all? Does it not appear as if a second death were comirg upon us, a 
death of all energy, of all trust, of all power to look beyond ourselves? Oh, if 
lhis numbness and coldness have overtaken us_ or should overtake us—if we should 
be tempted to sit down in it and sink to sleep—let the cry which awakened 
Lazarus awake us. Let us be sure that He who is the Resurrection and the Life is 
saying to each of us, however deep the cave in which he is buried, ‘Come forth!’ 
—however stifling the grave-clothes with which he is bound, ‘ Loose him, and let 
him go!’ 

Yes. Emboldened by the gracious utterance of the divinest 
mercy, which permits us to believe that the servant may be even as 
his master, and the disciple as his lord, I do not hesitate to apply 
these words to him of whom we speak. For these two great cries, 
spoken centuries ago before an open grave, have re-echoed in men’s 
hearts before all graves, whether of the flesh or of the spirit, ever 
since ; and have formed the note of all prophetic utterance, and of 
none more so than of his. ‘Come forth! Loose him, and let him 
go!’ Come forth out of the lower life: out of the life, lovely in its 
kind—the life of self, of fleshly beauty, the lust of the eyes and the 
pride of life ;—and at his call the soul came forth. But this was not 
enough. The soul, thus aroused from death, and stirred into a 
strange activity, is still crippled and wrapped in the grave-clothes of 
the imperfect dispensation in which we live—the grave-clothes of 
superstition, of formalism, of systems, and of burdens laid by human 
imposition upon the righteous whom the Lord has not made sad. 
‘Loose him, and let him go!’ This was the distinctive proclama- 
tion which it was the mission of Frederick Maurice to announce. 
Hew true he proved to this mission I shall not ask. I leave it for 
those to testify.from whose stiffened limbs the grave-clothes fell at 
his word. Much has happened since his voice was still, but, across 
the lapse of time, the words are still ringing in their ears, ‘ Loose 
him, and let him go!’ 


J. Henry SHORTHOUSE. 


® Gospel of St. John, p. 319. 





AUSTRALIA 
AND THE IMPERIAL CONNECTION. 


Wuen any proposal is made to change the established and long- 
recognised order of things, even in the customs of a village com- 
munity or in the daily routine of a household, if the persons interested 
are sufficiently numerous, two or three classes of objectors are sure to 
present themselves. But when the proposal affects the time-honoured 
constitution and the officially-hallowed forms of procedure of a great 
nation, there is so much of the colour of audacity about it, that the 
objections, naturally enough, assume a corresponding intensity of 
positiveness. The first class of objectors consists of those who, being 
perfectly content or unconcerned in respect to whet is, have never 
thought, and do not like the trouble of thinking, about a change, and 
cannot understand why others should think about it. The second 
class consists of those who find a pleasure in the mental excitement 
of raising objections, including the casuistic critic, whose nature it is 
to discover grounds of objection, and the captious disputant, who is 
generally prepared to condemn what does not emanate from himself. 
There are other objectors: those who are personally interested in 
things remaining as they are, those who honestly seek to obtain 
information on points that to their minds are involved in doubt, and 
those who are dissatisfied with the present state of things but can 
never agree upon the form of remedy. 

In a previous paper in this Review I have endeavoured to show 
that a change in the relations between England and Australia must 
come and cannot be long in coming, and I have suggested in very 
faint outline what that change should be. We have first to be satisfied 
that the present system or absence of system cannot long last; that 
it is unsuited and insufficient for the daily altering condition, the 
rapidly expanding life, of the Colonies under parliamentary govern- 
ment. These Colonies possess the absolute power of legislation on 
all internal matters, subject only, as in the case of the Imperial 
Parliament, to the assent of the Crown; and their affairs are 
administered by Governments which can only exist by the support of 
the local legislature. The principal link—the ‘only link,’ as it is 
frequently called—connecting them with England is the appointment 
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of Governor. I once heard a gentleman, who now occupies an 
eminent place among living English statesmen, publicly describe a 
Colonial Governor as ‘the appointee of a clerk in Downing Street.’ 
That is not my estimate ; but it must be admitted that the estimate of 
a Colonial Governor formed by Englishmen in general, from any point 
of view outside the colony where he is stationed, is not a very vice- 
regal one. Abstaining now from all comment on the class of persons 
who receive these appointments, let us consider the office itself in 
relation to the system of parliamentary government. The Sovereign 
cannot be present in person in w distant part of the Empire, and 
therefore a representative of the Crown must necessarily be appointed. 
As such he carries out with him a code of official law, known as the 
Royal Instructions, which is presented, with his commission, when he 
assumes office in the colony, and which is duly published for general 
information. All this is simple and clear enough ; something similar 
must be done, whatever change may in the future be made in the 
appointment of Governor. But he is something more, or something 
less, than the representative of the Crown, and has functions beneath 
and unknown to the Sovereign; he is an officer of the Imperial 
Government under secret instructions, and enjoined to furnish secret 
reports to his masters. As such, he is the only recognised medium 
of political communication between the Colonies and England— 
between the outlying parts of the Empire and the central part of the 
Empire where all the subjects of Her Majesty are supposed to occupy 
a common ground of political equality. Now, it can be no disparage- 
ment of the gentlemen who serve as governors to say that they are 
not all equal in mental organisation and attributes of character, not 
all alike in political insight, critical analysis, range of observation 
and method of reasoning, in training, acquaintance with men, and 
means of information. One is a retired soldier, another a civilian 
with a purely English experience; one has sat in the House of 
Commons, another has seldom lived in England. But the political 
well-being of the Englishmen in a self-governed colony, so far as in 
any of its phases it needs representation to the Imperial Government, 
must be set in a kind of framework of the idiosyncrasies of the 
Governor for the time being, whoever he may be. He may be per- 
fectly unbiassed, or he may be openly or unconsciously prejudiced, on 
the matter; he may take a broad view or an extremely narrow view; 
he may fully understand the situation, or he may fail to comprehend 
it at all; but he is the only appointed channel through which all 
wants must be made known, all purposes explained, all difficulties 
solved. 

Let it be recollected that I look to the future of the Colonies in 
all I say; and, looking to the future, I maintain that this ‘ only 
link’ of the Imperial connection is not strong enough to last. I 
assume that it will be admitted on all hands that parliamentary 
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government in the Colonies ought to be fashioned on the grand 
example of the Imperial Parliament. In justice to the Colonial 
Parliaments it must be asserted that they strive in form and practice 
to imitate the Imperial example. In holding the Executive to its 
responsibilities they certainly are not less exacting than the House of 
Commons; and in the maintenance of their rights and privileges 
they constantly seek to be guided by the precedents of Westminster. 
The teaching of the parent Legislature does not end with the record 
of the famous contentions and vindicatory triumphs of the past from 
which it is derived; the thousand illustrations by which that teaching 
is illuminated and enforced abundantly show the spirit that would 
arise to meet any now unforeseen assault or indignity in the future. 
[ have sufficiently shown how a governor stands in relation to the 
parliamentary system of self-government in a colony. If it could 
for a moment be imagined that a power existed which should 
appoint an officer to stand in a similar relation to the Imperial Par- 
liament and the Executive Government it sustains, the imaginary 
picture would forcibly bring home to the mind the difference 
between self-government in England and self-government in the 
Colonies. We cannot say that the Imperial Parliament would not 
submit for a single day to the mockery of such tutelage, because the 
occurrence of the thing is simply impossible. 

But you cannot expect to be like England,—-you are only a 
colony. Just so; that is exactly what I contend is now the case, 
and that is what I ventured to predict cannot continue to be the 
ease for any long period of time. As the Colonies year by year 
increase in numbers, in enterprise, in prosperity, and in sense of 
power, the want of a more congenial bond of union will be more and 
more strongly felt. Federation alone will not meet this want. It 
has not met it in the Canadian Dominion. It is less likely to satisfy 
it in Australia, at the opposite side of the globe. It may be, indeed, 
that Australian federation if left to itself will engender a feeling 
which some of its advocates in England do not now take into 
account. It would be the federation of the limbs almost severed 
from the body of the Empire. What is wanted is a bond, or a net- 
work of bonds, woven of the same material as that of the central 
constitution —enduring but elastic, adequate in strength to resist all 
irrational pressure, but yielding to the recurrent forces of reason and 
justice,—to bind the body and the limbs together in one great self- 
sustaining, consanguineous political organism. 

Taking the case of Australasia, I have ventured to suggest that, 
concurrently with federation, in which England herself should take 
the lead, a Council of Australia should be created, to sit in London, 
whose functions should embrace the transaction of all political 
business between the English Administrations on the other side of 
the globe and the Imperial Government in England. This Council 
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would be of the nature of the British Cabinet itself, so far as a thing 
called into existence by authority can be like a thing which is purely 
the outgrowth of time, experience, and political exigency. It would 
be consultative, deliberative, receptive, communicative, with the 
freest. possible scope for offering and receiving information and 
counsel, explaining the objects and interpreting the wishes of the 
distant governments, and assisting to reconcile conflicting interests 
in furtherance of the general good of the Empire. That cases wil] 
arise where the interests of the Australasian communities will be 
deemed in conflict with the interests of the Empire is sufficiently 
proved by the proposed annexation of New Guinea. We may be 
sure that other New Guinea difficulties will present themselves; 
some arising from causes too palpable to be overlooked by present 
observers, and some to be generated by circumstances hereafter which 
are not now included in the wisest statesman’s forecast. That all 
such difficulties arising between Australia and England would be best 
dealt with by some such body as the one I propose, understanding 
the interests and possessing the confidence of the Australian people, 
can hardly on any reasonable ground be doubted. If doubted, it 
seems incumbent upon those who doubt it to show some better 
means of preserving and strengthening the Imperial connection with 
the Colonies, as year by year those Colonies grow into the proportions, 
and cultivate the aspirations and habits, of free English states. 

But how is this Council to be organised so as to secure the confi- 
dence of the Australian people, and at the same time ensure in its mem- 
bers those qualities of weighty knowledge, clear insight, well-tempered 
judgment, and conciliatory manners which are assumed to be necessary 
for the management of high affairs? In the first place, the Council 
should be clothed with such forms of dignity as would, tegether with 
the importance of its duties, make the honour of being a member of 
it an object of ambition to the best men in Australasia. The number 
of its members should be small—limited perhaps to one representative 
of each colony or state, irrespective of the difference in population. 
The electoral bodies should consist of the members of the respective 
Parliaments without distinction. If the present Australian colonies 
and New Zealand made up the federated states of Australasia, the 
number of the council would be seven. If Fiji and New Guinea were 
included, the number would be nine. 

As a preliminary step, the same free institutions as are enjoyed 
by the other Australian colonies, and which have worked with so 
much benefit to the people, should be extended to Western Australia, 
though possibly with the reserved right to divide hereafter the enor- 
mous extent of territory now held by a mere handful of inhabitants. 
The area of Western Australia is more than eleven times larger than 
that of Victoria, and considerably more than three times larger than 
that of New South Wales, so that it is a fair question whether a new 
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colony should not be planted in a portion of that extensive territory. 
The smallness of the population in Western Australia, however, cannot 
be considered an objection to the introduction of parliamentary 
government any more than in British Columbia. At all events, the 
anomaly of this one Crown colony in the Australian group ought not 
to exist any longer. Even now it will be found a stumbling-block in 
the way of federation, and in any further advance it would be a serious 
impediment. Sooner or later, Western Australia must come into the 
family of free colonies, and the sooner she comes, the better for herself 
and the rest of the group. 

This step taken, the Australias and New Zealand would be politi- 
cally equal. Let the members of the two Houses of Parliament in 
each colony meet together for the purpose of electing a member of 
the Imperial Council, their power of election being limited to one, 
but their choice extending over all the colonies, as the interests of all 
the colonies would be represented in the Council. There might be" 
definite qualifications for members, such, for example, a3 a fixed perfod 
of service in the legislature, or service as a Cabinet minister or ixf the 
higher offices of state ; although I should attach little value to any such 
qualifications, believing that the constituency which is proposed would 
in every case send a good man to London. But I should consider it 
important that restrictions should be imposed upon persons offering 
themselves, or assuming the position of candidate, for a seat in, the 
Council, and against persons canvassing for votes, so that the chaice 
should be perfectly free and untrammeiled. The parliamentary cok- 
stituency might meet to place persons in nomination, say not more ~~ 
than three ; and on a subsequent day meet to elect from the number 
so nominated. So chosen, there can be no doubt in the mind of any 
person thoroughly acquainted with the Australian populations that 
the Council of Australia would be a body which Her Majesty’s 
ministers at Westminster would regard with consideration and respect. 
For more than twenty-seven years the parliamentary colonies have 
filled the highest offices in a free community ; they have made presi- 
dents and speakers of the Houses of Parliament, Chief Justices and 
Judges of the Supreme Court, heads of large and important depart- 
ments, and chiefs of military forces, not only without scandal, but, so 
far as I know, with credit to the several governments and satisfaction 
to the people. It cannot be doubted that they would be equal to 
the occasion of electing their representative council in London, nor 
can it be doubted that the men on whom the honouring choice should 
fall would rise to the higher range of their new duties. Englishmen 
in Australia are only Englishmen with a more ardent temperament ; 
they will be found equal to whatever Englishmen can do in other 
parts of the world. 

In the several young states of Australasia, a change of ministry 
frequently occurs. Not that our Governments are of a more transi- 
tory character than those of other countries. The last Administra- 
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tion, of which I was myself the head, existed for more than four 
years. I recollect mentioning that fact to M. De Freycinet, who, 
with a desponding smile, expressed bis fear that his would not last 
longer than that number of months. Frequently Australian Govern- 
ments continue in existence three years and more, but in the six 
existing Governments a ministerial change, in one colony or other, 
is frequent. But this would in nowise affect the permanent and con- 
sistent representation of Australasian interests in the Council in 
London. If it were a question of keeping faith with predecessors in 
office, faith would be kept. The Australian Parliaments have at all 
times shown a jealous care of the public honour; have uniformly 
fulfilled all engagements to which their respective countries have been 
committed. But the Council of Australia would not represent any 
division of the country, or any section of the population ; it would 
represent the whole of the united colonies, and every section of their 
aggregated people. The men chosen for its work would always be men 
widely known for their knowledge of the country, and the value of 
their services. It would not derive its authority from any Executive 
Government, but from the free choice of the several Parliaments. It 
would have no party character, but, being national in its very con- 
ception and structure, it would soon engender, by its own working, 
broad sympathies with the progress of Australasia as a noble part of 
the Empire. It would be open alike to the cause of the smallest 
and the cause of the largest of the colonies, and would represent the 
cause of each in the light of the public good of all; and this, too, in 
relation to the welfare and honour of the whole British people. 

Let it be recollected, as I have said, that I am looking to the 
future. The doctrine of laissez faire may do for a little while; it 
cannot in the nature of things continue long. In the future—in the 
near future— questions will arise much more knotty than the annexa- 
tion of New Guinea, the harmonising of conflicting tariffs, the influx 
of alien races, which is far from being settled, the hard impingement 
on Australian interests of treaties with foreign nations, the ocean 
trade of the Colonies, and, above all, the attitude of the Colonies if, 
unhappily, Great Britain should be involved in a great war. In the 
latter case, the question ought not to be, What protection can be ex- 
tended from the mother country ? but, What aid can be rendered by 
Australia? These and many more questions of the first magnitude, 
some undreamt-of in our day, will come up for solution. How can 
they be solved, without a rupture, by the old-fashioned machinery 
which now exists? It is because I love Old England, because I see 
according to my lights the grand future possible to the English 
people, that I try to point out the breakers which I think I clearly 
see not far ahead of our present course. Those who wrap themselves 
up in an obstinate sense of security, are almost always awakened from 


their dreams by a sudden shock. 
HENRY ParKEs. 





THE COLONIES OF FRANCE. 


Ar the present moment, when the spirited colonial policy of France 
is attracting general attention, when this policy is being supported by 
armed expeditions in Tonkin, in Madagascar, and on the Congo, it 
may be of interest to give a general summary of the present position 
of the French colonial possessions. As Englishmen we are wont to 
ridicule the pretensions uf the French as colonisers, and though the 
Parisian press warmly resents such views, a study of history and of 
the general feelings of the middle and lower classes of the French 
population, laying ov one side entirely the unfortunate pecuniary 
condition of the colonies, is more than enough to confirm an impartial 
observer in the generally accepted idea that the French cannot colo- 
nise. It is true that under Louis the Fourteenth the white flag of 
the Bourbons covered many a possession long since transferred to 
other Powers, and it is possible that, had these territories remained in 
the hands of the early French settlers, they might now have been 
profitable appendages to the Republic; it is equally true that the 
colonies restored to France by the Treaties of Paris of 1814 and 1815” 
were situated in climes where colonisation is difficult, and where the 
life of a European labourer is practically forbidden, and thus the 
prosperity of her distant possessions was, as it were, heavily handi- 
capped. Still the fact remains that the colonies which France pos- 
sesses at the present day are a serious drain on the expenditure of 
the mother country, afford no field for the emigration of its surplus 
poorer population, are so over-ridden by bureaucracy as to be very 
unpleasant places of residence for all but the official classes, and 
swallow up in garrisons a force larger than the standing army of 
Great Britain, and far larger than that with which we hold India. 

The French colonies in round numbers consist of 386,000 square 
miles, with a population of five and a-half millons and a garrison of 
121,000 men. 

In Asia she has the establishments: in India of Pondicherry, 
Karikal, Chandernagore, and Mahé, besides the comparatively recently 
conquered province of Cochin China. 

In Africa: the islands of Réunion, Mayotte, and Nossi Bé ; Sene- 
gal, the Gold Coast and Gaboon. 

In America: the islands of Martinique, Guadaloupe, and their 
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dependencies, French Guiana, and the islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon off the Newfoundland coast. 

In the southern Pacific Ocean: New Caledonia, the penal settle. 
ment, Tahiti and the neighbouring islands, which have lately been 
placed under French protection. 

On the first occupation of these colonies, the government was as 
a rule left in the hands of the early settlers, who, either by purchase 
or by force of arms, became lords of the soil; but as time rolled on 
and the direction of affairs was entrusted to trading companies 
(analogous to our East India Company as it was in the seventeenth 
century), it became evident that some permanent official connection 
must be established with the parent kingdom. In or about the year 
1635, Governors-General were appointed to the various French colo- 
nies by order of the King, but they were expressly forbidden from 
interfering in any way with matters concerning commerce or the sale 
of lands ; they were, in fact, Captains-General and Governors-in-Chief 
entrusted with all measures for the defence of the colonies to which 
they were appointed, and for the efficient carrying on of legisla- 
tion. It was not long, however, before the anomalous position of 
these officials was shown by the acrimonious quarrels which arose 
between them and the settlers, and in the year 1679 a civilian ad- 
ministratur was appointed to assist Governors in the more purely 
administrative portion of their duties, their hands being further 
strengthened in the year 1789 by the nomination of colonial assem- 
blies in all the chief dependencies’ The Constitution of 1791, over- 
whelming as it was in its effects on the mother country, did not deal 
with the colonies, but a special decree of September of that year in- 
troduced fundamental changes in the government of the French posses- 
sions. Pressure of business at home prevented the Directory from giving 
effect to its new ruling, and it was not until a decree of the Senate 
dated the 4th of August, 1803, that any actual alteration was carried 
out, when the Captains-General were supported by colonial Préfets and 
colonial judges. In 1814, fresh steps became necessary, in order to 
put an end to the endless bickerings between colonial officials, and 
special laws were passed defining the power of the various authorities 
and granting municipal councils to the chief towns in the colonies. 
Rest has never been an attribute of the French legislator, and the 
colonies have suffered in no small degree from the never-ending 
tinkering at the hands of the Chambers. In 1825, 1827, 1828, 1830, 
1833, 1840, and 1844, fresh laws were passed dealing with colonial 
administration, and each fresh law brought with it fresh taxation and 
raised fresh grievances, 

At last, in 1848, the abolition of slavery fell with such a heavy 
blow on colonial proprietors that the Senate was compelled to sanc- 
tion the formation of a Commission to study the measures best calcu- 
lated to ameliorate the condition of the impoverished landlords, and 
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to insure the social and economic progress of the threatened depen- 
dencies. The recommendations of this Commission were again an- 
nulled by a decree of the 3rd of May, 1854, which laid down that all 
colonial matters of a local character should be entrusted to the 
Governor; that those referring to property, to criminal jurisdiction, 
and to the military forces should be decided by the Senate; whilst 
the organisation of the legal courts, of the episcopal services, and 
services of public instruction should be reserved for the ‘ Conseil 
d’Etat.? At the same time the commercial system was modified. 
Up till 1854 France reserved to herself the right of furnishing her 
colonies with all goods of which they had need, the importation of 
foreign produce was interdicted, and the colonies were likewise com- 
pelled to send their produce to the mother country. The transport 
of merchandise between France and her colonies was also reserved 
for French vessels. It was not until the year 1861 that this absurd 
Protectionist doctrine was abolished, and even now, owing to the 
inequalities of the customs, foreign countries trading with French 
colonies, and foreign merchants residing therein, are placed at a very 
great disadvantage. 

The fall of the Empire witnessed great changes in the constitution 
of the colonies. A decree of the Senate of the 3rd of December, 
1870, declared the establishment of universal suffrage throughout the 
French dependencies. Martinique, Guadaloupe, Réunion, Senegal, 
Guiana, and the East Indies were each permitted to send a represen- 
tative to the National Assembly, and later on the same privilege was 
extended to Cochin China. Shortly after this ‘ Conseils Généraux’ 
were established in all the large colonies, the internal administration 
of the lesser dependencies being entrusted to municipal councils, who 
lightened the labours of the Governors. 

At the present moment the French colonies may be divided into 
two great classes :— 

I. Those endowed with representative institutions; these com- 
prise Martinique, Guadaloupe, Réunion, Guiana, Senegal, the East 
Indies, and Cochin China; and 

II. Those where the Governor and the council have practically 
absolute power, as in New Caledonia, the Oceanic Islands, Mayotte, 
Nossi Bé, St. Pierre, and Miquelon. 

In the former category the administrative power is wielded by a 
governor, who has under him a chief justice, an inspector of the civil 
service, a chief of the medical department, an officer commanding the 
forces, naval and military, a bishop or other head of the Church ; 
these senior officials, aided by two of the inhabitants elected by the 
suffrages of their fellows, constitute as it were a supreme council to 
adjudicate on local matters which it is not considered advisable to 
refer to Paris. In these colonies all fiscal and financial questions 
are disposed of by the ‘Conseils Géneraux,’ which are composed of 
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members elected by universal suffrage of all male inhabitants above 
twenty-one years of age. These councils legislate on all matters 
which specially concern the colony. They vote the amount of rates 
and taxes ; they deliberate and furnish reports on all questions which 
relate to the trade between the colony and the mother country ; they 
decide on the local budget. Their sittings are public, and they can 
refer to the Minister of Marine all claims and protests with regard 
to their own local interests. The Conseils Généraux of colonies can 
discuss amongst themselves questions of mutual interest, either 
verbally, by means of delegates sent from other colonies, or by 
despatches. No decision can, however, be arrived at without the 
consent of the Minister of Marine or without the unanimous approval 
of the colonies interested. In addition to the Conseils Généraux the 
Governor of each of these colonies is aided in his duties by a colonial 
commission, which corresponds to the ‘ Commissions Départementales ’ 
in France; it is elected each year, and is presided over by the senior 
member in point of age; it must consist of at least four, and of 
not more than seven, members, and they elect their own secretary. 
This commission meets once a month. Its services are gratuitous, 
and it is assisted in its labours by the chief of the civil administration, 
who is at liberty to call on the heads of other departments when 
matters affecting them are under discussion. This *‘ Commission 
Coloniale’ relieves the Conseils Généraux of many of their functions; 
when the work of the latter is extremely heavy, a certain proportion 
of the questions are referred for decision to the commission, and as a 
general rule it fixes the mode of issue of local loans, the collection of 
local rates, and the contracts for public works. 

The colonies of New Caledonia, the Oceanic Islands, Mayotte, 
Nossi Bé, St. Pierre, and Miquelon, which I have mentioned as 
coming under the second category, do not possess ‘ Conseils Généraux,’ 
otherwise their administration is carried on much in the same 
manner as the large dependencies. In all, the Governor is assisted 
by a council which consists of the heads of all Government depart- 
ments; to these official members are added two gentlemen elected by 
universal suffrage from amongst the members of the Municipal 
Council, who naturally can afford very valuable assistance on questions 
dealing with local budgets, with public works, or those relating to 
the internal administration of the colony, as well as on commercial 
topics. 

The civil administration of each colony is placed under an officer 
styled ‘Directeur de l’Intérieur.’ The duties of these officials were 
clearly laid down afresh in 1883, when a decree of the Senate was 
issued constituting a species of ‘ Civil Service,’ the members of which 
were to receive a training qualifying them for the performance of all 
duties likely to be required in colonial offices. In order the more 
efficiently to supervise the working of these officials, permanent 
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inspectors are appointed in Martinique, Guadaloupe, and Réunion, 
the East Indies, Guiana, New Caledonia, Senegal, and Cochin China. 
These inspectors are entrusted with the inspection and control of all 
civil and financial establishments, although subordinate to the 
governors of colonies as regards rank; they report direct to the 
Minister of Marine, and being, as it were, irresponsible to the 
colonial authorities, very great tension often exists between inspectors 
and governors. 

The main principle underlying the financial position of the French 
colonies is that the mother country charges itself with all expenses 
attendant on their government, their civil administration, and their 
protection, all other charges being arranged locally ; thus the State 
is responsible for the salaries of the Governor, of all legal, financial, 
educational, and religious officials, as well as for the officers and men 
of the military services. 

The colonial budgets are prepared by the senior member of the 
Local Financial Service, and are voted by the Conseils Généraux in 
those colonies where such assemblies exist, and, in the minor depen- 
dencies by the Governor, assisted by his council. They comprise 
ordinary receipts and payments, and such extraordinary items as may 
occasionally require to be included. The ordinary receipts are : 

a. Rates and taxes of all descriptions voted by competent as- 
semblies. 

). Customs dues, sanctioned by the colonial assembly. 

c. Revenues of colonial properties. 

d. Loans or subsidies granted by the mother country. 

The extraordinary receipts consist as a rule of local loans issued 
for the purpose of carrying on public works of acknowledged utility, 
and extra rates demanded by the Conseils Généraux ; these loans and 
rates must, however, receive the sanction of the Minister of Marine 
before collection. 

The expenditure of each colony is jealously watched over by the 
permanent inspectors appointed by the Minister of Marine ; with the 
obligatory payments laid down by colonial statutes he has little to 
do, but all optional expenditure which require the consent of the 
Conseils Généraux is invariably strenuously opposed by these officials, 
whose aim and object seem to be not so much the material prosperity 
of the colonies as the growth of the reserve fund, which is laid down 
according to the following scale by a decree of the Senate, and which 
is formed by the investment in Rentes of the surplus, should there be 
any, in an annual budget :— 

The maximum of the reserve fund is fixed in-— 


£ 
Martinique - 60,000 


Guadaloupe , : . . - 60,000 
Réunion . ‘ . . . - 60,000 


Guiana. ‘ ‘ ° - 40,000 
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£ 


Senegal and its dependencies. ; . 52,000 
Gaboon 20,000 


St. Pierre and Miquelon . : ‘ - 16,000 
St. Marie in Madagascar . j ‘ . 4,000 
Mayotte . ° ° ‘ ‘ . 8,000 
Nossi Bé . ; . ‘ = - 8,000 
Islands in the Pacific ? 4 ; . 16,000 
New Caledonia . 4 . ‘ - 16,000 
The East Indian possensions ‘ : . 40,000 
Cochin China R ; P ‘ . 360,000 

The object of these reserve funds is to provide a surplus on which 
to draw should unforeseen circumstances cause a deficit in the annual 
budget, or to enable the local government to meet any extraordinary 
expenditure which might become necessary. All loans, either to 
private or public institutions, from this fund are absolutely forbidden. 
In order to aid the colonies in maintaining an equilibrium between 
receipts and expenditure, the mother country annually accords sub- 
sidies, the amount of which varies, and is fixed by a decree of the 
Senate. 

In addition to the permanent inspectors of finance to whom I have 
alluded above, there is in each colony a Treasurer-General in charge 
of the Accountant-General’s office at the chief town, and he is 
aided by subordinates scattered throughout the colonies. Besides his 
salary the Treasurer-General receives a percentage on the taxation, 
and has other inducements to the keen discharge of his duties; on 
the other hand, a deposit of 100,000 franes (4,000/.) is a sure 
guarantee for his honesty; and as he is responsible for the accuracy 
of the accounts of his subordinates it may readily be imagined that 
the supervision exercised over them is of the most searching nature. 
In fact, the French Government, by insisting on the deposit of heavy 
sums of ‘caution money’ by all Treasury officials, from the highest 
to the lowest, have hedged themselves in with safeguards which render 
the tampering with local cash-boxes a very losing game. The small- 
ness of salaries of French officials renders honesty a difficult pursuit. 
It is but fair to say that cases of dishonesty to the State are few and 
far between. Bribery and corruption are the besetting sins of these 
gentlemen—not peculation. 

In dealing with the financial administration of the colonies, it will 
be necessary to glance at the great part the State banks and Land 
Mortgage Companies have played in what prosperity these depen- 
dencies possess. On the abolition of slavery in the colonies, by the 
decree of the 30th of April, 1849, it was laid down that one-eighth of 
the indemnity allotted to the impoverished landowners, by the manu- 
mission of men slaves, should be put on one side to aid in the for- 
mation of State banks. ‘The capital of the banks of Martinique, 
Guadaloupe, and Réunion was fixed at 3,000,000 francs (120,0001.), 
of Guiana at 600,000 francs (24,0001.), and of Senegal at 230,000 
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francs (9,2001.). The State banks have the sole privilege of issuing 
bank-notes, which were to be considered legal currency, but the 
amount of notes in issue is never to exceed three times that of cash 
in reserve. They are permitted to lend money on the security of 
goods in the Customs warehouses, or on that of standing crops; and 
they are authorised, in event of the non-payment of advances, to pro- 
ceed to a forced sale eight days after a simple summons hag been 
served on the defaulting debtor. Still further to strengthen the 
security of advances upon} crops, any proprietor, agent, farmer, 
tenant, or speculator who should be guilty of any fraud in regard to 
the crops under mortgage was liable to penal servitude for life. In 
order to supervise the working of these banks a standing committee 
of nine members sits in Paris to regulate their operations. One 
member represents the Conseil d’Etat, two are nominated by the 
Minister of Finance, two by the Bank of France, and four by the 
shareholders. Every six months, on the 30th of June and the 31st 
of December, the accounts of the colonial banks are made up and 
published, profits being disposed of as follows:—A sum equal to one- 
half per cent. on the original capital is first set aside towards the 
strengthening of the reserve fund, then a dividend of five per cent. is 
declared on the shares; the surplus is now divided into two equal 
parts, one-half being distributed as a bonus on the shares, the other 
half being still further subdivided, eight-tenths being placed to the 
reserve fund, one-tenth as a douceur to the managing director, and 
one-tenth distributed amongst the employés. The history of these, 
colonial banks has been marked by the most striking success. Their 
shares now stand at a very high premium, their reserve funds have 
long since reached the figure laid down by decree of the Senate, and 
they have contributed in no small degree to the financial progress of 
the colonies, though the penal clauses attendant on loans has operated 
with much hardship on unfortunate proprietors, to whom little grace 
and no mercy is shown. 

The Land Mortgage Companies are likewise institutions which 
require notice, their objects being— 

1. To make advances on the security of estates belonging to 
private individuals, or to the shareholders of ‘ Land Companies’ for 
the construction of the factories or the renewal of plant. 

2. To lend sums on mortgage to the proprietors of landed 
property. 

3. To make advances to the Colonial Government, or to com- 
mercial authorities, with the sanction of the Government. The interest 
which these societies are empowered to charge on mortgage is eight 
per cent., and as this is in addition to the expenses attendant on the 
loan, and as the colonies are compelled to furnish offices for these 
companies, and to pay the voyages out and home of their employés, 
and to guarantee interest on their share capital to the extent of 24 
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per cent., it will readily be seen that the shares of the Crédit Foncier 
Colonial are by no means investments to be shunned. 

Having briefly glanced at the financial arrangements of the 
colonies as a whole, it may be well to give a brief summary of their 
present position, commencing with them in the order in which they 
first came under French rule. 


TI. Satnt Pierre AnD MIQUELON. 


The Basque fishermen assert that so far back as the commence- 
ment of the fourteenth century the cod fisheries of Newfoundland 
annually attracted fleets of fishing boats from the western ports of 
France, but the earliest autzentic record of a settlement on these 
islands dates from the year 1604, when a group of Bretons from 
Granville established themselves on the islands and commenced trading 
with the parent country and with the French Canadian Provinces, 
The loss of Canada in 1763 was a grievous blow to the prosperity of 
the hardy fishermen—a blow intensified fifteen years later, when the 
islands were seized by England and their inhabitants compelled to 
return to France. The Peace of Versailles in 1783 once more 
enabled the Breton fishermen to return to their rocky home, but only 
to find themselves, ten years later, again prisoners under the British 
flag. The Peace of Amiens once more restored the islands to France; 
but six months later, in March 1803, they were again seized by the 
British, and remained in our possession until by the Treaty of Paris in 
June, 1816, they were finally retroceded to Louis the Eighteenth. 

This group of islands has a superficial area of 58,750 acres, with 
a population of 5,534 souls, of whom 183 are officials. The admini- 
stration of the colony is confided to a Governor, who is assisted by an 
official of the Civil Service and a judge. Colonia! questions are 
decided by a council, which is composed of the three above-named 
officials and a leading inhabitant elected by the municipal council, 
when financial questions are discussed. ‘Two additional members 
are named by the Municipal Conncils of each island. 

The judicial service of the colony is carried on by a procureur of 
the Republic, a chef du service judiciaire, a president of the Court of 
Appeal, and a recorder. A court of appeal in civil cases is constituted 
by the addition of two officers of the ‘ Intendance Militaire,’ to be 
selected if possible from those who have passed an examination in law. 
In criminal cases the court is further strengthened by four civilians 
selected from amongst the leading inhabitants by the Governor. The 
statistics of the various tribunals do not show that they are over- 
burdened with work, for in the year 1881 the Court of Appeal, con- 
sisting in all of seven officials, adjudicated on twenty-seven civil appeals, 
no criminal cases being submitted tothem. The Tribunal of the First 
Instance, comprising five officials, decided 198 civil and twenty-seven 
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criminal cases, the latter being mainly offences committed by sailors 
on board the fishing fleet. The two juges de paix had still less work 
on their shoulders, these courts being only troubled with forty civil 
and fifty-three simple police cases. 

The trade of the colony is of a meagre description, the imports 
consisting chiefly of food stuffs for the men employed in the cod 
fisheries, the exports entirely of salt fish. The following table gives 
the total value of imports and exports during the year 1882 :— 

Imports from Exports to 
France ‘ . ‘ £80,000 £256,000 
French colonies ; , 1,520 56,000 
Other countries : $ 218,000 64,000 

In order to encourage the fisheries bounties are given of 50 francs 
to every man engaged in the ‘dry cod’ fisheries of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, and 15 frances to those engaged on the Dogger Bank, 
whilst 20 francs per quintal (220 lbs.) is paid on all exports of salt 
fish to France or French colonies, a further bounty of 20 francs per 
quintal being paid on arrival in France. 

The total receipts of the colony amount to 12,094l., a sum far from 
sufficient to meet the expenditure, which, exclusive of the cost of the 
garrison and civil functionaries, necessitated a subsidy in 1882 from 
the mother country of 13,872/. to make both ends meet. Popular as 
the fisheries are with the hardy youth of Brittany and Normandy, loud 
complaints are made of the terrible burden of taxation, the total 
receipts from this source being 8,871/. 4s. 2d., or an average of 
1J. 128. 6d. a head, of which sum 7s. 343d. falls absolutely on all 
individuals inscribed on the voting register. 

Bleak, barren rocks, almost destitute of cultivation (only 8,000 
acres have been brought under tillage), St. Pierre and Miquelon offer 
few resources for colonisation, and though the hardy and dangerous 
calling on the cod banks presents many attractions to the fisher boys. 
of Brittany, it is open to doubt whether the drain France annually 
sustains in the losses amongst her seaboard population in the rotten 
hulks which leave St. Malo and Granville for the Newfoundland coast 
is not far in excess of any gain that may accrue to her through the 
eventual development of this trade. Shipowners may thrive, but there 
are few Breton families which do not yearly mourn some fresh loss, 
and the hard fact remains, that the colony of St. Pierre and Miquelon 
costs the Government of the Republic a good 20,000/. a year. 


II. Révnton. 


This fertile little island, situated about 100 miles south of Mauri- 
tius, was discovered by the Portuguese traveller Don Pedro de 
Mascarenhas in the year 1545, and named after him, though it does 
not seem as if either the original discoverer, or the Dutch who visited 
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it in 1598, or the English who landed there in 1613, attempted to 
colonise the place. In 1638 some French settlers landed, and in 
1649 its name was solemnly changed to that of ‘ Bourbon,’ in 
honour of Louis the Fourteenth. In 1664 the king ceded it to 
the French East India Company, and, being united with the Mauritius 
and Madagascar (which had also nominally been annexed), the three 
islands were formed into a separate dependency. In 1810 Bourbon 
was captured by the English, but, being retroceded to France by the 
Treaty of Paris of 1814, has ever since remained a French colony, 
though its many changes of name mark: phases in the government of 
our neighbours. It has rejoiced successively in the appellations of 
Bonaparte, Bourbon, and is now known as Réunion. 

The superficial area of the country amounts to 650,000 acres, of 
which 124,773 are under sugar cultivation. For many years rice 
‘formed the staple commerce of the island, but a succession of bad 
harvests and the impetus given to the manufacture of beet sugar in 
France have ruined the industry in Réunion, though the French 
Government, with their usual protectionist policy, have recently sub- 
-sidised a line of steamboats, in the hope of stimulating the exports 
to the Australian Colonies. In 1882 the total value of sugar ex- 
ported from Réunion to France amounted in value to 600,0001,, 
whilst the value of exports to other countries only reached the sum 
of 240,000/. In addition to the sugar cultivation, 15,360 acres 
are devoted to coffee, and 4,000 to vanilla. The centre of the island 
is occupied by a chain of mountains, forming two distinct groups, 
connected by a lofty plateau over 5,000 feet above sea-level, styled 
the Plaine des Cafres. The western chain contains one lofty peak, 
the Piton des Neiges, over 10,000 feet in height. 

The population of the island amounted at the last census to 
172,083 souls ; to which, however, must be added 64,411 emigrants, 
-of whom 42,519 were from the East Indies, 21,284 from Africa, and 
608 from China. The number of officials having employment in the 
colony is 648 ; to them we must add the garrison of 928 men. The 
judicial organisation of the island consists of a Court of Appeal, 
numbering thirteen officials, which in 1882 decided 186 cases; a 
Tribunal of the First Instance at St. Denis, which adjudicated in the 
same year on 1,107 cases, 506 of them being criminal causes; a 
Tribunal of the First Instance at Saint Pierre, with six officials, before 
whom were settled 487 cases, 241 being criminal; and nine juges 
de paix, who were called upon to decide 8,794 cases; of these 7,841 
were simple police punishments. 

The total budget receipts for the colony in the year 1882 
amounted to 176,5301. 5s. ; but,in order to avoid the deficit between 
this and the expenditure, the home Government added a subvention 
of 104,636/., which is independent of charges for civil and military 
functionaries and for the garrison. The rate of taxation per head 


amounted to 13s. 8d. 
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The commercial connection between Réunion and the mother 
country has since 1876 been steadily diminishing, as the following 


table will show :— 
Exports to France Imports from France 
1876 £923,147 £343,198 
1877 892,300 824,012 
1878 874,704 389,168 
1879 714,833 296,848 
1880 691,900 367,945 
1881 628,080 317,916 
1882 611,341 293,857 


and although Customs and post dues have been reduced to the lowest 
limits—so low, indeed, that their joint receipts do not exceed 
31,000/.—there seems no prospect of a revival in trade. Coffee, the 
exports of which in 1852 amounted to 2,500,000 lbs., in 1882 only 
amounted to 1,500,000 Ibs. Cloves, in like manner, have fallen from 
1,638,000 lbs. in 1852 to 28,000 lbs. in 1882; cocoa, from 22,000 lbs. 
to 1,600 lbs. Tobacco, on the other hand, has increased from 
200,000 Ibs. in 1852 to 972,000 lbs. in 1882, and the quality, too, is 
far superior. Yet the commercial depression throughout the island 
causes considerable uneasiness to the Directors of the State Bank, 
who have advanced large sums on mortgage to the chief landed pro- 
prietors. It is true that hitherto the Bank has had a most prosperous 
career, its dividends for many years averaging 164 per cent. ; but this 
has been maintained by enforcing the sale of properties on which 
money has been advanced when a first instalment remained unpaid, 
and thus preventing any individual loan entailing a heavy loss. The 
resale of these lands on advantageous terms has propped up the 
credit of the Réunion Bank, which, it must be remembered, secured 
State assistance and acquired a substantial reserve during the more 


prosperous days of the colony. 


ITI, SENEGAL. 


Next in historical order, though not in importance, comes the 
West African settlement of Senegal, which first came into French 
hands through the daring venturesomeness of some Dieppe and Rouen 
merchants towards the end of the fourteenth century. In 1664 these 
private establishments were ceded to the French West India Company, 
then to the Compagnie du Sénégal et de Gorée, and then to the 
French East India Company, under which, in the eighteenth century, 
they had a very prosperous career. Captured by the British in 1758, 
these West African settlements were ceded to the French in 1783, 
only to be captured afresh in 1809. The Treaty of Paris, however, 
confirmed this insalubrious settlement to the French, in whose un- 
disturbed possession it has remained ever since, 

Justice is administered by a Court of Appeal, consisting of three 

3M 2 
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officials, strengthened in criminal cases by four inhabitants taken by 
roster from a list kept by the Governor; a Court of the First 
Instance at Saint Louis, and another at Goree, each consisting of 
three officials; and three juges de paix in the communes. During 
the year 1882 the Court of Appeal’ decided forty-two, the court at 
Saint Louis 178, that at Goree 179, and the juges de paix 643 cases, 

The local receipts in 1882 amounted to 107,930/. 10s., to which 
must be added the State subventior of 144,436/: ; this is irrespective 
of the payments of civil and military officials ‘and of the garrison, 
Every effort is being made by the French to develop the unhealthy dis- 
trict. Railways have been projected, and are actually in course of con- 
struction, to connect the Senegal with the Niger ; a second is ordered 
to join Saint Louis with Dakar, but as their cost has exceeded 44,0001. 
per mile it is scarcely to be anticipated that the dividends of the 
line will ever be very large ; whilst comparatively large sums are being 
expended on barracks, hospitals, waterworks for the principal towns, 
quays, bridges, &c. Large concessions of ground have been made 
to individuals in the hopes of promoting the cultivation of cotton, 
but hitherto the terrible climate has proved a bar to all commercial 
enterprise ; whilst the heavy taxation in the towns brought under 
direct French control, amounting as it does to lls. 3d. a head, is 
sufficient to drive the agricultural element to the less unhealthy lands 
of the interior, where the tricolour and the Bureau de Perception have 
not yet appeared. The population of the dependency at the last 
census was estimated at 191,608. Of this number 2,810 were French 
officials, including the military garrison, 1,816 strong, in addition to 
which there were 2,092 native troops borne on the rolls of the 
French army. 


IV. GuaDALovrE. 


The island of Guadaloupe was discovered on the 4th of November, 
1493, by Christopher Columbus, who gave it its present name in conse- 
quence of the resemblance between its mountain ridges and those of 
the Sierra Guadalupe in Spain. The Spaniards, however, made no 
attempt to colonise in the newly discovered island, and in 1635 it 
was seized and declared a French possession by the Governor of St. 
Christophe. In 1666, 1691, and 1703 it successfully resisted the 
attacks of the English, but in 1759 it fell a comparatively easy prey 
to the British fleet. Restored to France by the terms of the Treaty 
of 1763, it remained in the hands of the French until 1794, when it 
again was occupied by a detachment of British troops, and was egain 
ceded to France by the Treaty of Amiens in 1802. On February 6, 
1810, the island once more surrendered to a British force, the invaders 
not losing a man; but, by the terms of the Treaty of Paris, Guada- 
loupe, with its dependencies, Marie-Galante, Saintes, Désirade, Saint 
Martin, and Saint Barthélemy, were finally ceded to Louis. 
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The superficial area of Guadaloupe and its various dependencies 
amounts to 487,128 acres, the population amounting to 160,35] souls, 
of whom 1,842 are civil functionaries and 921 are soldiers. Guada- 
loupe is represented in the Chamber by a senator and two deputies, 
and it possesses a Conseil Général of thirty-six members elected by 
universal suffrage. It comprises thirty-three communes, the local 
receipts of which amount to 65,104/.; the expenses being practically 
the same, the heaviest items on this side being emigration super- 
vision, 19,800/.; police, 4,200/. 

Legal courts are on the same footing as in other colonies. The 
Court of Appeal, consisting of thirteen officials, in 1882 dealt with 
118 cases. The Tribunal at Basse-Terre, 405 ; at Pointe 4 Pitre, 893 ; 
at Marie-Galante, 255; at Saint Barthélemy, 25; at Saint Martin, 
52; whilst the nine juges de paix were called on to decide 3,398 
cases, of which 2,600 were disposed of by fine. 

The richness of the soil and the excellence of the climate alike 
tend to increase the wealth of the island, which consists. chiefly in 
sugar and coffee plantations, the exports of the former amounting to 
840,512/., and of the latter to 81,132/., in the year 1882. The 
cultivation of coffee, however, is gradually decreasing. At the com- 
mencement of this century 20,000 acres were devoted to its produc- 
tion, the exports being close on 8,500,000 lbs. 

Despite its wealth and apparent prosperity, Guadaloupe receives 
as a subvention trom the mother country 90,606l., this being ex- 
clusive of payments for civil and military functionaries, its garrison, 
&c. The local receipts amount to 181,968/., the actual taxation 
amounting to 17s. 9d. a head. 


V. MAnrtTINIQUE. 


The early history of this colony is practically identical with that 
of Guadaloupe; discovered by Christopher Columbus, it was annexed 
to France in the year 1635 through the energy of the Marquis 
d’Esnambue, Governor of Saint Christophe, and, after passing through 
the hands of the West India Company, was finally incorporated into 
the French kingdom in the year 1675. A century later we find the 
people of Martinique actively engaged in fitting out privateers for 
service against the English, who, in 1762, despatched an expedition 
which, destroying the fortifications, took possession of the island. 
By the Treaty of Versailles, in 1763, we ceded it to the French; but 
in {794 and in 1807 it successively fell into our hands. The Treaty of 
Paris, however, finally confirmed it to the French, who have remained 
in possession ever since. 

In Martinique, again, we have an island that, under careful and 
liberal management, might be converted into a valuable possession, 
instead of an everlasting clog on Frerch finance. Of the 246,755 
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acres of which the island consists, 84,783 are under cultivation, no 
fewer than 61,693 being devoted to the produce of sugar, the exports 
of which, in 1882, reached the large figure of 1,101,116/. 

The population of the island amounts to 167,181 souls, of whom 
2,140 are officials and their families, and 1,472 comprise the garrison, 

The Government of Martinique is entrusted to a Governor, who is 
assisted by a Conseil Général of thirty-six members elected by the 
islanders, who also furnish a senator and two deputies to represent 
their interests in Paris. The Supreme Council consists ot the 
Governor, the commander of the forces, and the heads of the various 
government departments. 

The legislative system of the island is analogous to that of the 
other colonies we have mentioned. The Court of Appeal, with 
thirteen officials, in the year 1882 disposed of 117 cases. The 
Tribunal of Port de France, with seven officials, decided 991; the 
Tribunal of Saint Pierre 1,114; and the nine juges de paix 6,978, 
of which 5,945 were simple magisterial investigations. 

The local budget of the colony amounts to 161,449/. 12s. 6d., 
and to this must be added the subvention of 101,040/. granted by 
the mother country, which, in addition, undertakes the payment of all 
civil and military functionaries and of the garrison. The total amount 
of taxation per head reaches the alarming figure of 19s. 4d. In 1882 


the exports of the}colony amounted to 1,143,094/., the imports to 
1,045,028/. 


VI. Frencu GuIANA. 


Guiana is said to have been discovered by Christopher Columbus in 
his third voyage to America in August 1498, but it was not until 
1626 that some adventurous Breton merchants visited the coasts and 
established a fort and town at the mouth of the Cayenne. The 
first settlers, as so many first settlers usually are, were unsuccess- 
ful, and the colony passed through many vicissitudes, and just as 
the future seemed free from difficulty, and commerce was being 
fairly established with France, some free-lances of the sea, who in 
those days more often than not flew the Cross of St. George, landed 
on the island, and only spared it from destruction on the payment of 
a heavy ransom. In 1672 it was conquered by the Dutch, but 
retaken two years later by Admiral d’Estrées, and it then remained 
quiet and prosperous until the abolition of slavery in 1794 threw all 
the plantations into disorder and ruined the commerce of the colony. 
In 1809 it was once more the object of an expedition on the part of 
the English, who remained in possession until by the Treaty of Paris 
of 1814 it was restored to the kingdom of France. The area of the 
country is difficult to determine, and it is so sparsely populated 
that cultivation is only practised on very limited areas. In 1882 the 
population consisted of — 
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1032 
232 
113 

4,846 
1,450 


17,362 


Garrison . 
Civil officials 
Religious orders 
Emigrants . 
Liberated convicts . 
Natives 
The law is administered by a Court of Appeal at Para consisting of 
13 officials, which in 1882 disposed of 282 cases, a Tribunal of the 
First Instance which was called upon to decide 200 cases, and eight 
juges de paix, who were only troubled with 762. 

During the last few years there have been many attempts to 
bring the gold mines of French Guiana into prominent notice. 
Eminent French speculators have been running about London with 
the concessions of the most marvellous ‘ placers’ in their pockets; but 
though gold does exist in the country, the total export in 1882 only 
amounted to 47,400 ounces, and this from twenty-three mines in full 


working order. At one time coffee and sugar were largely exported, 


but the cultivation has gradually dwindled away. 

The actual commerce of the country is no doubt diminishing. I 
have not been able to obtain accurate tables of the total exports and 
imports, but it would appear that whilst Guiana imported from 
France goods to the value of 258,833/., for the most part stores for 
the troops or for the penal settlement, she exported to the mother 


country only to the value of 22,8691. 
Taxation, as in most French countries, is high, the average amount 


being 1/. 1s. 14d. The local budget receipts in 1882 were 65,6931.; 
to this must be added the State contribution of 90,600/., in addition 
to the pay of the higher civil functionaries and the troops, and, of 
course, the expense of the convicts, Cayenne vying with New Caledonia 
as the resting-place for the penal population of France. 


VII. East Inp1an Possessions. 


The earliest known attempts of the French to establish colonies in 
the East Indies date from 1503, but, it was not until a century and a 
half later that the first French East India Company succeeded in 
founding settlements in Madagascar, at Surat, at Trincomalee, and at 
Pondicherry. The latter town was, however, captured by the Dutch 
in 1693, but retroceded by the Peace of Ryswick. During the 
many wars which raged between France and England in the latter 
part of the eighteenth and the commencement of the nineteenth 
century, the various French colonies invariably fell into our hands, 
but as invariably were returned to their French owners at the conclu- 
sion of a peace. Since the Treaty of Paris of 1815 no wars have 
occurred to disturb their onward progress, and yet a visit to one of 
the Franco-Indian colonies discloses a condition of things far different 
from that which reigns in the contiguous Anglo-Indian districts. 
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At the present moment the French possess -the following settle. 
ments in the East Indies:—Pondi¢herry, which comprises the town 
and roadstead of that name, and a surrounding tract of land of 58,244 
acres ; Karikal on the. Coromandel coast, with a district 33,738 acres 
in extent ; Yanaon in Golconda, containing 3,573 acres; Mahé, in 
Malabar, which is 14,773 acres; and the town of Chandernagore on 
the Hooghly, near Calcutta. There are factories still existent at 
Calicut, Surat, Balacore, Dacca, and Patna, but these are inhabited 
by natives, and are situated within British territory. By means of 
these establishments, emigrants are obtained to carry on the labour 
of the distant colonies of Réunion, Martinique, and Guadaloupe, all 
of which are practically destitute of native-born workers. 

The population of the East Indian colonies amounts to 1,660 
European officials, 1,535 European troops, and 281,827 natives. 

The government of the colonies is entrusted to a Governor, who 
is aided by a Supreme Council, consisting of the heads of all depart- 
ments in the various districts, and by a Conseil Général composed as 
under aT Europeans Natives 

From Pondicherry 5 
»  arikal ‘ 
» Chandernagore 
» Mahé 
»  Yanaon 

As in the other colonies, the principle of manhood suffrage is here 
in force, but Europeans and natives are kept on separate registers, 
and they vote for their own representatives. In each district local 
affairs are managed by local councils consisting of twelve members 
in Pondicherry, eight in Karikal, six in Chandernagore, and four each 
in Mahé and Yanaon. 

A Court of Appeal constituted as in the other French colonies 
sits permanently at Pondicherry, and there are Tribunals of the 
First Instance at Pondicherry, Karikal, Chandernagore, Mahé, and 
Yanaon, with juges de paix to settle minor cases at Pondicherry, 
Oulgaret, Villenour Bahour, Karikal, Grande Aldée, Chandernagore, 
Mahé, and Yanaon. The following table of judicial business transacted 
by these various Courts may be of interest as showing the litigious 
character of the natives of Hindustan; though even here it must be 
admitted that the sixty-five officials were at any rate sufficient in 
number for the work they were called upon to perform, those at 


Mahé and Yanaon being practically sinecurists. 
Officials Cases 
Court of Appeal at Chandernagore . . 13 279 
First Tribunal of Pondicherry . ‘ . 6 1,319 
Pe Chandernagore 4 237 
Karikal . ‘ 6 626 
Mahé : ‘ . 3 76 
Yanaon ; 3 42 
Ten Courts of various Juges de Paix . - 30 6,731 
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The total receipts in the various Indian colonies amount to 
75,392l., to which the home Government add a sum of 21,9761., 
irrespective of the salaries of Government officials and the garrison. 
The average taxation only reaches the total of 5s. 6d. a head; the 
imports and exports being 262,222/. and 709,5661. respectively. 


VIII. Sarnte Marie pe MApDAGAscar. 


On the 30th of July, 1750, King Ratzimiliao of Madagascar ceded a 
portion of his territories, amounting to 41,500 acres, to the French, 
but it was not until the year 1821 that a permanent settlement was 
effected there, and it is in virtue of this cession of a strip of land 
parallel to the coast that the French now lay claim to the sovereignty 
of the whole island. Except as a base whence to operate for the con- 
quest of Madagascar, the present settlement is valueless ; the popula- 
tion, only 7,189 in number, are squalid, uneducated Malagasies, out 
of whom with difficulty the paltry sum of 642/. 6s. 10d. is squeezed 
in taxes, an amount totally inadequate for the government of the 
island, which is supported by a grant from the mother country of 
2,482/. The imports and exports amount respectively to 7,2641. 
and 4,400/. All serious cases, whether civil or criminal, are referred 
to Réunion for trial, whilst the minor offences, which in 1882 
reached the respectable total of 253, are decided by a Tribunal of the 
First Instance presided over by an official from France. 


IX. Nossi-Bé. 


A small island situated on the north-western coast of Madagascar, 
Nossi-Bé was ceded to France by a treaty with the Queen Tsoumeka 
of the Sakalaves on the 14th of July, 1840. The superficial area of 
the island amounts to 63,250 acres, of which 20,000 have been 
brought under cultivation, the principal crops being sugar and rice, 
the produce of which affords a precarious employment to the 9,000 
inhabitants, who, like all natives enjoying French protection, are taxed 
with a persistency that defies support. On the poor agriculturists, 
the Government of the Republic levies dues to the amount of 9,6001., 
the average taxation being 21s. 4d. But even this sum is insufficient 
for the support of the bevy of Republican officials who admini- 
ster the little dependency, and a grant of 12,482/. was made in 
1882 to cover the required expenditure. Naturally, a Tribunal 
of the First Instance and a juge de paix have been established in 
the island, and the five legal functionaries were called upon to decide 
104 cases during the year 1882. 
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X. Mayorre. 


About 180 miles to the west of Nossi-Bé lies the small island of 
Mayotte, which, discovered by the Portuguese in 1598, remained 
independent until 1841, when it was taken possession of on behalf of 
the French by Captain Passot. It possesses one advantage over Nossi- 
Bé in an excellent harbour, but the smallness of the island, which is 
only about five miles in length, and the extreme heat of the climate, 
render it anything but a valuable dependency. The population 
numbers but 8,794 souls, who are called upon to contribute 5,400). 
for the privilege of being considered a dependency of the French 
Republic; they have, however, the satisfaction of knowing that the 
protection afforded them costs France 11,1501, Courts of justice and 
legal functionaries flourish on the island, though the labour demanded 
from these gentlemen cannot be considered excessive. During the 
year 1882 the five officials who constitute the Tribunal of the First 
Instance, and the Court of the Juge de Paix, were called upon to 
decide on 183 cases, or an average of about one every other day. 
Serious crimes are referred to Réunion for final disposal. 


XI. Gasoon. 


By virtue of a treaty signed on the 18th of June, 1843, France 
obtained possession of considerable territories on the west coast of 
Africa, those on the right bank of the Gaboon River being considered 
the head-quarters of a colony which comprises establishments at 
Great Bassam, Dabore, and Assimi on the Gold Coast. Being situ- 
ated in the very heart of the tropics, these offer no inducements for 
the emigrant, nor has the trade yet assumed proportions such as to 
offer hope that the colonies will ever be self-supporting. The fact 
that a magnificent sheltered roadstead exists at the mouth of the 
Gaboon River seems in itself a sure guarantee for the future welfare 
of the dependency in the eyes of the French nation, who, without 
making efforts to develop the resources of their colonies, appear to 
think that the mere fact of their having faith in the future is all that 
is required to insure success. No census has yet been possible of the 
natives residing in these districts, and the white population is so 
shifting that no accurate estimate can be made of their strength. 
Some 200 officials, irrespective of the detachment of Senegal troops, 
are entrusted with the administration of the colony, which receives 
State aid to the extent of 2,480/. per annum, its own budget receipts 
being 5,600/. The imports, which are inconsiderable, consist of beads, 
Manchester goods, firearms, powder, and ironware, the exports being 
ivory, gold dust, and skins. The climate of the colony is appalling, 
and the death-rate high. 
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XII. Possessions 1n THE SoutH Paciric OcEAN. 


The necessity of obtaining harbours of shelter for their squadrons in 
distant waters induced the French to bring pressure to bear on the 
petty sovereigns of various island groups in the Pacific Ocean. When 
annexation is once determined on, France is not long in finding an 
excuse for exerting her influence over weaker powers, and the firm 
stand made by the sovereign of Tahiti against the introduction of 
Christianity soon gave France the long wished-for opportunity. The 
presence of a French squadron in the bay of Papeiti and the action 
of the Consul at that post resulted in an application being submitted 
to the Admiral by many of the principal natives, soliciting the pro- 
tection of His Most Christian Majesty of France. This protection was 
most graciously accorded by Admiral Dupetit-Thouars. The Queen, 
however, strongly protested against these measures, and the French 
Admiral found it necessary to land troops, to declare the Queen 
deposed, and formally to take possession of the island on the part of 
France. This high-handed action was by no means approved offby 
the home Government. The attitude of the British Consul, who 
warmly supported by the Court of St. James’s, produced a feelin: 
tension between France and England which necessitated the adop}iGn 
of milder measures ; Dupetit-Thouars was recalled and Admiral Bret 
deputed to arrange matters. This resulted in the re-establishm 
of the Sovereign on her throne, her position being guaranteed 
the French, whose protection was of course willingly accorded, and 
since then native officials worked cordially by the side of French 
administrators until the death of Queen Pomare in 1877. Her eldest 
son felt the equivocal position in which he was placed, French influ- 
ence was becoming stronger and stronger in the isle, the King’s 
authority was a thing of naught, and at last, by virtue of a treaty 
signed on the 29th of June, 1880, the young King voluntarily abdi- 
cated his throne, when Tahiti and the neighbouring islands were 
declared integral‘portions of the French Republic, and their admini- 
stration and government were established on a basis similar to 
that of the other colonies, all Tahitian subjects, numbering 25,247, 
being considered free citizens of France. The total area of the new 
dependency amounted to 587,260 acres, and for its efficient protection 
a force of 500 men of the infantry and artillery of the marine were 
told off as a local garrison, whilst civil employment was immediately 
found for 1,045 officials. Courts of justice similar to those in vogue 
in other colonies were established ; and, the floodgate of bureaucracy 
being burst, taxes and rates, and levies of every description, were 
showered on the bewildered inhabitants. Loans were granted for the 
construction of public works, roads were pushed on with vigour, 
docks and wharves commenced, fresh land brought into cultivation, 
large plots being wrested from the original proprietors under various 
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pretexts and bestowed as concessions on French-born applicants ; in 
fact. every legitimate and illegitimate method is being pursued to 
attract emigration to these islands. 

At the present moment the cultivated area amounts to 179,000 
acres, a very large proportion of which is, however, devoted to 
fattening cattle. The actual revenue of the colony amounts to 
43,000I., to which the State adds a further sum of 32,913/., exclusive 
of the salaries of the civil officials and the garrison. Commerce is 
still in its infancy, in the year 1882 giving the following totals :— 

Exports to Imports from 
France ° ° £15,400 £18,600 
Elsewhere . ° ‘ 93,640 107,640 


the average taxation reaching the oppressive sum of 20s. 4d. 


XIII. New Carepontia. 


Discovered by Captain Cook on the 4th of September, 1774, this 
island was left unmolested by either French or British settlers until 
the year 1851, when a boat’s crew of the French corvette ‘ Aleméne’ 
was massacred by the inhabitants. The desire of the Imperial 
Government to possess a distant penal station led to the despatch, in 
1853, of a vessel under Rear-Admiral Febvrier Despointes, who 
solemnly took possession of the island by hoisting the tricolour at 
Balade, without meeting with any opposition on the part of the natives. 
From Balade the Admiral proceeded to the Ile des Pins, where a few 
weeks before an English frigate had endeavoured to induce the na- 
tives to accept British protection ; this had been indignantly rejected. 
Febvrier Despointes was, however, more successful, and the English 
officers had the mortification of seeing the inhabitants make their 
submission to France on the 29th of September, 1853. A. M. Tardy 
de Montravel was left in charge of the island with a small force, in order 
to thoroughly explore the coasts, decide on a suitable spot fora penal 
settlement and for a port, and cultivate friendly relations with the 
natives. From that time until 1878, despite the magnitude of the 
torce employed, the whole history of the French connection with New 
Caledonia has been one long story of uprisings on the part of the 
natives, of stern reprisals on the part of their protectors. In 1878 a 
revolt occurred which cost the French some hundred of lives, a vast 
expenditure of money, and a campaign ten months in duration, to 
subdue. Even so recently as the month of January 1884 we learn 
that the son of the commandant at one of the French out-stations 
was seized and eaten by the descendants of the men who, in 1853, 
scoffing the English, sought French protection. 

The superficial area of the colony is about 6,240 square miles, 
Numea, the capital, being the headquarters of the Government, and 
the seat of one of the worst-managed penal colonies in the world. 
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The cost of the necessaries of life in New Caledonia is excessive, and, 
though wages are high, they scarcely permit the free labourer to keep 
body and soul together. The native population of the island has 
been roughly estimated at 30,000; no correct census has been at- 


tempted. The number of Europeans is more accurately known, and 


thus estimated :— 
Civil officials and prison warders, with their families . 2,500 
Officers and troops 2,041 
Convicts . “ . ‘ é - . 6,500 
Other civilians .* rs Ss ; ; . 1,300 

The government and legal administration are on the same principle 
as those of other colonies, nor do the judges appear to be more hardly 
worked than elsewhere: Thé Court of Appeal at Noumea in 1882 
was called upon to decide fifty-three cases, in seven of which sen- 
tences of death were passed. The Tribunal of the First Instance at 
the same place disposed of 671 cases, and the four juges de paix had 
before them 585 complaints. 

The chief exports are copper, which in 1882 reached a total of 
36,000 tons, and nickel 600 tons. As a rule the overseers in the 
mines are experienced Englishmen, the labour being performed by 
convicts. Energetic attempts are being made by the French Ministry 
to introduce emigrants: large grants of land and free passages are 
openly offered in every commune in France to all able-bodied men 
who have fulfilled their military obligations, but hitherto but little 
success has attended these efforts. Commerce is naturally at a low 
ebb where proprietors of mines, the only wealth of the colony, are 
practically dependent on hardened criminals for their labour. In 
1882 the exports only amounted to the value of 61,360/., the im- 
ports, chiefly consisting of food for the convicts and garrison, being 
282,6501. 

The receipts of the local budget amounted to 76,600/., to which 
must be added a Government grant of 15,995/. for public works, 
328,754/. for the convict establishment, and a further sum—the exact 
amount it is difficult to determine—for the payment of the higher 
civil officials and of the troops. Taxation falls heavy on the free 
man—in 1882 it averaged 29s. 43d. per head. 


XIV. Cocuin CaIna. 


The operations of the French in Tonkin have done much to call 
attention to their colony in Cochin Chiha. The first connection 
between France and Annam dates from’ 1787, when the son of a 
fugitive Annamite king sought and obtained aid from Louis the 
Sixteenth. Gialong, by means of the assistance then granted him, 
regained his throne, but ere he was firmly fixed in power in Hué, his 
ally had lost his head in Paris. Constant disputes between French 
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missionaries and the Annamites led to the usual coast bombardments 
by which (France endeavours to propagate the Gospel, and at last, 
finding that the King of Annam was powerless to retaliate, a joint 
Franco-Spanish expedition was decided on in 1861, and the six 
southern provinces of the kingdom were wrested from Tu Duc and 
formed into a new colony, to which the name Cochin China was applied, 
The superficial area of the conquered provinces amounted to about 
23,000 square miles, their population at the last census being :— 
French officials e 1,825 
French non-officials ° 89 


» 
a 

Europeans , ‘ 139 
° 


5,275 


1,550,497 


Garrison ° 

Natives ° 
the chief towns being Saigon with 14,000 inhabitants, and Cholen 
with 39,451. 

Cochin China is represented in the Chambers by a deputy; it is 
administered by a Governor, who is assisted in grave matters by a 
Supreme Council, consisting of the heads of all departments, and in 
local affairs by a Conseil Général. Justice is administered in the 
usual way, there being a Court of Appeal at Saigon, and Tribunals 
of the First Instance at Saigon, Binh Hoa, Mytho Bintre, Vinh Long, 
Chandoc, Soc Irang, and Pone Penh. 

Comparatively large sums are being spent by the Republican 
Government in improving and beautifying the various towns. A 
cathedral is being built in Saigon; in each town substantial courts 
of justice and other Government offices are being constructed, so 
that it may readily be conceived the local receipts, amounting as 
they do to 800,000/., are scarcely sufficient for the needs of a colony 
administered on so extravagant a basis. In 1881 the home Govern- 
ment granted 191,000/. to aid the State budget, and this in addition 
to the entire military charges and to the salaries of the higher civil 
officials. 

The commerce of the country is steadily improving, the principal 
export being rice; but as the statistics of population show the French 
to be in a minority, so do the commercial statistics show that practi- 
cally the trade of Cochin China has passed into other hands, though 
of course the heavy duties levied enable the Republican Government 
to provide for a large number of theirnominees. The returns of 1882 


show :— 
Exports to Imports from 


France. . , £70,000 £245,244 
Elsewhere , ; ; 2,069,529 1,437,616 


The imports from France naturally include wine and spirits and other 
stores for the troops on which no duty was paid, whilst the whole 
of the other imports paid a heavy quota towards the colonial budget. 

Although Algeria is now a French department, and Tunis scarcely 
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a colony, it may not be out of place to show what a drain these two 
provinces are on the national exchequer, and how little probability 
there is of their ever becoming fields for French emigration. The 
total budget receipts for the former state in 1883 amounted to 
$40,780/., and it was compelled to maintain an army upwards of 
57,000 strong, whilst in Tunis are quartered 31,000 men. The table 
at the end of this paper clearly demonstrates the extent to which 
France supports her colonies, who, in return, offer a temporary home 
to a large number of discontented officials. Emigration in France is 
practically unknown, because it is virtually forbidden. The oppressive 
bureaucracy in all, and the intolerable climate in many, of the 
colonies make life a burden to emigrants, who wisely prefer to bear 
the ills they have rather than fly to others they know not of; and thus 
it comes to pass that, in the year 1882, of the 3,968 emigrants who 
left French shores, only 293 were bound for French colonies. This 
fact is in itself a sufficient rejoinder to the oft-repeated assertion in 
Parisian papers that the French are a nation of colonists. It is true 
that in the reign of Louis the Fourteenth France possessed enormous 
colonial possessions, and the manner in which she lost some and sold 
others forms a chapter in her history which redounds neither to the 
credit of her military nor political authorities, and opens up a question 
beyond the limits of a magazine article. The generosity of England 
at the Treaty of Paris restored to France islands which, though 
unsuited to European labour, might, by the judicious importation of 
coolies, have been continued in their career of prosperity. For close 
on three-quarters of a century these fertile islands have been left in 
undisturbed peace ; they have had the blessings of manhood suffrage 
showered upon them; they have been honoured by being permitted 
to return representatives to the Chambers, and yet they appear to be 
dying of inanition, their trade returns annually show a decrease, 
their native manufactures diminish. Excessive taxation, it is true, 
maintains their revenues at a high figure; but none are self-support- 
ing, and the large sums spent by the mother country on injudicious 
public works do not compensate in any way for the destruction of 
their staple industries by that injurious protectionist system, supported 
by deputies in obedience to the cry of the electors. If English sugar 
merchants complain of the loss of their trade owing to French bounties, 
with how much more reason may the people of Réunion, of Guada- 
loupe, and of Martinique cry out, ‘ For it is not an.enemy that hath 
done this thing, but mine own familiar friend.’ 

There are many who aver that England’s colonial policy is a 
failure. Doubtless more might be done to bring about a closer 
legislative union between our dependencies and the home Govern- 
ment; but when we consider that, in 1882, the exports from those de- 
pendencies exceeded 145,000,0001., that the population of 250,000,000 
who own our sway were ruled by less than 70,000 British troops, 
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and that the revenue of New South Wales, by no means our richest 
colony, was 7,647,000/., nearly three times that of all the French 
colonies added together, I maintain 
that no man will be rash enough to 
assert that these colonies of ours 
have not been a gigantic success, 
and that much of our power, much 
of our wealth, is due to the enter- 
prise, energy, and perseverance of 
our colonists. 

When Frenchmen shun their 
colonies, how can it be claimed for 
ae: them that these colonies are popular? 
When the State spends four millions 
Diagram showing thecompertiveareeet on them, how can it be asserted 
eee ee ee that they are a success? And when 
Frenchmen refuse to emigrate, how can it be maintained that they 
are a colonising race? Facts are stubborn things; and though it 
is said statistics are fallacious, and figures can be made to prove 
anything, I opine I have given reasons enough and to spare in 
support of the generally accepted idea on this side of the Channel 

that the French do not understand how to colonise. 
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BRITISH COLONIES 


Table showing the Population, Numbers of Official Residents, Strength of Garrison, 
Amount of Taxation, pammnaeinnt and State Aid of the French Colonies. 





Civil and 
native 
population 


Garrison 
and Revenue | Taxation 
police 


Amount of 
State aid 


French 
officials 








Saint Pierre and £ 
Miquelon . ° A 5,534 ‘ 157 12,094 
Réunion. ° 236,494 34 E 928| 176,530 
| Senegal : ‘ - | 191,608 3,908 | 107,930 
Guadaloupe. ‘ - | 160,351 | 1,842 921] 181,968 
| Martinique . ‘ - | 167,181; 2 1,472] 161,449 
| Guiana ‘ ° . 22,658, 282] 1,082) {65,693 
East Indies . 281,827 1,585] 75,895 
Ste. Marie (Madagascar) 7,189 108 642 
Nossi-Bé_. 9,000 ‘ 168} 12,482) 
| Mayotte . ° ‘ 8,794 273 5,400 
| Gaboon , , ‘ _- 468 5,600 
Tahiti . , ‘ ‘ 25,249 518| ‘43,000 
New Caledonia . , 31,300 |} 2,5 2,041 | 476,600 
| Cochin China. . |1,550,625 | 1,825|} 5,275| 800,000 
Algeria 5 . - {2,800,000 68,000 | 840,780 
| Tunis . ‘ a -= 34,700 — 


Totals 5,547,810 |16,562 |121,494 |2,565,562 4,107,532 | 


a 


a 
m Co bo’ 


£ 
60,432 | 
336,476 | 
309,330 | 
274,800 | 
276,640 | 
214,920 
218,676 | 
33,382 | 
175,482 | 
195,150 | 
215,482 | 
185,813 | 
844,749 | 
613,400) 
652,800) 
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C. B. Norman. 





